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INTRODUCTION. 

LL  that  can  interest  the  archsBologist,  the  historian,  the 
artist,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  ordinary  observer,  on 
the  progressive  march  and  the  successive  development  of  the 
jf^  arms  of  various  nations  in  the  past  centuries,  has  been  con- 
densed in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  in  the  "Abridged 
History  of  Ancient  Arms/*  of  which  several  extracts,  more 
or  less  modified,  are  to  be  seen  as  headings  to  the  sub- 
divisions, so  as  to  spare  the  reader  the  trouble  of  looking 
through  the  whole  history  every  time  that  he  is  desirous  of 
information  on  only  one  point. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  describe  the  historical 
development  of  each  kind  of  arm,  as  these  will  be  found  in 
the  different  special  chapters  where  these  arms  are  described 
in  chronologic  order. 

This  chronological  system  is  found  to  be  the  best  for  a 
book  which  is  destined  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  guide  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  a  scientific  encyclopaBdia  to  collectors, 
for  such  repetitions  as  must  inevitably  reAdt  will  contribute 
to  facilitate  study. 

In  addition  to  this  a  special  chapter  describes  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  the  armourer's  art,  and  gives  all  the 
armourers'  signs  and  marks  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
collect;  another  chapter  treats  of  the  arms  and  alphabets 
which  have  been  used  in  the  tribunals  of  the  free-judges 
(francs-juges).  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  six  principal 
parts,  among  which  the  most  important  treat  of  the  arms  of 
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the  middle  ages,  of  the  Benaissauce,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  author,  who  has  yisitcd  for  years 
all  the  museums  and  arsenals  of  Europe,  and  the  most 
important  collections  of  amateurs,  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
gatiier  enough  authentic  materials  to  dispense  with  referring 
to  any  books  of  compilation.  As  to  the  kinds  of  arms  which 
no  longer  exist,  these  have  been  studied  in  manuscripts,  in 
miniatures,  on  coins  of  the  period,  and  on  ancient  monuments, 
where  sculpture  has  preserved  forms,  the  exactitude  of  which 
can  rarely  be  disputeii. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  decided  taste  for  retrospec- 
tive knowledge,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  perfect  torrent  of 
local  and  special  treatises,  as  also  to  more  important  works, 
no  complete  work  has  as  yet  existed,  either  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  on  the  subject  of  ancient  armour.  Nevertheless 
there  are  few  things  more  indispensable  to  an  artist  than  the 
knowledge  which  enables  him,  at  first  sight  of  a  sword,  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  or  any  other  piece  of  armour,  to  fix  the 
nation  and  period  to  which  its  wearer  belonged. 

The  uncertainty  on  this  head  has  given  rise  to  many 
mistakes,  which  having  rapidly  become  traditional  have  thus 
perpetuated  lamentable  historical  errors.  The  faulty  classi- 
fication of  a  large  number  of  museums  and  arsenals  has 
particularly  contributed  to  the  difPusion  of  these  popular 
errors,  which  have  by  degrees  crept  into  historical  treatises ; 
the  majority  of  guide-books,  sculptures,  and  mural  paintings 
have  actually  transformed  our  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture  into  public  schools  for  instruction  in  anachro- 
nisms. 

Several  of  these  collections  of  armour  exhibit  specimens, 
the  alleged  dates  of  which  are  centuries  earlier  than  the  true 
ones.  It  is  more  particularly  in  the  Swiss  museums  and 
arsenals  that  these  errors  abound.  There  we  find  a  large 
nxunber  of  swords  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  shape  of  which  declares  immediately  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  even  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  also  some  armour  of  the  same  date,  said  to  have  been 
worn  at  the  battle  of  Sempach.  The  gymnasium  of  Morat 
exhibits  war-harness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  '*  taken 
from  the  Burgundians  killed  in  the  battle,"  where  under  the 
waUs  of  the  city  the  terrible  duke  lost,  in  1476,  his  military 
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honour,  after  having  lost  at  Granson  all  his  treasures. 
Another  suit  of  armour,  whose  burgonet,  with  its  shade  and 
ear-pieces,  the  lobster-tailed  cuishes,  and  the  breastplate,  all 
equally  announce  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  attributed 
to  Adrian  of  Bubenberg,  the  valiant  chief  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  Bernese  who  defended  Morat  for  ten  days  against 
the  artillery  of  the  archduke. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Soleure  the  blunders  are  still  greater.  All 
the  personages  of  the  celebrated  group,  which  is  composed 
after  a  design  of  Disteli,  and  is  meant  to  represent  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  confederates  at  the  Diet  of  Stanz,  in  1487, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  venerable  Nicolaus  Yon  der  Ylue, 
are  clad  in  armour  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

The  fi&mous  iron  shield  of  modem  &brication,  attributed 
to  Philip  the  Good  (1419),  in  spite  of  the  round  targets  with 
which  the  knights  in  relief  are  armed,  has  been  engraved  in 
a  Swiss  publication,  and  accompanied  by  a  learned  disserta- 
tion. This  object,  and  also  a  French  cuirassier's  breastplate 
of  the  First  Empire,  in  which  an  unskilful  armourer  has 
awkwardly  hammered  out  two  receptacles  for  a  female  bust, 
still  figure  there  as  precious  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  a  fact 
at  which  the  merchant  who  sold  them  to  the  arsenal,  and 
who  is  still  living  at  Soleure,  no  doubt  enjoys  many  a  hearty 
laugh  in  his  sleeve. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Zurich  all  the  bossed  breastplates  of 
fluted  armour  are  rated  as  cuirasses  for  women,  as  though  the 
female  bosom  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest! 

In  England  even,  a  country  famed  for  its  archaaological 
researches,  the  armouiy  of  the  Tower  of  London  had 
preserved  a  large  quantity  of  femtastic  attributions  until 
Mr.  John  Hewett  had  showed  their  faultiness  in  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue.  In  the  classification  of  this  museum,  and 
likewise  in  the  drawing-up  the  catalogue  of  his  own  celebrated 
collection,  Dr.  Meyrick,  who  has  long  been  considered  pro- 
foundly learned  on  the  subject  of  ancient  armour,  has  some- 
times erroneously  attributed  dates  whose  errors  have  to  be 
measured  by  centuries.  At  the  armoury  of  Madrid  will  be 
found  such  gross  errors  as  the  assigned  dates  differing  by 
more  than  four  and  even  five  hundred  years  from  the 
real  ones,  and  these  monstrous  blunders  are  reprinted  in 
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the  texts  wbicb  accompany  publisbed  representations  of  thd 
arms.  Even  in  learned  Germany  these  errors  are  not  less 
frequent.  The  collection  of  Ambras  at  Vienna,  for  which 
Schrenk,  of  Notzing,  had  published,  in  1601,  a  description 
in  Latin,  afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Engelbertus 
Moyse  van  Campenhouten,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings,  each  one  more  fantastic  than  another,  exhibits  at 
this  moment  a  suit  of  armour  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  attributed  in  the  museum  to  the  Boman 
ELing  Bobert,  who  died  in  1410.  In  the  armoury  of  the 
same  city  the  observer  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  fight  between  lay  figures  attired  in  armour  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  are  shown  to 
him  as  "  Germans  fighting  against  Bomans ;"  and  similarly 
he  may  admire  at  the  Dresden  Museum  a  suit  of  armour  and 
a  helmet  of  the  seventeenth  century  attributed  to  Edward  I Y. 
of  England,  who  had  nevertheless  ceased  to  reign  in  1483. 
There  was  also  to  be  seen  at  the  national  museum  of  Bavaria 
at  Munich,  before  M.  de  Hefner  Alteneck  had  been  named 
director  of  it,  a  collar  of  a  buff  coat^  of  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  attached  as  a  shoulder-piece  to  the  much-valued 
doublet  with  cuishes  and  hose  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  museum  of  Cassel  also  shows  among  ancient  armour  a 
morion  and  a  small  helmet,  which  are  certainly  much  rusted, 
but  which  belonged  to  ancient  troopers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  national  museum  of  Brunswick  there  is  a 
similar  morion,  which,  as  being  exceedingly  rusty,  has  been 
labelled  ''twelfth  century."  A  great  number  of  these 
mistakes  made  by  French  and  Italian  museums  might  be 
quoted,  but  we  may  as  well  refrain.  All  these  anachronisms 
have  been  carried  on  into  books.  There  may  be  seen  in  a  small 
illustrated  treatise,  published  recently  at  Paris  (headed, 
Armes  et  Armures,  par  Lacombe,  Hachette,  1868),  a  suit 
of  armour  of  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  who  died  in 
1610,  labelled  as  armour  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  died  in 
1477,  where  the  small  helmet  figures  under  tbe  name  of 
morion,  the  large  bassinoted  helmet  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  called  a  "mezail,"  a  word  which  signifies  the 
defensive  armour  worn  only  over  the  eye  and  forehead,  the 
''  francisque  "  is  called  a  defensive  weapon,  the  long  pistol  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  petronel,  the  halbard  a  partisan. 
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the    gisarme   a  fauchardj  the  spontoon  and  partisan  Jud'- 
harde,  &c. 

The  desire  of  exhibiting  *' historical ''  curiosities  has 
tempted  many  musemns  to  accept  and  even  to  construct  for 
their  objects,  genealogies  and  titles,  which,  being  affirmed  by 
tradition,  have  at  last  become  gospel  truths  to  the  keepers, 
and  to  the  crowd  among  whom  these  gigantic  errors  are 
circulated  and  preserved.  When  will  the  world  begin  to  see 
that  a  beautifiil  specimen  of  sculpture,  painting,  chasing,  or 
of  any  other  ai'tistic  work,  needs  no  other  title  than  that 
which  the  critic  finds  in  its  execution,  and  in  the  style  of  its 
epoch,  shown  by  the  archaeological  imprint,  now  faded  away 
with  Gothic  art,  and  whose  stamp  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  either  of  the  ancients  or  of  their  imitators?  Titles  so 
often  conjecturally,  and  falsely,  ascribed  serve  but  to  throw 
discredit  as  much  on  the  collector  as  on  the  keeper. 

The  errors  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  chronological 
classification,  and  in  the  histories  ascribed  to  armour,  are 
even  more  numerous  as  regards  their  nationality  and 
manufacture.  Many  armourers  without  merit,  and  whose 
existence  must  have  equalled  that  of  Methuselah  in  order  to 
produce  only  the  half  of  what  is  attributed  to  them,  are 
extolled  to  the  detriment  of  really  great  artists,  whose 
masterpieces  figure  under  the  name  of  some  favourite  work- 
man, too  often  extolled  with  an  idolatrous  faith,  discreditable 
to  men  whose  real  duty  is  to  plant  landmarks  to  histories 
based  upon  substantial  evidences  which  happily  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  mutilation. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say,  that  though  arch»ological  in- 
vestigators in  vain  turn  over  the  dust  of  centuries  and  pass 
their  lives  in  pointing  out,  with  evidence  in  their  hands,  all 
these  involuntary  errors,  these  childish  jugglings,  the  band 
of  compilers  continue  to  manufacture  books  out  of  old  books, 
copying  afresh  that  which  has  already  been  copied  without 
examination,  and  so  going  on  from  father  to  son,  writing 
about  subjects  with  which  they  are  acquainted  only  through 
books. 

As  in  museums  of  keramio  ware  and  mosaics,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Italian  art  are  generally  most  numerous,  and 
those  of  France  in  collections  of  enamelling  on  metals  and 
of  sumptuous  pieces  of  furniture,  so  the  museums  of  ancient 
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armour  are  evorywhere  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with 
German  work.  There  is  no  country  where  the  art  of 
armoury  was  so  widely  spread  as  in  Germany,  nor  brought 
to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
armour,  the  laminated  joints  of  which  covered  even  the  legs 
of  the  war-horse.  Her  numerous  towns  and  princely 
residences,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  free  cities,  have 
furnished  during  the  middle  ages  and  Benaissance  a  wide 
field  for  the  artist  to  display  great  beauty  in  the  gorgeous 
armour  and  arms  of  that  period ;  the  precious  work  of  which 
was  often  paid  to  him  at  its  weight  in  gold,  by  simple 
patricians,  who,  like  Fugger  and  others,  were  rich  merchants, 
and  at  that  time  handled  the  sword  as  well  as  the  clothyard, 
or  the  money  bag. 

Notwithstanding  the  monograms  with  which  the  handsome 
arquebuses,  swords,  helmets,  and  breastplates  are  marked, 
and  notwithstanding  the  design  of  the  figares  and  ornaments 
which  indicate  a  Giarman  school  of  art,  the  greater  part  of 
these  arms  continues  to  figure  in  catalogues  and  treatises  as 
productions  of  Italian  art.  As  if  Italy,  the  country  of  such 
men  as  Antonio  Picinino,  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  Ventura  Cani, 
Lazarino  Gaminazzi,  Golombo,  Badile,  Francino,  Mutto, 
Berselli,  Benisolo,  Giocatane,  and  many  other  celebrated 
armourers,  needed  a  fictitious  reputation,  and  required  to  be 
decorated  with  borrowed  plumes. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  which  treats  *^of  the 
armourer's  art,"  that  the  Editors  of  these  treatises  are  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  art  criticisms  and  recent  archflBolo- 
gical  discoveries ;  for  to  them,  armours  made  for  the  kings 
of  France,  at  Munich  and  Augsburg,  still  remain  Italian, 
and  similarly  the  armour  made  bv  such  men  as  Peter  Pah, 
Wulif,  Eolnmnn,  and  Peter  (Pedro),  of  these  same  cities,  is 
still  counted  as  Spanish.  They  persist  in  ignoring  the  fact 
that  Seusenhofer  of  Innsbruck  was  charged  with  the  forging 
of  the  armour  of  the  sons  of  Francis  the  First,  a  magnificent 
undertaking,  which  nevertheless  retains  an  Italian  label. 
Even  in  Germany  the  depreciation  of  national  art  has 
insinuated  itself  into  public  collections,  for  when  the  author 
of  this  book,  not  ten  years  ago,  had  recognised  at  the  Dresden 
Museum,  in  several  fine  pieces  of  armour,  ascribed  to  Italian 
artists,  incontestable  proofs  of  German  workmanship,  he  met 
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with  no  reply  but  shrags  and  incredulons  smiles.  At  present 
his  statement  is  no  longer  contradicted,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  these  pieces  of  armour  are  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Eellermann  of  Augsburg,  who  for  one  single  suit 
of  armour  was  paid  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The  cele- 
brated piece  of  armour  ornamented  with  embossed  (repouss^) 
figures  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  the  museum 
of  Dresden,  is  likewise  German. 

When  the  armour  of  Henri  II.,  at  the  Louvre,  is  compared 
with  the  designs  composed  for  the  studios  of  Munich,  by  the 
painters  Schwarz,  Van  Achen,  Brockbergen  and  Jean  Milich, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Engravings,  in  this 
city,  it  will  be  seen  (as  also  on  the  buckler  of  the  Ambras 
collection,  the  counterfeit  of  which  is  in  France)  that  its  exe- 
cution has  been  scrupulously  based  upon  these  models,  which 
have  been  photographed  and  published  by  M.  de  Hefiier 
Alteneck,  who  discovered  them  in  the  cabinet  of  engravings 
at  Munich.  It  is  particularly  Fl.  xvu.  which  gives  us  the 
most  striking  proof.  To  have  an  idea  of  what  the  German 
armourers  were  able  to  do  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  reader  should  visit  the  Imperial  Arsenal,  and 
the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna.  The  niello-work  and 
incrustation  in  gold  and  silver  (Taucher-arbeiten,  in  German) 
are  of  a  massiveness  that  leaves  far  behind  similar  works  oi 
Spain;  and  the  hammered  work  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy. 
As  to  the  forms  of  the  armour,  they  are  always  graceful  and 
noble. 

Fire  arms  even  more  than  side  arms  and  plate  armour 
owe  their  perfection  to  the  Grerman  armourers,  who  invented 
the  air-gun  in  1560 ;  the  rified  barrel  (called  in  German 
Biichsenlauf)  in  1440,  or  according  to  others,  in  1500 ;  the 
wheel-lock  in  1515  ;  the  arquebuse  in  1551 ;  the  double 
trigger  (Stecher  in  German)  in  1543 ;  the  iron  ramrod  (ihe 
use  of  which  contributed  to  the  Prussian  victory  at  MoUwitz) 
in  1730,  and  lastly,  in  1827,  the  famed  needle-gun. 

As  the  archaBological  aud  special  character  of  the  matter 
treated  of  in  this  book  might  easily  lead  to  useless  digressions 
and  to  the  use  of  technicidities  which  are  too  often  employed 
to  hide  the  absence  of  real  knowledge  and  well-digested 
study,  notes  of  reference  have  been  entirely  dispensed  with 
in  the  Historical  Chapter,  and  names  which  every  one  can 
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understand,  printed  in  FrencH,  German  and  EngUslif  are 
employed  for  the  designation  of  the  objects  spoken  of  in  the 
work.  The  author  nevertheless  could  not  re&ain  &om 
exactly  quoting  the  sources,  whether  monuments,  manuscripts, 
or  armour,  from  which  he  has  derived  his  knowledge,  so  as 
to  afford  means  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  information  for 
this  special  study. 

As  soon  as  the  French  edition  leaves  the  press,  transla- 
tions in  English  and  in  Gorman  will  be  published  in  London 
and  Leipsic  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  and  Mens.  K  A. 
Semann  respectively. 

Before  beginning  the  work  itself,  it  will  be  useful  to  pass 
in  review  the  more  important  collections  of  armour,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  their  formation  in  what  chrono- 
logical order  the  taste  for  ancient  armour  has  developed 
itself  in  Europe  since  the  Benaissance. 

The  first  gathering  together  of  arms  and  armour  as  a 
collection,  and  not  for  ordinary  use,  does  not  appear  to  date 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  or  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  published  by  M.  Leroux  do 
Lancy  in  1848,  in  the  Library  of  Charts,  that  Louis  XII. 
had  formed,  in  1502,  a  cabinet  of  arms  at  Amboise.  The 
celebrated  museum  of  historical  armour  at  Dresden,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin  to  Henry  the  Pious. 
Augustus  I.,  who  was  a  collector  of  armour  during  thirty- 
three  years  (from  1553  to  1586),  is  nevertheless  the  r^ 
founder  of  the  present  museum,  which  contains  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  pieces,  and  is  especially  rich  in  swords,  but 
few  of  the  pieces  of  armour  and  arms  date  farther  back  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Marshal  Strozzi,  who  died  in  1558,  left  a  cabinet  of 
armour  of  which  Brantome  speaks  very  folly  : 

'*  If  the  Marshal  Strozzi  was  tasteful  in  fine  books  he  was 
equally  so  in  armour,  and  in  arms,  for  he  had  a  large  hall 
and  two  rooms,  which  I  had  seen  in  past  days  in  Home,  in 
his  x>ftlaoe  in  ihe  Borgo ;  and  his  arms  were  of  all  sorts,  as 
much  for  horse  as  for  foot-soldiers,  and  of  all  coimtries, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Hungarian  and  Bohemian, 
and  briefly,  of  several  other  Christian  nations,  and  also 
armour  belonging  to  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs  and  savage 
nations.     But  what  was  most  beautiful  to  behold  were  the 
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arms  in  antique  fashion,  of  the  old  Boman  soldiers  and 
l^onaries.  All  this  was  so  beautiful  that  one  knew  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  armour  itself,  or  the  curiosity 
of  the  person  who  had  placed  it  there.  And  to  complete 
the  whole,  there  was  a  separate  chamber  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  engines  of  war,  of  machines,  ladders,  bridges,  fortifications, 
and  ingenious  artifices  and  instruments ;  in  short,  of  all 
inventions  for  offensive  and  defensive  warfare,  the  whole 
formed  and  imitated  in  wood  so  cleverly  and  truly,  that  any 
one  had  only  to  take  the  pattern  in  full  size,  and  use  it  at 
need.  I  have  since  seen  aQ  these  cabinets  at  Lyons,  whither 
the  last  M.  Strozzi,  his  son,  had  transferred  them,  and  also 
saw  that  they  were  not  kept  so  carefully  as  they  had  been 
at  Bome.  I  noticed  that  they  were  confused  and  spoiled,  at 
which  I  mourned  in  my  heart ;  it  is  a  very  great  pity,  for 
they  were  very  valuable,  and  a  king  could  not  have  done 
better  than  buy  them,  but  M.  Strozzi  disordered  and  sold 
everything ;  this  I  therefore  represented  to  him  one  day,  for 
he  would  take  a  hundred  crowns  for  a  thing  which  was 
worth  more  than  a  thousand.  Among  the  other  rare  things 
which  I  noticed  was  a  shield  made  from  the  entire  shell  of  a 
turtle,  so  large  that  it  would  have  covered  the  tallest  man 
from  head  to  foot,  and  so  hard  that  an  arquebuse  would  have 
pierced  it  with  dif&culty  from  a  distance,  and  yet  withal,  it 
was  but  slightly  heavy.  There  were  also  the  tails  of  two 
marine  horses,  the  handsomest,  longest,  thickest  and  whitest 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  may  possibly  have  been  too  long 
and  tedious  in  speaking  of  this  cabinet  of  arms,  but  certainly 
had  I  wished  to  amuse  myself  in  telling  over  its  curiosities, 
all  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  reading  them." 

The  fine  Ambras  collection,  now  in  Vienna  at  the  Belvedere, 
composed  only  of  choice  pieces,  was  commenced  in  1570,  by 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Oount  of  Tyrol  (son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  husband  of  the  beautiful  Philippine  Welser 
of  AugsburgY  in  his  castle  of  Ambras,  near  &e  town  of 
Innsbruck,  where  the  prince  had  collected  a  hundred  and  fifty 
complete  suits  of  armour,  and  a  large  number  of  ofifensive 
and  defensive  arms,  and  war  harness.  A  cabinet  of  curiosities 
and  art-objects,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  now  in  the 
Armoury  at  Vienna,  and  only  a  small  part  still  remains  at 
Ambras;  more  than  nine  hundred  historical  portraits,  of 
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small  artistic  merit,  it  is  tme ;  a  collection  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  medals  and  coins,  and  several  thousand  engrav- 
ings ;  a  library  of  four  thousand  printed  volumes  and  five 
hundred  manuscripts,  among  which  may  still  be  seen  the 
three  celebrated  volumes  of  water-colour  drawings,  executed 
by  Glockenthon,  containing  the  exact  fac-similes  of  the 
arms  and  armour  of  the  three  arsenals  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian — all  these  at  that  time  formed  a  whole,  which 
few  cities  could  equal.  The  main  body  of  this  collection, 
which  had  lost  only  ten  handsome  suits  of  armour,  carried  off 
by  the  French  army,  was  transferred  to  Vienna  in  1806. 
The  first  work  containing  representations  and  descriptions  of 
these  treasures  was  published  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Latin,  by  Jacob  Schrenk  of  Notzing,  a  slight  work,  which 
has  nevertheless  been  translated  into  Grerman  by  Engelbertus 
Moyse  de  Compenhouten. 

M.  le  Baron  de  Sacken  has  published  another  work,  in 
1862,  in  which  the  best  pieces  of  the  collection  have  been 
reproduced  by  means  of  photography.  Vienna  also  possesses 
the  celebrated  collection  of  the  emperor  at  the  Arsenal  of 
Artillery,  and  that  of  the  "Arsenal  of  the  City."  The 
Arsenal  of  Imperial  Artillery  at  Vienna  is  an  immense  pile 
of  buildings  close  to  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  railway,  and 
contains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  armour  in  Europe, 
derived  from  the  private  cabinets  belonging  to  the  emperors 
of  Austria.  Placed  in  a  building  which  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  beautiful  of  our  time  (the  work  of  the  Coun- 
sellor Hansen),  this  collection  contains  more  than  seven 
hundred  specimens ;  it  is  at  present  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Querin  Leitner,  who  has  classified  it  perfectly, 
and  who  is  engaged  on  a  publication  (Waffensammlung  des 
osterreichischen  Ejuserhauses  im  Artillerie  Arsenal ;  Vienna, 
1868)  intended  to  furnish  reproductions  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  armour  in  the  museum,  which  will  contribute 
to  diffuse  a  taste  for  aucient  armour. 

The  arsenal  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  construction,  though 
worse  than  insignificant,  was  erected  about  1732,  contains 
but  little  good  armour,  yet  has  forty  large  shields  or  ^  Setz- 
schilde  "  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cut-and-thrust  i^eapons. 
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There  may  also  be  seen  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizir 
Mustafa,  the  cruel  monster  to  whom  the  sultan  sent  the  bow- 
string, in  1684,  after  his  defeat  beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
The  best  suits  of  armour  of  this  museum,  where  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  classification,  and  a  large  number  of 
objects  ridiculously  misnamed,  are  shockingly  bedaubed  with 
black  paint. 

The  first  mention  of  a  collection  of  armour  in  the  Tower 
of  London  is  to  be  found  in  an  inventory  of  1547,  and  in  an 
order  of  1578.  Paul  Hentzner,  a  German  traveller,  also 
speaks,  in  1598,  of  the  fine  armours  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
though  at  that  time  they  were  rather  an  arsenal  than  a  gallery. 
Jn  1630,  the  real  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  commenced 
at  Greenwich,  and  with  what  remained  from  the  pillages  of 
the  civil  wars,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
actual  gallery,  whose  classification  Dr.  Meyrick  afterwards 
directed,  was  formed.  Since  1820,  the  collection  has  been 
angmented  by  different  purchases.  The  fire  of  1841  deprived 
them  only  of  a  few  cannons,  which  were  completely  destroyed. 
There  is  no  keeper;  nevertheless  Mr.  John  Hewett,  an 
archceologist,  has  been  able  to  publish  an  official  catalogue 
of  the  arsenal,  divided  into  twenty  classes,  in  which  thirteen 
objects  represent  ancient  armour,  forty  stand  for  the  stone 
age,  a  hundred  and  twenty  for  the  age  of  bronze,  and  twenty- 
five  for  that  of  iron.  The  arms,  beginning  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  middle  ages  down  to  our  own  times,  number 
about  five  thousand  seven  hundred.  The  whole  collection, 
therefore,  comprises  more  than  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
objects,  the  oriental  division  of  which  is  remarkably  well 
represented.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  the  Tower  of 
London  we  must  also  mention  the  celebrated  Llewellyn 
Meyrick  collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  Europe. 

The  arsenal  of  Berlin,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
armour  belonging  to  the  Electors,  is  not  rich  in  eil^cr  ancient 
armour  or  arms,  and  is  principally  composed  of  guns,  both 
with  flint-locks  and  with  pistons,  and  of  trophies  taken  in 
the  wars  which  Prussia  has  sustained;  it  is  placed  in  the 
building  to  which  the  masks  of  Schluter  have  given  an 
European  celebrity.  There  is  also  at  Berlin,  in  the  Monbijou 
Palace,  a  certain  amount  of  historical  armour  and  arms,  as 
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well  as  the  handBome  collection  of  Prince  Charles  of  Prassia, 
a  thing  of  worth  which  unfortunately  lacks  space  enough  to 
be  properly  exhibited  and  classed  chronologically. 

The  commencement  of  the  Museum  of  ArtiUery  at  Paris 
dates  from  1788.  A  collection  of  armour  and  machinery  had 
been  commenced,  which  was  pillaged  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789.  In  1795,  this  museum  was  rearranged  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominican  Jacobins  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  in  1799 
it  was  enriched  by  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  arsenal  of 
Strasbourg,  and  in  1804,  by  the  gallery  which  the  Dukes  of 
Bouillon  had  already  formed  at  Sedan.  The  museum  was 
again  pillaged  in  1830,  but  lost  only  a  few  of  its  treasures, 
the  greater  part  of  which  wore  brought  back  after  the  days 
of  July.  In  1852,  twenty  of  the  richest  and  most  curious 
objects  were  transferred  f^om  the  Museum  of  Artillery  to  be 
placed  in  that  of  the  Sovereigns  at  the  Louvre,  a  loss  which 
was  in  part  repaired  by  an  imperial  decree,  which  presented 
to  the  Museum  of  Artillery  the  valuable  arms  belonging  to 
the  library  of  the  Bue  de  Richelieu.  Since  then  many  gifts 
have  been  made  to  this  beautiful  collection,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  those  made  by  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Baron 
des  Mazis.  At  present  it  is  the  richest  and  one  of  the  best 
organised  of  collections ;  for  its  excellent  classification,  which 
is  due  to  the  knowledge  of  the  keeper,  M.  Penguilly  THaridon, 
leaves  but  little  to  be  desirod.  There  are  fifty  objects  for 
the  weapons  of  the  flint  age,  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  those  of 
the  bronze  age  and  for  ancient  armour,  thirty  for  the  iron 
age,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  for  the  armour  and  weapons 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Benaissance,  and  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  three  thousand  for  oriental  and  modem 
weapons,  cannon,  machines,  and  divers  other  objects,  com- 
prising in  all  five  thousand  and  two  hundred  numbers  cata- 
logued with  much  care. 

Another  old  and  important  collection  of  weapons  and 
armour  belongs  to  the  Counts  of  Erbach,  at  Erbach  Castle, 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  near  Oppenheim.  It  was  begun  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  the  Count  Francis,  an  enthusiastic  collector.  The  museum 
contains  four  hundred  and  sixty  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  six  hundred  and  twenty  fire-arms,  and  a  few 
hundred  weapons  of  the  flint,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  classic, 
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Keltic,  German,  &c.    The  Count  Eberhard,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  has  himself  drawn  up  the  catalogue. 

The  Armeria  at  Turin  was  founded  by  the  Eang  Charles 
Albert,  in  1833.  The  Count  Vittorio  Seyssel  of  Aix  pub- 
lished in  1840  the  catalogue,  which  contains  fifteen  hundred 
and  fiftj-four  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  weapons, 
among  which  are  a  great  number  of  defensive  arms,  both  rare 
and  artistic. 

The  museum  of  Sigmaringen  is,  like  those  of  Munich  and 
Turin,  a  modem  creation,  for  the  first  gathering  together  of 
art  objects  dates  no  fai*ther  back  than  the  year  1842.  In 
the  "  Artistic  Guide  for  Germany,"  by  the  present  writer,  will 
be  found  an  especial  chapter,  which  gives  summarily  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  collections  which  H.B.H.  the  Prince 
of  Hohenzollem  has  brought  together  in  his  residence,  and 
which  have  also  been  largely  augmented  by  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  collection  of  the  Baron  of  Mayenfisch,  super- 
intendent of  fine  arts  to  the  prince.  The  Counsellor  Dr. 
Lehner  is  keeper  and  librarian,  and  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  catalogue,  in  different 
series,  and  with  publishing  fao-similes  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  by  means  of  photography.  The  collection  of  weapons 
and  armour  numbers  more  than  three  thousand  pieces,  among 
which  are  some  exceedingly  valuable  in  an  historic  and 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  building,  which  the  prince  has 
had  erected  in  the  Anglo-Gothic  style,  is  designed  by  Kriiger 
of  Diisseldorf,  and  is  graceful  in  form  and  worthy  of  its 
contents.  The  fresco  paintings,  by  Professor  Miiller  of 
Diisseldorf,  are  a  work  of  art,  which  will  in  themselves  repay 
a  journey  to  Sigmaringen,  a  place  where  the  traveller  may 
find  museums  of  every  kind,  with  two  exceptions,  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy. 

M.  Hefner-Alteneck  has  also  published  a  work  on  these 
museums,  in  which  we  recognise  the  habitual  exactness  of 
this  careful  describer. 

The  national  museum  of  Bavaria,  at  this  time  one  of  the 
richest  in  art-objects  of  the  Gothic  and  Eenaissance  styles, 
originated  in  1853,  in  the  reign  of  King  Maximilian  II.  It 
occupies  fifty-nine  halls  of  a  vast  building,  three  stories  high. 
It  is  to  the  energetic  activity  of  the  late  Baron  Aretin,  oxA 
to  the  solid  knowledge  of  the  director,  M.  de  Hefner-Alteneck, 
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that  Oermany  owes  the  rapid  oollection  of  so  many  treasures, 
among  which  may  be  counted  more  than  a  thousand  weapons 
and  pieces  of  ancient  armour.  The  construction  of  the  build- 
ding  is  defective  in  all  respects,  and  the  claf^sification  of  the 
contents  faulty.  Happily  the  new  director  is  engaged  in 
rendering  the  classification  more  available  for  study  by  a 
chronologic  and  generic  catalogue.  The  large  number  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  historic  and  artistic  value  of  the  objects 
exhibited,  place  the  National  Museum  of  Bavaria  among  the 
first  of  these  instructive  establishments. 

We  also  find  at  Munich  a  collection  of  ancient  arms,  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  city ;  these  are  objects  which  have  belonged 
to  the  di£ferent  corporations,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  f our^ 
teenth  century.  But  the  organisation  of  this  collection  dates 
only  from  1866.  All  is  arranged  there  in  chronological 
order  so  as  to  show  the  armour  worn  by  the  lower  orders, 
grouped  together  in  their  different  epochs,  the  last  of  which 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  The 
arsenal  of  the  city  of  Munich,  of  which  the  keeper,  M.  Easpar 
Braun,  has  published,  in  1866,  a  descriptive  catalogue,  con* 
tains  in  all  about  fourteen  himdred  ancient  weapons  and 
pieces  of  armour,  both  for  the  horse  and  rider. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XY.,  has  also  commenced  a 
cabinet  of  ancient  armour,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
the  Soldinska  collection  from  Nuremberg,  brought  thence 
about  1856.  It  comprises  more  than  a  thousand  specimens, 
among  which  will  be  found  a  great  many  oriental  weapons, 
and  a  large  number  of  western  arms  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  A  series  of  fac-similes  of  this  beau- 
tiful collection  has  been  published  by  Lahure,  at  Paris. 

The  cabinet  of  armour  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
comnienced  only  a  few  years  back,  and  which  is  placed  in 
the  castle  of  Fierrofonds,  is  already  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
empire,  especially  so  in  fine  German  tilting  armour  of  the 
best  periods.  According  to  the  catalogue  published  by 
M.  0.  Fenguilly  THaridon,  it  contains  five  hundi'od  and 
twenty-five  ancient  weapons  and  suits  of  armour,  and  four 
machines  for  ancient  warfare,  of  which  the  two  balistsa, 
erroneously  called  catapults,  and  intended  to  shoot  arrows, 
are  constructed  after  the  designs  of  Hiero  and  Fhilo,  two 
Greek    authors,  contemporaneous   with    the   successors  of 
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Alexander  and  Yitruyins,  which  last  are  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  l!}ie  other  two  are 
catapults  of  the  kind  called  palintones,  also  constructed  after 
the  designs  of  Hiero.  These  four  machines  of  warfare  have 
been  taken,  some  years  since,  to  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain. 
Some  photographic  representations,  by  Chevalier,  have  been 
published  by  Claye,  in  1867,  but  are  not  sold  to  the  public. 
Another  fine  collection  of  armour  and  weapons  but  recently 
begun,  is  that  of  the  Senator  Count  of  Nieuwerkerke,  placed 
in  the  apartments  which  he  occupies  at  the  Louvre.  This 
cabinet,  entirely  formed  of  choice  pieces,  contains  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty  specimens,  of  which  M.  de  Beaumont 
is  forming  a  catalogue,  to  be  illustrated  with  copperplate 
engravings. 

We  may  also  point  out  in  France  the  museum  of  Chartres, 
which  possesses  a  good  collection  of  ancient  weapons  ;  among 
other  things  the  war-harness  attributed  to  Philip  IV.,  le  Bel 
(1285  to  1314),  where  the  bassinet  alone  indicates  the  date, 
for  the  coat  of  mail,  of  which  a  portion  is  modem,  belongs 
to  many  different  periods. 

For  the  stady  of  weapons  in  flint  and  brofize,  of  primitive 
and  ancient  times,  the  museums  of  Mayence,  Copenhagen, 
Schwerin,  Sigmaringen,  Saint  Crermain,  and  Christy  s  Ethno- 
graphic collection  at  London,  are  those  which  offer  the 
greatest  amount  of  resources. 

All  travellers  know  the  museums  of  armour  at  Madrid, 
and  of  Tzarskoe-Selo  at  St.  Petersburg;  reproductions  of 
the  most  remarkable  objects  have  been  published  in  photo- 
graphs and  lithographs,  but  no  one  has  given  any  information 
regarding  these  museums,  nor  of  those  of  Venice  and  Malta. 
As  for  the  arsenals  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  which,  though 
they  date  back  as  far  as  the  earliest  wars,  contain  few  things 
anterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  but 
those  of  Geneva,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  and  Berne,  which  possess 
what  can  be  called  a  collection  of  ancient  weapons  ;  Morat, 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  Liesthal  are  less  richly  gifted,  and  the 
other  chief  towns  of  the  Cantons  have  hardly  anything  re- 
maining of  their  armour  or  weapons  of  ofifence. 

Holland  does  not  possess  a  museum  of  ancient  arms,  nor 
has  she  any  in  her  arsenals ;  private  collections  are  rare ; 
we  know  of  none  but  that  of  the  Baron  de  Bogaert  van 
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Heeswyk,  in  his  country-hoase  near  Bois-le-Duo,  and  that  of 
the  late  M.  Kruseman,  a  painter,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Archaoological  Society  of  Amsterdam. 

The  collection  of  ancient  arms  at  Brussels  is  somewhat 
eztensiye,  and  is  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  "•  Forte  de 
Hall." 

Besides  the  first-class  museums  which  we  have  here  cited, 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  important  collections,  most 
of  which  are  mentioned  along  with  the  engravings  from 
them  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  if  we  count  the  galleries 
in  process  of  formation,  we  must  admit  that  the  taste  for 
armour  nearly  equals  that  which  has  been  so  universally 
shown  for  keramic  ware. 


ABRIDGED  HISTOBY  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS. 

IN  all  countries,  and  as  much  among  primitive  tribes  as 
among  civilised  nations,  the  question  of  weapons  has  been 
one  of  great  importance.  From  the  beginning,  man,  exposed 
on  the  earth  without  means  of  defence,  must  have  been 
forced  to  invent  methods  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  those 
creatures  who  were  with  him  joint  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  to  whom  Nature,  in  depriving  them  of  reason,  had  given 
as  compensation  natural  weapons.  Hence,  weapons,  originally 
invented  for  destructive  purposes,  have  become  the  most 
powerful  means  of  civilisation ;  the  improvement  of  these 
deadly  instruments  has  constantly  supplied  deficiency  of 
numbers,  and  finally  secured  the  triumph  of  reason ;  for,  in 
modem  times,  the  most  ambitious  of  conquerors  contributes 
to  civilisation,  since  he  is  always  followed  by  the  pioneers  of 
intellectual  and  mechanical  culture.  Gunpowder  has,  in  all 
probability,  opened  the  road  to  printing,  has  lessened  the 
stoppages  and  smoothed  the  road  of  progress  by  supplying 
strength  to  disciplined  minorities  arrayed  against  bar- 
barous masses.  Mind  has  found  means  of  resisting  and 
subduing  brute  force.  If  we  deplore  warfare,  we  must  not 
regret  the  ever  increasing  perfection  of  weapons,  which, 
though  making  warfare  more  deadly  at  a  given  time,  yet 
by  shortening  renders  it  eventually  less  fatal  to  mankind. 

Even  among  the  most  backward  in  civilisation,  the  im- 
provement of  weapons  can  have  nothing  injurious  to  the 
progreasive  march  of  society,  since  all  progress  is  mutually 
advantageous ;  and  as  soon  as  intellectual  culture  gains  ground, 
no  matter  in  what  branch,  the  chances  of  unjust  war,  and 
dread  of  the  reign  of  brute  force,  diminish. 

Of  the  earliest  known  civilisations — those  of  India  and 
America — the  latter,  though  lost  and  almost  ignored,  has 
left  the  most  ancient  trace  of  a  defensive  weapon,  perfected 
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in  its  form.  This  is  the  helmet  worn  by  a  figare  on  a  bas- 
relief,  in  Palanqn^,  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  Culhuacan,  whose 
date  may  possibly  reach  back  three  thousand  fiye  hundred 
years,  and  the  circumference  of  which  measures  over  eighteen 
miles. 

To  obtain  an  exact  account  of  the  progressive  march  in 
the  construction  of  weapons  among  different  nations,  and  of 
the  transitions  and  combinations  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
forms  of  these  products,  they  should  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  heads :  weapons  of  pre-historic  times,  of  the  age  of 
stone,  rough,  chipped,  and  polished;  weapons  of  the  age 
of  bronze — a  category  in  which  are  comprehended  the  manu- 
factures of  the  ancients  as  well  as  those  of  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Britons,  Kelts,  Gauls,  and  others;  the  early 
weapons  of  the  age  of  iron,  which  includes  the  Merovingian 
times  and  the  reigns  of  a  few  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  that 
is  to  say,  the  end  of  ancient  times  and  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and,  lastly,  the  weapons  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  Benaissance,  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  use  of  the  words,  **  an  age  of  bronze,"  does  not  infer 
that  iron  was  unknown  at  this  period ;  it  indicates  only  that 
the  use  of  this  metal  was  not  widely  spread,  and  that  nearly 
all  tools,  and  all  weapons,  even  edged  ones,  were  among  most 
nations  made  of  bronze.  Ingots  of  iron,  wedge  or  pick- 
shaped,  and  a  few  other  objects  in  forged  iron  preserved  in 
the  Assyrian  museum  at  the  Louvre,  and  also  a  fragment  of 
an  Assyrian  coat  of  mail  in  steel,  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  proofs  that  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ  the 
Assyrians  were  as  well  acquainted  with  this  metal  as  the 
Egyptians.  Thirty  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
where  iron  is  often  spoken  of,  under  the  epithet  of"  difficult  to 
work  in,"  show  that  the  Greeks  were  likewise  acquainted 
with  it.  Bronze,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
metals  (called  erroneously  in  Grimm's  dictionary  ''  messing," 
brass),  has  nothing  in  Nature  exactly  corresponding  to  it ;  it 
is  a  composition  formed  by  man,  and  which  varies  according 
to  the  country  and  the  time  ;  sometimes,  for  instance,  it  is 
copper  and  tin,  sometimes  copper,  tin,  lead,  sjns-glas,  &c.,  and 
requires  the  knowledge  of  a  mixed  fusion  of  metals;  for 
while  pure  copper  can  be  worked  with  the  hammer  only. 
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bronze  mtist  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  melting.  The 
preparation  of  iron  only  needs  a  high  degree  of  oxjgenal 
heat  and  its  separation  from  carbon  to  become  malleable — a 
flEust  known  even  to  the  Kaffirs,  who  employ  bellows  to  send 
oxygen  through  their  furnaces.  The  use  of  bronze,  instead 
of  preceding,  must  necessarily  have  followed  the  use  of  iron, 
as  the  latter  metal  might  be  worked  without  being  completely 
fused. 

Earth,  wood,  stone,  and  the  skins  of  animals,  which  can 
be  found  over  all  the  earth,  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
first  materials  which  man'  employed  in  the  Uinfacture  of 
his  utensils  and  weapons.  The  use  of  stones  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  latter  dates  back  everywhere  to  the  infancy  of 
all  nations,  and  it  is  these  rude  creations  alone  which  still 
compose  the  arms  of  the  savage.  There  are  even  some  coun- 
tries  where,  notwithstanding  that  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment  of  metals  for  other  uses  was  known,  the  inhabitants 
still  continued  to  make  use  of  stone  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  offensive  weapons.  Such  was  the  case  in  America  anterior 
to  its  final  discovery  by  Columbus.  Flint,  chalcedony,  ser- 
pentine, and  particularly  the  fragile  black  obsidian,  in  which 
the  ancient  mirrors  of  the  Incas  were  cut,  were  all  in  request 
for  the  heads  of  lances,  and  arrows,  and  blades  of  swords,  for 
war-hatchets  and  knives :  copper  and  bronze  were  used  only 
for  the  making  of  tools. 

In  Europe  stone  weapons  are  found  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  they  serve  to  show  that  man  must  have  existed  during 
the  thiid  geological  period ;  a  fact  of  which  the  picture  of 
the  mastodon  or  mammoth  engraved  on  a  deer's  antler  found 
in  Perigord,  as  also  the  numerous  bones  of  the  cave-deer, 
scattered  among  flint  hatchets,  which  have  been  gathered  in 
plutonic  strata,  have  furnished  additional  proof.  When 
these  rough  sketches  shall  have  been  examined  under  the 
microscope,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  deception,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  hypothesis.  It  is 
not  enough,  though,  that  these  bones  and  weapons  should 
have  been  found  in  alluvial-diluvial  districts,  for  these  might 
have  been  subjected  to  disturbance — a  fact  which  is  indeed 
demonstrated  by  the  ^  movable  deposits,"  so  called  because 
composed  of  objects  belonging  to  different  epochs.  The 
diluvium  (Alpin)  contains  no  organic  matter  in  the  state  of 
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ossine,  a  sabstance  which  characterizeB  bone  not  fossilized : 
hence  it  results  that  any  alluyial  deposit  containing  even  the 
smallest  bone  with  ossine  must  be  posterior  to  that  great 
terrestrial  perturbation  designated  as  the  deluge. 

A  great  many  tools  and  weapons  in  worked  stone  are  also 
a  sure  sign  that  they  do  not  date  further  back  than  the 
deluge,  as  they  are  made  out  of  pebbles,  and  everything  tends 
to  show  that  these  must  have  been  rolled  together  before 
being  shaped  by  man  s  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  assert  the  priority  of  one  people  over 
another  respecting  the  first  manufacture  of  these  weax)on8,  as 
they  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Some  weapons  have  been 
found  in  France  of  flint,  chipped  by  splintering,  mixed  with 
bones  of  reindeer,  and  fossil  bones,  both  occasionally  carved 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  used  as  handles  for  the  flint,  which 
is  always  the  cutting  instrument,  and  whose  manufacture, 
without  the  aid  of  metals  or  corrosive  acids,  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which  flint,  freshly 
quarried,  and  before  undergoing  the  influence  of  the  outward 
air,  can  be  chipped  and  splintered. 

Lines  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called  ages  of  rough 
stone,  worked  stone,  and  even  of  bronze,  can  be  drawn  only 
with  that  small  amount  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  epochs 
partly  or  wholly  pre-historic.  Objects  of  two,  and  even  of 
all  tlu*ee  epochs,  have  been  found  intermingled — a  fact  which 
indicates  a  transition  state.  The  researches  made  in  the 
ancient  German  cemetery  of  HaUstatt,  near  Ischl  in  Austria, 
have  brought  to  light  instruments  in  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
and  even  some  half  bronze  and  half  iron,  the  whole  at  times 
mingled  in  a  single  tomb,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand 
have  been  visited.  The  kitchen  refuse  heaps  (Kiokkenmoed- 
ing — Kitchen  midden)  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  the  objects 
found  in  the  lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  the  Duehy  of  Baden,  though  all  found  in  alluvial  sod, 
may  nevertheless  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  the  pure 
flint  age,  when  no  weapons  or  utensils  showed  any  trace  of 
metal,  while  the  lake  dwellings  found  near  Nooeto,  Castiana, 
and  Feschiera  belong  to  the  epoch  known  as  the  age  of 
bronze. 

Of  all  these  primitive  weapons  those  found  in  Denmark 
(at  present  counterfeited  in  Germany)  show   the  greatest 
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amount  of  finish ;  curiously  enough,  they  appear  to  indicate 
that  at  these  epochs  civilisation  was  more  advanced  in  the 
north  than  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe.  We  must,  never- 
theless, remember  that  these  arms  have  been  found  in  alluvial 
deposits,  and  must  necessarily  be  more  modem  than  those 
found  in  the  caverns  or  in  diluvial  and  quaternary  strata. 

As  for  the  weapons  in  polished  stone,  these  are  most  fre- 
quently of  granitic  serpentine,  not  a  hard  stone,  though  more 
so  than  ordinary  serpentine.  They  have  also  been  found  in 
flint,  in  chalcedony,  basalt,  jade  and  jodaio  stone  of  different 
colours.  The  jade-like  stone,  so  common  in  Auvergne,  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  formerly  employed  to  make 
amulets  against  spinal  complaints,  whence  it  took  the  name 
of  nephritic  stone.  The  talismans  or  stones  of  victory  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
serpentine.  Some  wedges  have  bpen  found  too  small  for  any 
other  use,  which  must  have  been  worn  round  the  neck  as  a 
talisman,  as  is  shown  by  the  hole  through  which  the  string 
was  passed.  In  the  north  these  stones  are  always  green,  a 
colour  which  appears  to  be  much  Uked  and  considered  sym- 
bolical  by  the  Teutonic  races,  for  it  predominated  largely  at 
a  later  period  in  their  enamels  and  miniatures,  while  blue 
takes  the  principal  place  in  works  of  Gaulish  and  Frankish 
origin.  The  nations  in  remote  antiquity  appear  to  have 
used  stone  weapons  simultaneously  with  iron  and  bronze 
ones,  as  the  museums  of  London  and  Berlin  possess  several 
very  ancient  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  origin  in 
these  materials. 

Bronze  weapons  have  been  discovered  in  the  north  as 
frequently  as  on  classic  soil.  They  may  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  west  by  victorious  oriental  races,  as  the  weapons 
of  the  so-called  age  of  bronze  of  the  different  countries  re- 
semble each  other  more  than  those  of  other  periods  ;  and  in 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas  we  find  the  conquerors  treating  dis- 
dainfully the  people  still  content  with  flint  weapons,  and 
calling  them  "  little  demons  of  the  earth.*'  The  use  of 
bronze  weapons  had  not  yet  ceased  completely  among  the 
'  Grauls  after  the  conquest  of  CsBsar,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  superiority  of  iron  weapons  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Franks,  as  it  had  done  to  that  of  the  Bomans. 

If  one  wishes  to  become  apt  in  the  knowledge  of  classifying 
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chronologically  the  weapons  of  these  periods,  which  so  much 
resemble  one  another,  and  in  which  transition  states  are  so 
frequent,  the  construction  of  the  different  tombs  should  be 
studied.  The  high  hillocks  surrounded  or  surmounted  by 
stones,  more  or  less  colossal  (and  called  dolmens),  and  whose 
interiors,  closed  with  slabs  of  stone,  contain  bones  unburnt, 
and  flint  weapons,  may  be  considered  as  very  ancient  tombs. 
The  second  category  of  tombs  is  most  commonly  recognisable 
by  a  smaller  hillock,  and  by  the  absence  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  by  a  vault  or  tomb  formed  of  unhewn  stones  of  small 
size,  and  heaped  together  without  much  skill,  and  by  the 
urn,  which  indicates  a  burnt  corpse.  These  tombs  generally 
contain  objects  in  bronze.  Tombs  still  less  elevated,  and 
constructed  almost  wholly  of  earth,  belong  to  the  third  stage, 
in  which  the  burning  of  bodies  had  again  given  way  to  their 
burial,  and  where  the  tombs  often  form  cemeteries,  ranging 
from  south  to  north. 

While  engaged  on  the  subject  of  ancient  weapons,  we  must 
especially  seek  for  the  first  traces  which  have  reached  us  on 
Hindoo,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  by  Assur 
and  Nimrod,  in  the  twenty-fifth  century  b.g.,  until  the 
third  century  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus  V.,  tbere 
are  no  monuments  from  which  the  slightest  notion  can  be 
gathered  of  the  arms  of  a  soldier  under  the  five  great  Asiatic 
monarchies.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  equipment  of 
the  armies  with  which  Belus  conquered  the  Arabs  in  b.o. 
1992,  and  Ninus,'  his  son,  subdued  Armenia,  Media  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia ;  nor  does  anything  in- 
dicate to  us  in  what  manner  were  constructed  the  brilliant 
weapons  in  use  under  the  gorgeous  Semiramis,  the  widow  of 
Ninus,  who,  from  b.o.  1968  to  1916,  extended  her  empire 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  accumulated  fabulous  treasures  at 
Babylon.  From  the  reign  of  Ninyas,  her  son,  history  fur- 
nishes absolutely  nothing  respecting  the  long  line  of  his 
successors,  save  a  few  tales  about  the  well-known  Sardanapalus, 
who  was  dethroned  in  759. 

The  Chaldiean,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian  ' 
bas-reliefs  and  casts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  those  of 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Zurich,  are  useful  supplements  to  written 
documents,  and  furnish  ample  materials  for  the  history  of 
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the  armament  of  these  military  monarchies,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventh  century  b.o.,  for,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  EUndoo  and  Egyptian  monuments,  the  subjects  of 
these  sculptures,  ^hich  are  nearly  all  provided  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  offer  for  the  most  port  warlike  episodes, 
and  show  us  the  entire  armament  of  the  soldier  during 
seven  centuries.  In  this  interval  military  equipment  appears 
to  have  changed  but  little,  and  the  valuable  evidence  of 
Sennacherib  (b.o.  712 — 707)  informs  us  that  the  ChaldsBan 
soldier  was  armed  like  his  Assyrian  contemporary. 

The  infantry  soldier  of  the  regular  troops  wore  for  defen- 
sive armour  the  helmet  with  chin-strap,  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  a  crest  of  horsehair ;  a  round  buckler,  and  for 
sieges,  a  long  pavois,  a  cuirass,  or,  more  properly,  corselet, 
made  with  plates  of  metal  sewed  on  to  woven  stuffs  or  skins, 
and  also  real  coats  of  mail  in  steel,  such  as  the  fmgment  in 
the  British  Museum  shows,  or  sometimes  a  long  tunic, 
probably  of  buff  leather.  Leggings,  or  greaves,  covered  the 
front  of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  knee-joint.  The  offensive 
arms  were  the  lance,  sword,  sling,  and  bow.  The  auxiliary 
soldier,  like  the  militia,  wore  either  a  helmet,  without  a  crest 
or  chin-strap,  or  a  frontlet  with  chin-strap  of  leather  or  metal, 
resembling  that  worn  by  the  Frankish-Merovingian  warriors. 
The  buckler,  generally  breast-high  when  round,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  of  a  man  when  it  was  long,  was  usually 
squared  at  the  base  and  rounded  at  the  top ;  it  covered  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  man,  who  wore  a  long  tunic,  and  had,  like 
the  regular  soldier,  for  offensive  arms,  a  sword,  which  hung  at 
the  left  side,  a  lance,  sling,  and  bow.  The  Persian  archer 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Fersepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  Persia  (560),  is  often  covered 
with  a  casque  or  bonnet,  which  resembles  in  shape  the 
cap  of  the  French  magistracy.  Two  mouldings  of  these 
bas-reliefs,  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  also  show 
casques  in  scales,  and  with  chin-pieces,  which  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  the  second  part  of  the  Christian  middle 
ages. 

The  Assyrian  horseman  rode  without  either  saddle  or 
spurs,  wore  a  casque  with  cheek-straps,  but  without  a  crest, 
and  whose  semi-conical  shape,  sometiiing  like  the  Gaulish 
helmets,  differed  from  those  worn  by  the  foot  soldiers ;  ho 
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rarely  carried  a  buckler,  bnt  wore  a  cuirass,  or  rather,  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  sort  of  miner's  apron  hanging  fiK)m  the  back, which 
resembled  the  garde-reina  in  plate-armour  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  was,  like  it,  intended  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
He  also  wore  leggings  of  scales  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corselet,  and  always  carried  the  lance  and  sword. 

The  archer,  who  is  sometimes  represented  mounted,  wore 
the  corselet,  but  seldom  the  casque.  Like  the  auxiliary 
soldier,  his  head  was  protected  only  by  the  frontlet.  Often 
the  lower  part  of  the  archer's  leg  is  encased  in  greaves. 
When  on  foot  he  wears  the  long  tunic.  In  addition  to  the 
bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  he  carries  a  sword,  but  not  a  lance. 
The  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  war-chariots,  which 
are  to  be  seen  on  several  of  their  bas-reliefiB,  carved  in  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  which  invalidates  the  opinion  of 
Virgil,  attributing  their  invention  to  Erichthonius,  King  of 
Athens,  and  also  those  of  other  authors,  who  give  the  credit 
to  Triptolemus  and  Trochilus.  We  see,  too,  on  these 
valuable  granite  sculptures,  the  catapult  and  the  balista, 
whose  invention  is  due  to  the  Assyrians,  as  classic  authors 
affirm.  The  shape  of  these  war-engines — intended  to  hurl 
projectiles  of  all  kinds  against  the  enemy,  to  batter  in  the 
walls  of  the  besieged  cities,  and  to  strike  from  far  ofif  their 
defenders — differ  but  slightly  Irom  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ones.  As  to  the  ancient  Persian  arms,  the  only  guides  we 
have  are  a  few  casts  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis,  exhi- 
bited in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum,  among  those 
of  Chaldtea,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Media.  The  defensive 
armour,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  resembles  more  closely 
that  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  than  Asiatic  armour. 
They  had  the  helmet  with  scales,  one  laid  over  the  other, 
and  with  the  chin-guard,  and  perhaps  also  the  vizor  turning 
on  a  pivot.  Mithras  sacrificing  the  bull,  on  a  monument 
(an  engraving  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  De  la  Ohaussee, 
Itom.  MS.),  wears  the  helmet  with  rounded  head-piece  in 
the  Etruscan  style.  This  piece  of  sculpture,  which  is 
believed  to  d&te  back  to  the  birth  of  him  who  reformed 
Magianism,  a  time  which  wavers  between  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  B.O.,  is  not  much  to  depend  on.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  shape  of  the  helmet,  and  still  more  of 
the  knife,  with  which  the  god  sacrifices,  and  which  resembles 
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the  modem  Indian  dagger,  can  really  be  attributed  to  tbe 
ancient  Persians,  whose  language,  the  Zend,  has  been  dead 
for  a  long  time,  though  the  Ghebir  priests  use  it  still,  in 
repeating  prayers  of  which  they  have  ceased  to  understand 
the  meaning.  The  bronze  Persian  helmet  with  rounded 
top  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  (b.c.  220 — 562),  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  recalls  the  shape  of  the 
German  round-topped  casque  of  the  tenth  century. 

After  the  fourth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Caliphs  (652),  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth,  ih&t  of  the  Mongols,  and  other 
Mahomedan  rulers,  Persian  weapons  take  an  entirely  Mus- 
sulman character.  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis 
(1499—1736),  Persian  weapons  have  hardly  changed  form, 
and  greatly  resemble  one  another.  The  miniatures  in  a 
copy  of  the  Schah-Nameh,  or  Koyal  Book,  composed  by  the 
poet  Ferdusi,  in  the  reign  of  Mahmoud  (999),  and  copied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  now  in  the  library 
at  Munich,  show  nearly  the  same  shape  of  helmets,  and  the 
same  weapons  that  are  still  used  in  Persian  warfare,  from 
whence  comes  the  scimitar,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Persian  chimichir,  or  chimchir,  a  weapon  called  seymitar  by 
the  Germans,  and  acinace  by  the  Romans,  the  forefather  of  the 
sabre,  the  German  Sable,  or  Sabel,  which  was  already 
known  by  the  Daoians,  and  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  Khine, 
about  the  fourth  century,  and  introduced  into  the  rest  of 
Central  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Crusade. 

The  Chaldasan  and  Median  weapons  are  often  confounded 
with  those  of  Assyria.  The  soldier  of  ancient  Babylon — 
which  was  peopled  by  Chaldseans  from  the  sea,  whose  capital 
was  Teredos — nevertheless  appears  to  have  worn,  instead  of 
the  conical  casque,  a  metal  head-dress,  similar  to  that 
represented  on  a  Persian  bas-relief,  already  mentioned,  and 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  French  judge's  cap.  Media,  the 
most  powerful  kingdom  among  those  which  were  formed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  separated  in  treating  of  the  armament  of  its  troops, 
from  Persia,  and  particularly  inasmuch  as  its  first  king, 
Arbaces,  did  not  live  more  than  759  years  b.c.,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  was,  in  536,  already  absorbed 
in  that  of  Persians  under  Cyrus.  From  this  time  forward 
the  terms  Medes  and  Persians  are  always  spoken  of  to- 
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gether,  and  employed  indistinctly  for  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  different  countries,  so  that  eyen  the  Persian  wars  against 
the  Greeks  have  been  called  Median  wars. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  fabulous  history  in  which 
the  Hindoos  place  their  origin  at  a  date  of  exaggerated 
antiquity,  we  may  fix  the  first  known  dynasty  of  kings,  that 
of  the  Chandras,  at  b.o.  8200,  a  dynasty  which  had  probably 
been  preceded  by  many  periods  of  civilisation,  now  lost  to  us. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  of&cials  who 
have  successively  governed  India  should  not  have  gathered 
more  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  architecturtd.  ruins, 
which  even  now  cover  the  soil.  The  few  sculptures  in  the 
British  and  South  Kensington  Museums  are  insufficient,  nor 
do  the  Louvre  or  the  Berlin  Museum  possess  any  of  the 
peculiar  carvings,  figures  twisted,  and  contorted  in  the  style 
of  the  European  religious  sculptures  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  none 
of  the  museums  possess  any  monuments  for  the  study  of 
Hindoo  armour.  The  photographs  exhibited  at  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  which  represent  a  large  number  of  ruined 
palaces,  temples,  and  a  few  commemorative  stones  in  sculp- 
tured granite,  show  that  the  Hindoos,  like  the  Egyptians, 
cared  little  to  perpetuate  their  feats  of  arms  on  buildings, 
for  among  all  the  sculptures  there  are  only  a  few  stones  of 
Beejanuggur,  the  Hunguls,  which  represent  warlike  subjects, 
nor  do  these  date  farther  back  than  the  first  half  of  the 
Christian  middle  ages.  The  figures  represented  betoken 
that  Hindoo  war-harness  has  changed  but  little  as  regards 
offensive  armour ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  casques  that  a  radical 
change  has  manifested  itself,  since  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  when  the  Arab  taste  began  to 
react  against  that  which  had  nearly  efiaced  it,  in  its  own  produc- 
tions. As  to  the  Javanese  armour,  there  is  only  a  fine 
statue  of  the  Goddess  of  War  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
which  gives  a  few  indications,  though  not  very  ancient,  by 
reason  of  the  sword  which  she  carries. 

The  funereal  and  civil  monuments  of  Egypt — a  country 
where  the  genius  of  the  nation  turned  more  towards  agricul- 
ture and  the  sciences  than  towards  war — also  exhibit  far  fewer 
military  subjects  than  do  those  of  Assyria.  Denon,  in  his 
**  Voyages  dans  la  Basse  et  Haute  Egypte,"  has,  it  is  true, 
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given  a  few  drawings  of  weapons,  as  also  has  M.  Frisse 
d'Avesnes,  in  his  ^  Monmnents  Egyptians ;"  but  these  are  too 
few,  even  when  combined  with  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thebes,  and 
the  few  actual  weapons  preserved  in  the  museums  of  London, 
the  Louvre,  and  Berlin,  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  arm- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  Li  the  drawings 
we  find  a  helmet,  which  recalls  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  of  the 
Christian  middle  ages,  and  ike  casque  of  the  Hindoo 
Himgul ;  a  coat  of  bronze  scale  armour,  drawn  by  M.  Prisse 
d'Avesnes  from  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs 
(eighteenth  dynasty,  b.  o.  1000),  judging  from  a  Biblical 
inscription  engraved  on  one  of  the  scales,  which  measures 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  breath.  The  buckler,  square  at  the  base  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  has  a  hole  pierced  in  it,  through  which  the 
soldier  can  see  the  enemy  without  imperilling  his  safety ; 
this  buckler  was  nearly  the  height  of  a  man.  The  bow, 
the  arrows  with  their  quiver,  a  hlot(htoarder—&  peculiar 
instrument,  which  brings  to  mind  the  small  round  shield  with 
hooks,  and  the  aioordrbreaker  of  the  middle  ages,  and  intended 
like  the  latter  to  catch  and  break  the  adversary's  sword ;  a 
few  swords,  or  rather  knives,  with  a  single  edge,  in  the  style  of 
the  Merovingian  '^  scrama  saxe,"  and  rarely  the  lance  with  a 
metal  head;  these  are  all  that  we  know  of  the  armour  of 
this  country,  for  the  kind  of  hood  on  the  wounded  warrior, 
from  a  bas-relief  of  Thebes,  does  not  enable  one  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  it  be  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  or  a  simple 
covering.  The  few  daggers  in  bronze  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  museum  at  the  Louvre  seem  by  their  shape  to 
indicate  a  Greek  origin,  though  the  weapons  were  found  in 
Egypt.  The  coat  in  crocodile's  skin  in  the  Egyptian  mu- 
seum of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  and  the  bronze  dagger  in 
the  museum  of  Berlin,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  be  of  very 
great  Egyptian  antiquity. 

Etruria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  have  fortunately  left  us  wea- 
pons in  which  art  manifests  itself  as  well  in  the  harmony  of 
form  as  in  \^e  detailed  execution ;  and  it  is  only  by  starting 
from  the  epoch  when  these  countries  were  flourishing  that  a 
history  of  woapons  can  be  based  on  a  firm  footing,  by  study- 
ing the  pieces  exhibited  in  a  large  number  of  museums. 

The  offensive  and  defensive  Greek  weapons  in  the  time  of 
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Homer  (b.  o.  1000)  were  all  composed  of  bronze,  though  iron, 
as  we  are  aware,  was  not  unknown.  The  defensive  armour 
was  composed  of  the  cuirass,  breast-  and  back-plate,  each 
plate  cast  or  hammered  in  one  piece,  and  also  the  corselet  of 
imbricated  scales,  the  casque,  the  large  round  convex  shield, 
and  the  greaves,  or  leggings.  The  offensive  w^eapons  were 
the  cut-and-thrust  sword,  straight-bladed,  at  first  short  and 
broad,  afterwards  longer  and  double-edged,  sharp-pointed, 
with  a  rectangular  sheath,  always  worn  on  the  right  side ; 
the  "  parazonium,"  a  short,  broad  dagger  (resembling  the 
"  langue  de  bceuf "  of  the  middle  ages),  worn  on  the  left,  the 
lance,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  the  blade  broad, 
long,  and  sharp,  rounded  towards  the  socket,  and  with  a  cross- 
piece  in  the  centre,  and  which  was  used  either  to  thrust  or  to 
throw,  and  the  javelin,  with  its  amentum  or  thong,  which 
was  a  kind  of  long  arrow.  The  Greeks  had  at  that  period 
no  cavalry ;  they  had  even  no  phrase  to  signify  mounting  on 
horseback,  similar  circumstances  being  probably  the  reason 
why  the  French  language  lacks  a  substantive  to  render  the 
Grerman  word  **  Reiten."  Later  on,  in  the  year  r  o.  400,  the 
Greeks  made  an  addition  to  their  armies  by  enrolling  slingers 
and  horsemen. 

The  Etmscan  armour,  a  portion  of  which  ought  to  precede 
in  this  work  Greek  armour,  shows  in  its  first  period  the 
influence  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  its  second  that  of  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  Etruscans,  after  the  emigration  of 
^ncas,  were  so  closely  allied.  The  third  period  is  purely 
Soman,  and  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Folybius,  bom  in  the 
year  552,  after  the  foundation  of  Home,  or  202  before 
Christ,  is  the  first  author  who  has  described  the  arms  of 
a  Roman  soldier,  and  speaks  only  of  those  of  his  own  time. 
The  information  left  by  this  tutor  and  friend  of  the  second 
8cipio  Africanus,  taken  with  the  small  indications  furnished 
by  monumental  sculptures  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  in 
Germany,  by  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  by 
the  Arch  of  Orange  (in  France),  comprise  almost  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject.  Thanks  to  the  poems i  ascribed  to 
Homer,  we  have  much  better  information  about  the  Greek 
arms  in  use  in  the  tenth,  or  possibly  in  tho  thirteenth, 
century  before  Christ,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  oK  Troy,  than 
on  those  with  which  this  sovereign  people  .pubdued  the 
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world.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans,  at  first  used  only  bronze  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  offensive  weapons,  but  in  the  time  of  Polybius 
this  metal  was  no  longer  employed  except  for  casques,  bi*east- 
plates,  greaves,  and  other  arms  of  defence.  Whilst  bronze 
was  still  the  only  metal  in  use  among  the  Gauls,  the  Boman 
weapons  were  already  made  wholly  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Boman  army  was  composed  of  three  kinds  of  troops, 
the  vdites,  or  foot  soldiers  L'ghtly-armed,  the  hastariiy  spearmen, 
or  legionaries,  and  the  cavalry.  The  first  were  armed  with 
small  javelins,  about  four  feet  in  length,  the  iron  of  which 
measured  nine  inches,  with  swords,  and  with  a  light  shield, 
round  or  oval,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  parma,  on 
account  of  its  round  shape.  This  was  the  same  kind  of 
shield  which  the  gladiators  used.  The  casque  had  generally 
cheek-pieces,  but  no  crest,  though  sometimes  it  was  orna- 
mented with  wolf-skin.  The  spearman  was  protected  by  a 
helmet  of  iron  or  leather,  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  three 
black  and  red  feathers,  by  greaves  (ocrece),  by  a  breast- 
plate (or  cuirass  vrith  two  shoulder-pieces),  all  of  bronze. 
He  also  carried  a  large  convex  shield  of  wood,  leather,  and 
iron,  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  His 
weapons  of  attack  wore  the  Iberian  (or  Spanish)  sword,  worn 
on  the  right  side,  similar  to  the  Greek  soldier,  two  javelins, 
one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  pilum  of  the  legionary, 
which  we  shall  meet  at  a  later  period  in  the  Frank  equip- 
ment. The  slinger  was  armed  with  the  sling,  copied  from 
that  carried  by  the  Acheeans. 

The  cavalry  soldier  in  the  time  of  Polybius  was  equipped 
like  the  Greek.  As  before  that  time  the  cavalry  soldier's  only 
weapon  of  defence  had  been  a  round,  oval,  or  hexagonal  shield 
of  bull's  hide,  it  was  now  found  necessary  to  equip  him  in  a 
more  complete  style,  so  as  to  resist  the  formidable  attacks  of 
barbarians.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  of  Septimius 
Severus,  a  flexible  cuirass  was  added,  being  either  a  aquamcUa, 
composed  of  small  iron  or  bronze  scales  sewed  on  linen  or 
leather,  or  a  hamaia,  made  of  metal  chains — the  same  kind  of 
ooat  of  mail  as  those  that  have  been  found  at  Avenches,  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  are  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
museum  of  that  town.  On  examining  the  Trajan  Column  it 
will  bo  seen  that  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers  represented 
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on  it  have,  breast-plates  that  are  made  neither  of  mail  nor 
scales,  but  of  long  plates  of  metal,  Bomething  like  the  armonr 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  from  the  ba8-relie&  on  this  menu-- 
ment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Roman  army  was  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  troops  whose  different  equipments  varied 
as  much  as  they  do  now  in  our  modern  armies. 

The  ancient  Eomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
machines  in  war.  Besides  the  scythe  chariots  originally 
impoi*ted,  like  many  other  instruments  of  wai-fare,  from 
Assyria,  they  were  acquainted  also  with  battering-rams, 
which  had  been  already  in  use  at  FalaB-Tyros  (the  ancient 
Tyro,  founded  about  1900  B.C.),  and  are  mentioned  in  the  old 
Testament.  Ezckiel  (699  b.o.)  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
used  battering-rams  against  the  wcdls  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezekiel, 
ch.  xxi.  V.  22.) 

Of  these  instruments  of  war,  already  referred  to,  the  halisia 
was  used  to  shoot  enormous  arrows,  and  the  catapult,  or  iormen^ 
turn,  even  larger  projectiles,  some  of  which  were  ingot-shaped, 
sharpened  at  both  ends ;  these  in  Greece  were  often  inscribed 
with  the  word  AEASI  (receive  this),  as  we  may  see  by 
several  leaden  specimens,  which  have  been  found  in  making 
excavations.  Among  the  Greeks  those  catapults  which  fired 
point-blank  were  called  eWvrovfi,  while  those  which  carried 
missiles  as  our  mortars  throw  shells  were  called  iraXivTova. 

Another  engine  used  in  warfare  was  the  toUeno,  a  kind  of 
weighing  machine  with  two  baskets  attached  to  it  which  was 
used  to  deposit  the  attacking  party  in  the  besieged  place. 
M.  Khodios  makes  mention  in  his  treatise  IlEPl  IIOAE- 
MIKH2  TEXNHS  (Athens,  1868)  of  a  catapult,  or  more  pro- 
perly portable  balista,  something  like  the  crossbow  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  he  describes  and  illustrates  from  the 
Byzantine  MSS. ;  but  tve  doubt  if  the  kind  of  crossbow  that 
M.  Rhodius  calls  gastrafetes,  because  the  crossbow-man  used 
to  rest  it  on  his  stomach,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  for  the  ancient  writings  do  not  mention  it. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  introduction  that  several 
of  these  machines  of  war,  described  by  Heron,  Philon,  and 
Vitruvius,  and  which  were  called  respectively,  euthytmes, 
xyheles,  jxdintaneSy  and  scorpion  catapults,  have  been  made  at 
the  present  day  for  Napoleon  IIL's  collection  of  arms.  With 
regard  to  the  polyspaste  or  crane  of  Archimedes  (an  engine 
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"which  was  used  to  raise  and  shatter  to  pieces  whole  vessels) 
a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  exists,  bnt  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  identified  with  those  enormous  hooks 
that  were  used  to  pull  off  the  heads  of  the  battering-rams. 
The  shell-like  covering  or  shed  under  which  the  battering- 
ram  was  worked  was  called  testudo^  or  tortoise,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  that  animal. 

M.  Bhodios  has  also  told  us  in  his  very  interesting  work 
that  his  ancestors,  the  Greeks,  made  use  also  of  explosive 
macJdnes,  somewhat  like  an  air-cannon  or  air-gun  of  the 
present  day  on  a  gigantic*  scale. 

Bronze  arms,  showing  more  or  less  in  their  make  the 
influence  of  their  ancient  models,  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  almost  all  those  European  nations  which  the 
Bomans  used  to  call  barbarians;  but  those  of  Scandinavia 
(Northern  Germany  and  Denmark)  are  like  the  Danish  arms 
of  the  stone  age,  far  superior  to  those  of  other  northern 
countries,  and  &lling  very  little  short  of  the  arms  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  themselves.  The  specimens  contained 
in  the  museums  of  Copenhagen  and  of  London,  placed, 
as  they  are,  side  by  side  with  the  arms  of  the  Britons 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  show  what  progress  the  art  of  working  in 
metal  had  already  made.  The  defensive  armour  of  the 
Scandinavian  soldier  seems  to  have  consisted  only  in  the 
round  or  oblong  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  casque,  although 
not  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
museum  at  Copenhagen;  and  the  large  twists  of  hair 
worn  seem  to  prove  that  the  casque  was  used  only  by  the 
chiefs,  a  custom  prevailing  also  among  the  Franks  and 
Germans.  The  casque  with  horns  found  in  the  Thames,  and 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  national  arms, 
may  very  likely  have  been  of  Danish  origin,  as  well  as  the 
shield  exhibited  side  by  side  with  it. 

In  treating  of  the  arms  of  Keltic  Gaul  and  of  Lower 
Brittany,  our  researches  are  attended  with  still  greater  com- 
plications. It  is  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  to 
draw  up  a  distinct  category  of  those  that  have  been  found  in 
France.  On  this  point  all  is  uncertain.  Even  that  famous 
weapon,  the  celt,  an  axe,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  axe-head, 
easily  recognisable  from  its  straight  socket  and  ring,  has  been 
found  in  Bussia,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Grermany,  and  in 
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England — a  fact  which  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  an 
accurate  classification.  The  kelts  seem  to  have  been  spread 
in  every  direction,  and  to  have  belonged  to  no  country  in 
particular.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  CaBsar  the  defensive 
arms  of  the  Gauls  were,  like  their  offensive  arms,  of  bronze, 
and  consisted  of  a  conical  casque,  very  pointed,  like  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  museum  at  Boucn,  and  worn  most  probably  only 
by  the  chiefs.  We  cannot  even  attribute  this  casque  entirely 
to  Gaul,  for  some  have  been  found  at  Posen,  and  at  Inn,  in 
Bavaria,  where  this  helmet  is  exhibited  in  the  national 
museum  of  Munich,  under  the  titie  of  Hungarian  or  Avar 
helmet.  The  cuirass  was  the  same  as  the  one  worn  by  the 
Eoman  soldier,  some  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris  in  the  Louvre,  and  at  Saint- 
Germain.  The  shield  completed  the  defensive  arms.  From 
the  carvings  on  the  sarcojihagus  of  the  Yigna-Anmiendola,  and 
from  those  on  the  Arch  of  Orange,  we  see  that  the  shield 
was  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  oblong,  but  rather  wider 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  The  weapons  consisted  of 
an  axe,  which  varied  considerably  in  shape ;  with  this  is  often 
classed  the  celt,  which  we  incline  to  believe  to  have  been  a 
javelin-head ;  a  sword,  which  also  varied  in  its  form,  being 
sometimes  the  short  Greek  sword,  sometimes  the  three-edged 
sword,  without  a  guard  to  it,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Koman  bas-relief  of  the  Melpomene  in  the  Louvre.  The 
lance,  the  javelin,  and  the  bow,  were  among  their  weapons. 
The  Gallic  standard  with  the  device  of  the  boar,  represented 
on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Orange,  is  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  Eoman  taste  in  armour.  One  of  these,  made 
of  broDze,  was  discovered  in  Bohemia,  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  museum  at  Prague.  The  arms  of  the  Germanic  nations 
during  the  so-called  bronze  age  were  as  varied  as  those  of  Gaul. 
The  numerous  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
cemetery  of  Hallstatt  in  Austria,  where  more  than  a  thousand 
Germanic  tombs  have  been  opened,  have  only  served  to  increase 
our  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  for  the  bronze  casques  found 
in  these  sepulchres,  together  with  other  weapons  made  of 
iron,  bronze,  and  stone,  are  exactly  like  the  double-crested 
casques  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Saint-Germain,  that 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  or  Umbrian,  though 
by  some  considered  Keltic.      We  find  among  the  ancient 
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British  weapons  exhibited  in  the  museums  in  England,  some 
that  were  in  shape  like  the  Danish,  and  among  the  arms 
found  at  Hallstatt  the  celt  frequently  occurs ;  the  short  swords 
remind  us  strongly  of  those  of  Greece,  while  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Grermanic  ones  bear  the  same  characteristics, 
without  taking  into  account  the  so-called  Keltic  sword — an 
epithet,  by-the-bye,  unpleasantly  vague. 

The  bronze  weapons  belonging  to  this  age  that  have  been 
discovered  in  Eussia  and  in  Hungary  consist  almost  entirely 
of  battle-axes  and  spear-heads.  Several  of  the  Bussian  axes 
are  ornamented  with  the  device  of  a  ram's  head. 

The  period  which  by  conmion  consent  is  usually  though 
improperly  called  the  Iron  Age,  ought,  logically  speaking,  to 
end  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  that  is,  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  Empire,  but  many  carry  it  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a.d.  987 — a  very  easy  but 
not  very  correct  limit  to  assign. 

Its  proper  termination  is  undoubtedly  that  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  is,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  iron  was  known  in  all  times, 
but  that  when  universally  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arms  of  defence  and  offence,  bronze  was  still  in  use.  The 
Bomans  very  soon  learnt  the  superiority  of  the  iron  over  the 
bronze  weapon  for  offensive  purposes;  they  accordingly 
used  bronze  only  for  arms  of  defence.  In  the  year  202  b.o. 
the  Boman  soldier  was  furnished  with  weapons  of  iron  only, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  this 
fact  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Boman  victories. 
Several  of  the  iron  weapons  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Catalauni  (in  the  department  of  Mame),  and  which  are  at 
present  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Saint-Germain,  would  seem 
to  be  of  Germanic  origin,  because  the  swords  are  very  like 
those  found  at  Tiefenau  and  at  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland — 
weapons  probably  made  by  the  Burgundians,  who  were  so 
celebrated  for  working  in  iron.  Helvetia,  which  in  the  year 
450  had  been  rendered  almost  desert  by  those  systematic 
massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Bomans,  was  repopulated  about 
550  A.D.  by  the  Burgundians,  numbers  of  which  people  had 
already  settled  in  the  west,  by  the  Allemanni,  who  took  pos- 
session of  that  portion  where  German  {Allemcmd)  is  spoken  to 
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this  day,  and  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who  settled  in  the  south, 
where  Italian  and  French  is  now  spoken.  The  Burgundians 
were  a  tall,  strong  race,  and  from  the  length  of  their  sword- 
hilts  we  see  that  they  must  have  had  very  large  hands.  A 
battle-axe  and  two  iron  spear-heads,  found  near  the  village 
of  Onswala  (Bara-Schonen)  in  Switzerland,  prove  conclusively, 
from  the  difference  of  their  shape,  that  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  people  who  were  neither  Gauls  nor  Franks,  but 
most  probably  Burgundians. 

The  arms  of  the  Germanic  races  generally  are  very  little 
known ;  we  only  know  that  their  fiEivourite  weapons  were  the 
lance,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  sword ;  and  that  their  shields 
were  painted  in  bright  colours — usually  white  and  red ;  that 
they  were  made  of  plaited  osier  covered  with  leather,  and 
generally  about  eight  feet  by  two  in  size.  Their  shields  were 
subsequently  made  of  lime- wood  bound  with  iron ;  but  the 
iron  framework  of  several  round  shields,  with  very  prominent 
bosses  (a  shape  which  seems  to  have  been  particularly  in 
favour  with  the  Franks),  has  been  discovered  at  Sigmaringen, 
in  Bavaria,  in  Hesse,  in  Silesia,  in  Denmark,  and  in  England— 
these  shields  being  everywhere  adopted.  The  battle-axe  of 
the  Northern  Germanic  races  is  easily  distinguishable  from 
that  of  their  brethren  of  the  south  by  its  different  shape.  The 
francisgue,  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Franks,  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere ;  those  discovered  being  always  of  the  Saxon 
shape.  The  only  remains  of  a  Germanic  cuirass  belonging 
to  these  ages  that  have  been  discovered,  are  those  at  present 
exhibited  in  the  museum  at  Zurich,  and  which  were  found  in 
the  territory  originally  occupied  by  the  Allemanni.  The 
workmanship  of  this  cuirass  is  very  curious :  it  is  made  of 
small  metal  scales  joined  together.  The  Qwidi  were  most 
probably  the  only  people  who  had  armour  made  of  horn. 

Concerning  the  Franks  and  their  mode  of  equipment,  our 
information  is  fuller  than  with  regard  to  any  other  nation  of 
those  times.  This  we  gather  from  several  authors,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  Procopius,  Agathias,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c., 
and  also  from  the  numerous  excavations  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Merovingian  cemeteries,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
make  out  a  nearly  complete  classification  of  armour,  such  as 
was  originally  worn  by  these  rude  warriors.  This  armour, 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Germans, 
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consisted  of  a  small  ciroalar  shield  of  convex  shape,  about 
fifty  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  made  of  wood  or  leather. 
No  helmets  or  cuirasses  have  yet  been  found,  but  we  know 
from  history  that  their  chiefs  wore  them.  The  common 
soldier  used  to  have  part  of  his  head  shaved,  and  had  a 
pig-tail  like  a  Chinaman;  only  that  it  was  twisted  round 
his  head  to  form  a  protection  for  it,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  a  helmet,  and  dyed  rod.  But  with  weapons  of  offence 
he  was  well  provided :  these  consisted  of  a  double-edged, 
smooth,  narrow  sword,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  the  long  dagger  or  cutlass  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  called  a  scrama  saxe  :  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  means  a  knife,  the  first  part  being  derived  either 
from  the  word  scamaia^  a  line  drawn  on  the  arena  between  two 
contending  gladiators,  or  from  scrarsan  (to  clip),  from  which 
word  is  derived  the  Grerman  Scheere,  Hence  scrama  saxe  would 
mean  either  a  cutting-knife,  or  otherwise  a  duellist*s  knife. 

Many  of  these  knives  have  been  found  with  very  long 
tangs.  A  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Zurich 
more  than  nine  inches  in  length;  another  at  Sigmaringen, 
ten  inches  in  length.  Some  archeologists  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  these  swords  were  intended  merely  for  hewing 
wood,  because  the  length  of  the  haft  seems  to  prove  that 
both  hands  were  used ;  but  the  scrama  saxe  is  undoubtedly 
a  weapon,  and  not  an  implement  of  husbandry,  as  we  inva- 
riably find  it  in  the  tombs  of  warriors  laid  side  by  side 
with  the  long  spaiha. 

This  weapon  appears  to  have  been  generally  in  use 
by  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  museum  of 
Copenhagen  as  well  as  most  of  the  Glerman  and  Swiss  museums 
contain  specimens  of  it  The  blade  is  single-edged,  sharpened 
to  a  point,  and  scooped  out  in  several  places  to  make  it  lighter 
and  more  serviceable.  These  weapons,  which  M.  PenguiUy 
I'Haridon  has  restored  in  such  perfection  for  the  *^  Musue  Im- 
periale  d'Artillerie  "  at  Paris,  were  attached  to  a  leathern  belt, 
furnished  with  clasps.  The  javelin,  or '  pilum,'  with  a  barbed 
point,  the  lance  with  a  long  iron  head,  and  the  battle-axe, 
completed  the  list,  bows  and  arrows  being  more  frequently 
used  for  the  chase  than  for  war.  The  javelin  being  hurled 
at  the  enemy's  shield,  could,  if  fixed  therein,  drag  it  down  by 
its  weight. 
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The  Frank  nsed  then  to  follow  up  his  attack  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  francisque,  a  single-edged  weapon — not 
double-edged,  as  many  have  asserted — often  making  use  of  this 
likewise  to  hurl  at  the  foeman's  shield  when  the  javelin  had 
not  taken  effect. 

The  sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  Childeric  I.  (457-481), 
and  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  has  been  so  imperfectly 
restored  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
original  appearance.  The  pommel  has  been  placed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  hilt  instead  of  the  upper,  so  that  it  looks  a 
second  guard,  and  gives  the  weapon  an  utterly  absurd  shape. 
We  unfortunately  have  neither  documents  nor  arms  which 
would  enable  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Franks  were  armcd.between  the  end  of  the  Mero- 
vingian and  the  beginning  of  the  Garlovingian  dynasty.  The 
sword  and  spurs  that  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charle- 
magne are  ahnost  all  that  remains,  for  the  ivory  cover  belong- 
ing to  the  Antiphonarium  of  St.  Gregory,  made  in  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  has  Boman  characters  traced  upon  it, 
and  was  no  doubt  copied  from  a  diptych.  We  must  look  in 
the  Bible  of  Charles  II.,  sumamed  *'  le  Chauve,"  and  even 
on  that  we  must  not  place  much  reliance,  for  the  artist 
has  evidently  allowed  his  fancy  to  guide  him  in  some 
of  the  illustrations.  In  one  of  these  the  king  is  re- 
presented sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  guards  clad 
like  Roman  warriors,  in  mantles  like  those  worn  by  the  Pre- 
torian  guard;  whilst  in  a  bas-relief  now  in  the  church  of 
Saint-Julien  at  Brioude  (Haute  Loire),  made  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  a  warrior  is  represented  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  a  conical  helmet ;  and  in  a  German  MS.  of  Wes- 
sobrunn,  at  Munich,  written  in  810,  the  soldiers  have 
helmets  that  come  low  down  on  the  neck,  and  round  shields. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  either  of  these  pictures  with  the 
evidence  of  the  monk  of  Saint-Gall,  who  wrote  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  says  that  Charle- 
magne and  his  soldiers  were  literally  encased  in  iron ;  that  the 
emperor  wore  an  iron  helmet ;  his  arms  were  protected  by 
plates  of  iron,  his  thighs  by  scales  of  the  same ;  the  lower  part 
of  his  legs  was  protected  by  greaves,  and  his  horse  was  clad 
in  armour  from  head  to  foot.  This  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  the  laws  of  that  sovereign,  who  ordered  that  all  warriors 
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should  wear  armlets,  helmets,  leg-pieces,  and  also  carry  a 
shield.  Although  the  Codex  aureus  evangdia  of  the  monastery 
of  Saint-Emeran  at  Ratishon,  a  work  undonhtedly  written 
ahout  870  a.d.,  shows  in  the  equipment  of  the  soldiers  many 
Roman  characteristics  similar  to  those  in  the  Bihle  of  Charles 
le  Chauve  before  mentioned,  and  of  the  Codex  aureus  of  Saint- 
Gall,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  retrogression  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  from  the  formidable 
and  complete  equipment  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Leges  Ixmgcbardorum  of  the  ninth  century,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Stuttgard,  confirm  these  doubts,  for 
in  them  the  king  of  Lombardy  is  represented  bearing  a  long 
shield  like  those  worn  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
ba».relief  on  a  shrine  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  treasury  of 
the  church  of  Saint-Maurice  in  Switzerland,  shows  a  warrior 
in  a  complete  suit  of  mail  armour. 

After  these  we  find  a  singular  dearth  of  historical  and 
archsBological  traces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Martyrologtum^ 
a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  same  library,  and  the  Biblia 
Sacra,  another  MS.  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris ;  both 
these  MSS.  are  of  the  tenth  century.  In  these  the  German 
knights  are  already  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Norman 
knights  that  are  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries. 

As  we  remarked  above,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  docu- 
ments on  this  subject  during  the  Carlovingian  period,  from 
the  year  687  to  ii87 ;  but  for  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
(1096  to  1270)  our  information  is  much  fuller. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  library,  the 
PsychonMchia  et  Prudeniius,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  repre- 
sents a  soldier  without  any  coat  of  mail,  but  wearing  a  helmet 
with  a  rounded  crown,  like  the  soldiers  in  the  BMia  Sacra 
mentioned  above;  whilst  another  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  called 
Aelfric,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  represents  a  knight 
in  mail  armour,  with  a  helmet  of  a  very  singular  shape,  having 
no  nose-piece  to  it,  though  in  the  Mariyrohgiumy  a  MS.  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  now  in  the  library  at  Stuttgard,  the  soldiers 
are  represented  wearing  helmets  with  the  nose-guard.  The 
Aelfric  MS.  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  archfeologist  for 
the  various  shapes  of  swords  it  gives,  for  by  the  length  and 
shape  of  the  blades  one  can  fix  the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
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In  the  illustrations  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  swords  with  trl- 
lohaied  hilts,  like  those  borne  by  the  warriors  in  the  BMia  Sacra. 
The  German  knight,  however,  is  armed  in  a  very  different 
manner  in  the  Jeremtas  Apooalypsis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  library  at  Dtisseldorf .  He  is  there  represented 
as  wearing  a  hauberk  with  long  sleeves  of  mail,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  his  hose  are  of  the  same  material ;  while  he 
also  carries  the  little  bassinet  and  the  long-pointed  shield  of 
a  convex  shape,  square  at  the  top  and  pointed  at  the  end.  The 
same  armour  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  statues  of  the  founders 
of  the  cathedral  at  Naumburg,  of  the  same  date ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  shield  on  that  statue  is  of  the  shape 
that  is  generally  called  in  France,  Norman,  We  also  see 
the  same  armour  in  the  sculptures  of  twelfth -century  date 
on  the  gate  of  Heimbnrg  in  Austria,  a  town  close  to  the 
Hungarian  frontier.  The  warriors  on  the  mitre  of  Soligenthal 
in  Bavaria,  on  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Stephen  and  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  have  very  tall, 
rounded  helmets,  like  sugar-loaves  in  shape.  A  bas-relief  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  basilica  at  Zurich,  represents  the 
Duke  of  Bourckhard  with  helmet  and  sword,  the  shape  of  which 
reminds  one  of  the  weapons  of  the  Martyrologium  of  Stuttgard. 
A  statuette  in  yellow  copper  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Nieuwerkerke,  is  very  interesting,  because  the 
nose-piece  of  the  helmet  is  much  broader  at  the  bottom  than 
others  of  the  same  time.  The  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  was 
made  soon  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  year  1066,  is  ont  best  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Norman  armour,  as  it  shows  us  the  manner  in  which  soldiers 
were  armed  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  fb>st  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuries.  The  conical  helmet  on  the  bas-relief  of 
Brioude  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  tapestry,  but  it  has  generally 
a  fixed  nose-piece,  similar  to  the  casques  in  the  Martyr- 
cloffium  of  the  tenth  century.  Henry  I.  of  England  (1100) 
and  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland  (1107-1128)  are  represented  on 
their  seals  wearing  the  conical  helmets,  called  in  France 
Norman;  it  is  only  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  we  find  helmets  with  round  crowns  worn  in  England, 
similar  to  that  on  the  seal  of  Richard  I.,  Cceur  de  Lion 
(1189-1199),  though  this  same  kind  of  casque  was  worn  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.    (See  MS.  of  Wes- 
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sobruim,  and  the  reliquary  of  the  chnrch  of  Saint-Maurice.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  frescoes  on  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bronswick,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
who  died  in  the  year  1195,  represent  flights  wearing  conical 
casques,  and  others  already  provided  with  rounded  Helms, 

About  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleyenth 
century,  a  knight  wore  usually  a  long  tunic  or  hauberk 
(called  in  German  Hcdtberg ;  in  old  German,  hrunne  or  hrunica), 
that  extended  to  just  above  the  knee,  and  with  sleeves  which 
at  first  reached  to  the  elbow,  but  were  subsequently  brought 
lower  down  on  the  arm.  He  also  wore  a  sort  of  hood  called 
a  camail,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  so  that  only  a  little  of  the  face  remained  exposed. 
This  hcmherh  or  smock  frock  was  made  of  leather  or  linen, 
and  had  either  strong  wrought  iron  rings,  sewed  on  it  side  by 
side,  or  chains  placed  either  lengthways  or  crossways,  or 
metal  plates  in  the  shape  of  scales.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
William  the  Conqueror  is  represented  with  the  lower  part  of 
his  stockings  covered  with  rings,  while  the  knights,  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon  warriors,  have  their  feet  bound  round  with 
thongs.  The  statue  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cathedral 
at  Naumburg,  a  building  of  the  eleventh  century,  mentioned 
above,  wears  leggings  covered  with  mail,  and  the  figures  re- 
presented on  coins  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  have  the  same  kind  of  armour. 

The  Norman  hauberk,  therefore,  was  a'  sort  of  close-fitting 
upper  garment,  with  stockings  attached  to  it.  It  was  made 
in  one  piece  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  and  reached  down 
to  the  elbows.  The  camaU  was  a  separate  garment,  and  pro- 
tected the  back  of  the  neck,  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fiEuse ;  but  amongst  the  Normans  additional  safety  was  afforded 
by  the  conical  helmet,  fitted  sometimes  with  a  long  nose-piece, 
and  sometimes  with  a  guard  for  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  hauberk  is  generally  represented  having  a  lattice- 
work, and  in  each  of  the  squares  large  iron  rings  sewed 
on,  or  the  heads  of  nails  riveted.  In  the  designs  on  the 
MSS.  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  kind  from 
the  other.  Coats  are  also  to  be  seen,  made  entirely  of  iron 
scales,  and  hauberks  latticed  all  over,  but  not  having  either 
nails  or  rings  fastened  to  them.  The  Veleslav  manuscript, 
in  the  library  of  the  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Eaudnitz,  seems 
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to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  body-armour  in  Bohemia 
had  not  made  very  much  progress  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  already  find  pointed  mailed  shoes  in  use 
(a  la  poidainejj  hats,  large  iron  helmets,  and  small  shields. 
The  latter  may  also  be  seen  in  the  valuable  MS.  of  that  time 
called  the  German  ^neid  of  Henry  I.  of  Waldeck,  in  the 
library  at  Berlin.  In  this  last-mentioned  MS.  the  horses  are 
covered  with  housings  in  lattice  work  and  studded  with  nail- 
heads,  and  the  knights  have  high  helmets  with  crests,  two 
things  that  were  very  rare  at  that  time.  The  German  MS. 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  now  in  the 
library  at  Munich,  is  also  very  interesting,  for  in  it  we  see 
the  Imights  armed  with  leg-pieces  of  plate  and  solerets,  or 
small  shoes,  a  la  poulaine. 

The  defensive  armour  of  the  Norman  was  completed 
by  a  shield,  generally  pear-shaped,  being  rounded  at  the 
top  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
cover  the  body,  reaching  as  it  did  a  little  above  the  shoulder 
and  just  below  the  hip.  The  Anglo-Saxon  shield  was  round 
and  convex,  something  like  those  of  the  Franks,  and  also 
liko  the  circular  buckler  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  wea- 
pons consisted  in  a  long  cross-hilted  sword,  which  was  never 
very  sharp,  a  mace,  a  battle-axe  with  either  a  long  or  short 
handle,  and  a  lance  with  a  little  pennon  hanging  to  it,  about 
two  feet  in  length.  The  sling  and  the  bow  were  their  missile 
weapons.  The  helmets  worn  by  the  archers  were  mostly 
without  a  nose-piece.  The  best  kind  of  latticed,  or  chequered, 
hauberk  was  made  of  several  layers  of  stuff  with  wadding 
between  each,  quilted  and  kept  together  by  pieces  of  leather 
placed  so  as  to  form  diamond-shaped  spaces,  a  ring  or  nail- 
head  being  sewed  in  each  space,  and  also  on  every  inter- 
secting angle.  The  coats  of  scale  armour,  usually  called 
jazerans  {korazims),  are  very  rare  at  this  period;  in  fact, 
we  may  venture  to  say  there  were  probably  none.  The 
earliest  one  that  I  can  trace  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  ages  is  a  kind  of  sliirt  of  mail  worn  by  a  knight  in 
the  Codex  Aureus  of  Saint-Gkkll,  written  in  the  ninth  century. 
Nevertheless  we  must  not  fail  to  make  a  distinction  between 
these  ja^eratw  and  those  of  a  later  date,  for  in  the  museum 
at  Dresden  there  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  latter  kind  that 
King  Sobieski  wore  before  Vienna,  in  the  year  1629.    It 
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seexuB  that  hauberks  made  of  scale  annonr  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  north,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  on  many  of 
the  coins  of  Magdeburg  from  1150  to  1160,  as  well  as 
several  other  German  coins  of  the  same  date. 

All  these  coats  of  mail  above  mentioned  may  be  divided 
into  four  sorts  of  ringed  coats,  made  of  flat  rings  sewed  on 
side  by  side ;  coats  made  of  oval  rings,  each  one  placed  so  as 
to  overlap  half  the  next,  coats  made  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces 
of  metal,  and  coats  with  scales. 

The  real  coat  of  mail,  which  is  erroneously  thought  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  East  after  the  crusades,  was  already 
in  use  in  the  centre  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  some  time 
before  the  eleventh  century.  Some  pieces  in  the  shape  of  rings, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  found  at 
Ti^fenau  ;  they  are  of  perfect  workmanship  and  date,  certainly 
some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  crusades.  The  epic  poem 
of  Gudrun  relates  how  Herwig  took  off  his  hauberk  and  placed 
it  upon  his  shield ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  how  his  clothes 
were  covered  with  the  rust  of  his  hauberk.  The  *'  Enigma 
of  Aldhelm,"  a  work  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  mentions 
this  "  lorica  as  being  made  entirely  of  metal,  having  no  tissue," 
a  passage  which  certainly  describes  the  original  coat  of  mail. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  Boman  de  Bou,  written  after 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  must  be  about  this  species  of 
coat  that  the  Byzantine  Princesse  Anna  Comnena  ^1083-1148) 
speaks  of  in  her  memoirs,  when  she  says  *'  that  it  was  made 
entirely  of  steel  rings  riveted  together,  that  it  was  unknown 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  only  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Europe."  The  coat  of  mail  is  also  mentioned 
by  a  monk  of  Mairemontiers,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Louis  YII.  (1187-1180),  who  has  given  a  detailed  description 
of  the  armour  of  QeaSrej  of  Normandy. 

The  lattice-worked  coat,  as  well  the  hauberk  covered  with 
chains  or  rings,  although  proof  against  arrows,  were  of  no 
avail  against  heavier  weapons,  such  as  lances  ;  in  addition  to 
this,  they  were  found  to  be  too  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  so 
were  given  up  by  degrees,  so  that  we  find,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  coats  of  mail  very  generally  worn 
by  the  richer  knights— a  defence  which,  like  the  former, 
was  of  no  avail  against  rude  shocks,  but  which  the  art  of 
wire-drawing,  invented  in  1806  by  Bodolf  of  Nuremberg, 
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broaght  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  knights.  The  wrought- 
iron  rings  had  been  previously  made  one  by  one,  and  then 
riveted  together,  so  that  on  this  account  coats  of  mail  were  far 
too  expensive  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  knights  or  by  the  simple 
man-at-arms.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines  in  1214,  the  armour 
of  the  men  was  in  a  very  x)erfect  condition.  They  had  ankle 
and  knee-pieces,  coats,  a  kind  of  shirt  called  camail,  aim- 
guards,  all  made  of  mail,  and  so  closely  worked  that  they 
were  proof  at  every  point  against  the  dagger,  the  detestable 
misericorde  and  the  Fanzerbrecher,  so  that  in  order  to  kill  an 
unhorsed  antagonist  one  was  forced  to  beat  him  to  death. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  (1226-1270) 
the  whole  suit  of  mail  was  in  general  use  amongst  people  of 
means  in  Fi'ance  and  Italy.    It  was  alike  on  both  sides,  with- 
out any  seam,  and  was  slipped  on  like  a  shirt ;  over  it  was 
worn  a  garment  of  quilted  stuff  or  leather,  called  a  gamboison 
or  gambeaon  ;  for  a  long  time  this  latter  garment  was  the  only 
species  of  defensive  armour  worn  by  the  foot   soldiers  in 
France.     In  that  country  the  armour  of  the  common  horse- 
men during  the  middle  ages  was  very  imperfect,  for  the 
French  towns,  not  being  nearly  as  rich  or  as  influential 
as  the  large  German,  Flemish,  and  Italian  cities,  were  imable 
to  organise  regular  bodies  of  townsmen  properly  armed.   The 
gamboison  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  made  of  linen  embroi- 
dered with  eyelet-holes.  Plate  armour,  made  at  first  of  leather, 
and  later  on  of  steel,  was  in  use  at  a  much  earlier  period  in 
Giermany  than  in  Italy,  for  some  German  MSS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  represent  knights  in  this  new  sort  of  armour 
with  the  heaume  complete,  whilst  in  Italy  we  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  it  till  the  fourteenth  century. 

Over  the  coat  of  mail  the  knights  commonly  wore  a  sort  of 
loose  frock  made  without  sleeves ;  it  was  of  a  light  material, 
and  was  called  in  German  Waffenrock.  It  reached  as  fiar  as 
the  knee,  and  on  it  were  embroidered  the  armorial  bearings 
of  its  owner.  This  coat  was  generally  the  work  of  the  Cas- 
tellan^s  lady.  The  large  hauberk,  sometimes  called  the  white 
hauberk  (die  game  Briinne),  was  made  entirely  of  mail,  and 
in  France  the  knights  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  it.  It 
weighed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  (French),  and  was 
composed  of  a  long  tunic,  with  the  hood,  sleeves,  and  stockings. 
Subsequently  the  hands  were  covered  with  mittens  of  mail, 
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the  thumb  alone  haying  a  separate  division.  Under  this  coat 
was  worn  a  large  plate  of  iron,  which  covered  the  whole  of  the 
chest.  At  this  time  such  was  the  usual  armour  of  the  French 
cavalry.  The  small  winglets  that  were  attached  to  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  earlier  coats  of  leather  and  of  horn,  were  sorts 
of  escutcheons,  which  varied  in  shape ;  the  oval  form  being 
usually  preferred,  like  those  on  the  statue  of  Hudolph  of 
Hierstein  in  the  cathedral  at  Basle.  These  winglets,  as  well 
as  the  shield,  had  the  arms  of  the  owner  blazoned  on  them. 
They  were,  however,  in  use  for  about  fifty  years  only. 

The  small  bassinet  (called  in  Celtic  Ixic)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  larger  bassinet  or  casque  that  was  in  use 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  tiie  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  worn  as  often  under  as  over  the  camail,  and  between  it 
and  the  head  was  a  cap  of  quilted  stuff,  sometimes  fastened  by 
strings  to  the  bassinet.  Over  this  was  worn,  during  tourna- 
ments or  in  battle,  the  heaume  (derived  from  the  German 
helm\  an  enormous  helmet,  which,  at  first,  had  no  crest, 
usually  carried  at  the  saddle  of  the  knight  when  riding. 
The  long  shield,  rounded  at  the  top  and  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  completed  the  equipment  Subsequently  the  large 
bassinet  was  worn  underneath  the  heaume,  which  became 
in  consequence  even  larger  than  before.  The  habergeon, 
a  species  of  small  hauberk,  was  worn  only  by  the  shield- 
bearers,  archers,  men-at-arms,  and  such  like.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Skjague,  and  came  again  into  fiBfihion  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
each  separate  kind  of  coat,  for  all  the  coats  of  mail  were  made 
in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  in  small  links,  called  a  grains  d^orge, 
from  their  resemblance  to  barleycorns.  Still  we  may  gene- 
rally take  it  for  granted  that  the  thicker  and  heavier  the  link 
the  more  ancient  is  the  coat.  Ghambly  on  the  Oise  was  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  a  double  tissue  of  links,  which, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  period,  was  made  with  four 
rings  joined  on  to  one ;  still  I  very  much  doubt  if  such  a  coat 
were  ever  really  made.  Many  of  the  coats  of  mail  that  one 
sees  now-a-days  are  counterfeit,  and  can  easily  be  detected  by 
an  amateur  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  riveted. 

The  Persian  coats  of  mail,  however,  are  still  as  often  made 
with  riveted  as  unriveted  rings.  Brigantines,  which  were  so 
often  confounded  with  the  horazi'nSy  and  even  with  the  hauberks, 
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are  not  to  be  found  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  centnry,  at  which 
time  they  began  to  be  in  general  use,  particularly  in  Italy. 
They  were  worn  by  the  archers  on  horseback,  and  by  knights 
of  moderate  means.  Some  of  these  were  made  of  thin  plates 
covered  with  silk  velvet,  and  were  worn  by  nobles  in  Italy 
instead  of  the  quilted  doublet,  as  a  protection  against  bandits. 
Charles  le  Temeraire  used  to  wear  one.  The  brigantine  was 
generally  made  of  thin  rectangular  plates  of  metal,  each  one 
being  riveted  on  to  the  lining,  and  overlapping  half  the  other. 
In  several  museums  these  hriganiines  have  been  exhibited  on 
the  wrong  side,  with  the  scales  on  the  outer  side  ;  this  is  evi- 
dently an  error,  for  we  can  see  by  the  curved  scales  that  they 
were  meant  to  line  the  brigantine,  which  was  worn  over  the 
ordinary  doublet. 

Their  principal  weapons  were  the  lance  and  the  sword,  the 
hilt  of  which  during  all  this  time  had  remained  unaltered  as 
to  the  straight  guard  for  the  hand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  hauberk 
began  to  be  shortened,  and,  arm-guards  and  leg-pieces  made 
of  prepared  leather  or  steel  being  added,  a  radical  change 
soon  began. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  German  armour,  made  of 
plates  of  steel,  and  called  plate  armour  {Schienenrustuiig), 
gradually  gaining  ground.  This  armour,  particularly  when 
of  good  workmanship  and  well  jointed  may,  when  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier  period  than 
in  Italy  and  France  :  in  these  countries  the  transition  period 
lasted  till  the  reign  of  Philip  YI.  (1340),  at  which  time 
even  complete  suits  of  plate  armour  did  not  yet  exist. 

In  the  German  MS.  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  knights  are  represented  clad  in  plate 
armour,  wearing  helms,  and  their  horses  completely  clad  in 
armour,  though  the  illuminations  of  a  Burgimdian  MS.  in 
the  ''  Bibliotheque  do  I'Arsenal "  at  Paris,  a  work  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  Sans- 
Peur  (1404  to  1419),  but  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
show  Burgundian  armour  in  a  far  less  advanced  state. 

These  illuminations  satisfy  me  on  a  point  which  I  had  already 
noticed  in  the  Swiss  arsenals ;  that  i6,  that  black  armour  was 
more  extensively  used  among  the  Burgundian  and  Sardinian 
nations,  and  bright  steel  armour  among  the  Austrians. 
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While  this  new  kind  of  armour  had  been  substitnted  for 
the  hauberk  of  mail,  the  under-garments  had  also  undergone 
a  change.  Doublets  without  sleeves,  but  with  hose  attached 
to  them,  were  worn,  very  like  in  appearance  to  the  common 
dress  of  little  boys  at  the  present  day. 

This  doublet  was  made  entirely  of  linen,  slightly  quilted, 
and  haying  rings  of  mail  under  the  breast-plate  and  under 
the  knees  and  arms,  so  as  to  protect  the  body  wherever  the 
armour  was  weakest,  and  wherever  an  opening  might  occur 
for  the  sword  or  small  three-sided  poniard  (called  in  German 
Panzerhrecher). 

llic  only  specimen  of  this  dress  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  at  the  present  day  is  to  be  seen  complete  and  in  capital 
preservation  in  the  museum  at  Munich. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea 
which  has  sprung  up  that  the  men  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
were  taller  and  broader  than  the  men  of  the  present  day ;  the 
fact  being  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  must  have 
been  of  smaller  make,  for  the  armour  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  is  too  narrow  for  any  one  of  average 
proportions  now-a-days  to  wear.  I  made  several  experiments 
in  the  arsenals  of  Germany  which  strengthened  the  opinion  I 
had  already  formed  by  inspecting  other  collections.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  leg  and  calf  that  the  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent race  may  be  seen ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  of  the  present  day  to  make  a  leg-piece  of  the  middle 
ages  or  of  the  Benaissance  period  meet  round  the  calf. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  form  of 
plate  armour  underwent  a  great  many  changes,  which  varied 
according  to  the  country  and  the  period. 

The  influence  of  the  changes  in  ordinary  costumes,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  fighting  through  the  invention  of 
firearms,  may  be  traced  in  the  altered  form  of  the  armour. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  armour 
was  usually  Gk>thic  in  style.  The  shapes  of  the  swords  and 
breast-plates  of  that  time  are  very  tasteful,  some  of  them  being 
among  the  most  beautiful  ever  made. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  breast-plate  was  often  rounded  in  shape, 
the  passe-gardes  had  increased  to  an  extravagant  size,  the 
tassettes  of  jointed  work  were  made  even  more  curved  than 
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before,  and  the  whole  armour  began  to  lose  its  beauty  and 
simplicity  as  well  as  its  severe  and  formidable  character. 

The  fluted  armour,  which  was  invented  in  Grermany,  and 
was  indifferently  called  Milanese  or  Maximilian,  marks  the 
period  of  the  decay  of  chivalry ;  for  the  cuirass  of  the  time  of 
Henri  II.,  which  is  very  like  a  close-fitting  coat  in  shape,  as 
well  as  the  breast-plate,  which  resembles  the  deformed  figure 
of  Punch,  have  lost  all  manly  character. 

Very  shortly  armour  assumed  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 
The  breast-plate  was  made  smaller  and  flattened,  whilst  the 
long  cuissarts,  that  had  taken  the  places  of  tasseta  as  thigh 
coverings,  were  brought  round  behind  so  as  to  cover  the 
loins — all  these  alterations  making  the  wearer  look  like  a 
lobster.  We  soon  find  top-boots  taking  the  place  of  greaves, 
so  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  still  more  so 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  armour  had  almost  disappeared ; 
in  losing  its  massive  character  it  had  become  of  very  little 
use,  and  in  a  very  short  time  tanned  leather  took  its  place. 
In  Germany  as  well  as  in  France  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  hufflettn  with  its  high  stock  took  the  place  of  the 
cuirass ;  the  latter  was  worn  only  on  special  occasions. 

We  are  able  to  distinguish  and  classify  armour  through  ob- 
serving the  characteristics  of  its  period,  which  are  as  easily 
recognisable  as  in  the  civil  costumes  of  the  same  dates. 
For  instance,  the  conical  casque,  called  in  France  Norman, 
so  often  represented  on  monuments  of  the  tenth  century ;  the 
Jieaume,  made  according  to  the  English  pattern  with  nose-piece, 
or  according  to  the  German  pattern  with  vizor,  belonging  to 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the  crested  helm,  irom. 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  small  bassinet  or 
cervdieref  which  used  to  be  worn  under  the  heaume ;  the 
larger  bassinet  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries ;  the  aalade  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  metal  head- 
coverings  and  saucepan  helmets,  the  earliest  specimens  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries ;  the  different  sorts  of  burgonets  in  the 
sixteenth ;  the  armet  or  helmet  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (the  last  technical  name  applied  in  the  trade 
to  a  headgear)  ;  the  morion  and  the  cabanset^  both  of  which, 
being  lighter  sorts  of  helmets,  were  worn  only  by  the  in- 
&ntry — ^all  these  different  pieces  of  armour  help  us,  by  their 
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shape  and  general  characteristics,  to  fix  the  date  of  their 
make  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  importance  of  the  buckler  among  the  northern  nations, 
and  particularly  among  the  German  race,  gave  rise  to  an  art 
which  was  quite  original  in  its  way.  We  shall  see  shortly 
that  the  shield  was  a  much  more  important  portion  of  the 
armour  in  mediasyal  than  in  ancient  times.  It  is  on  the  Ger- 
manic shield  that  the  feudal  spirit  is  first  to  be  traced, 
as  on  its  surface  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings. 
When  Tacitus,  writing  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  stated 
in  his  "  De  Grermani&  '*  that  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of 
painting  their  shields  with  all  sorts  of  gay  colours  and  devices, 
he  was  ignorant  that  these  devices  were  a  sort  of  hierogly- 
phic denoting  the  most  famous  deeds  achieved  by  the  owner 
of  the  shield.  This  custom  was  so  general  among  ihe  Grermans 
that  the  words  for  painter  {SchUder)  and  the  verb  to  paint 
{SchUdem)  in  old  German  are  derived  from  Schild,  a  buckler. 

These  records  of  deeds  achieved,  whether  they  were  re- 
presentations of  the  weapon  by  the  aid  of  which  they  had  been 
accomplished,  or  of  the  enemy  or  monster  overcome,  remained 
during  the  warrior's  life  as  his  distinctive  badge — a  custom 
which  proves  that,  at  the  outset,  armorial  bearings  were  not 
hereditary ;  for  as  the  son  could  gain  no  credit  in  any  way 
from  the  deeds  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  conquer  in 
his  turn  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  his  shield  painted — a  fact 
to  which  Virgil  refers  when  he  says  <«  Parma  inglorius 
alba." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  tournaments 
became  so  frequent  in  Germany  that  in  a  short  time  armorial 
bearings  were  considered  common  to  the  whole  family,  then 
to  their  descendants,  and  in  a  short  time  strictly  hereditary. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  some  time 
before  the  crusades,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recog- 
nition of  the  new  nobility,  a  knight,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
barrier  of  the  tournament,  used  to  deposit  there  his  shield 
and  his  helmet,  which  was  a  sign  to  the  heralds  (derived 
from  the  German  Herold,  noble  crier)  that  the  bearer  of 
these  arms  had  the  right  to  engage  in  the  tourney. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusades, 
almost  all  Europe  had  adopted  these  distinctive  marks,  and 
from  that  time  armorial  bearings  and  the  art  of  heraldry  have 
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existed  amongst  Cbxistian  nations,  and  even  amongst  the 
Moors  in  Spain. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  nobles  took  to  adding 
to  their  names  the  name  of  their  castles  or  of  their  lands — a 
custom  which  gave  rise  to  the  fashion  of  differences  in 
family  arms. 

The  Normans  as  well  as  the  Franks  introduced  into 
France  at  a  very  early  period  the  custom  of  wearing  armorial 
bearings.  The  shields  of  the  Norman  knights  were  all 
painted  with  representations  of  fantastic  animals,  which  wore 
clearly  their  personal  arms. 

The  shield  has  varied  in  shape  more  than  any  other  part  of 
defensive  armour.  The  Keltic,  the  German,  the  Scandinavian, 
and  British  shields — all  furnished  with  a  boss — the  square 
Germanic  shield  of  the  anti-Merovingian  period ;  the  buckler 
of  the  Merovingians,  Carlovingians,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
the  long  painted  shield  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
generally  called  the  Norman  shield  ;  the  triangular  shield  of 
the  same  epoch;  the  small  shield  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ;  the  German  shield  called  pavois ;  the 
manieau  d'armea;  the  round  shield  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries ;  the  buckler  and  the  target — had  all  their 
distinctive  features  and  names,  and  open  a  large  field  for 
study. 

The  shape  and  make  of  the  gauntlet  also  helps  us  in  most 
crises  to  fix  the  date  of  the  armour  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  first  kind,  which  was  used  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  was  only  a  sort  of  bag  made  of  mail,  formed 
from  the  end  of  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  regular  gauntlet,  with  separate  fingers  to  it, 
came  into  fashion,  which  again  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
superseded  by  the  mitten.  The  mitten  was  made  of  thin 
plates  of  steel,  with  joints,  to  enable  the  hand  to  move  freely, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  armour  of  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans. 
It  is  also  of  this  mitten  that  Bayard  speaks  when  he  says, 
*^  Ge  que  gantelet  gagne,  gorgerin  le  mango."  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  gauntlets  were  again  made 
with  divisions  for  the  fingers,  the  invention  of  pistols  and 
firearms  having  rendered  this  necessary. 

About  the  fourteenth  century  coverings  for  the  feet,  made 
of  thin  plates  of  steel  or  iron,  called  aolereta  or  pedieuXy 
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were  nniyersally  adopted ;  and  in  the  north,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  also  the  lower  part  of 
the  mailed  hose  was  superseded  by  tumdierea,  or  plates  of 
armour.  The  form  of  ihe  soleret  is  a  safe  indicator  of  its 
date;  it  originally  terminated  in  an  ogival  point;  which 
gradually  began  to  grow  longer,  till  at  last  it  assumed  a  very 
extravagant  length,  like  the  chauamrea  a  la  poulaine. 
From  1420  to  1470  these  shoes  were  worn  in  a  fashion 
called  Vogive  tiers  point ;  from  1470  to  1550,  Babot  et  le 
pied  d'ours;  after  1570,  hec  de  canne;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  precise  date  when  the  changes  took  place.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  tDp-boote  had  taken  the  place 
of  solerets  and  greaves.  The  shape  of  the  shoes  called 
a  la  paulaine  is  only  usefiil  in  helping  to  fix  the  date  of  a 
suit  of  armour  when  one  is  certain  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  for  they  were  adopted  at  different  times  in 
different  countries.  This  kind  of  shoe  called  a  la  poukUne 
was  in  fashion  in  France  from  1360  to  1420,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  early  as  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (1315)  the 
Austrian  kaights  are  said  to  have  cut  off  the  long  points  of 
their  shoes  on  dismounting  from  horseback ;  and  still  earlier 
(1154-1189),  Henry  II.,  of  England,  wore  shoes  a  lapoulaine 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  a  deformity  on  one  of  his  feet. 
The  fashion,  however,  first  originated  in  Hungary. 

The  defensive  armour  worn  by  horses  has  undergone 
changes  of  fashion  as  well  as  that  worn  by  men,  for  the 
fluted  armour  was  used  as  a  protection  for  the  breast,  the 
nose,  the  sides,  and  the  hind-quarters  of  the  horse;  the 
oldest  representation  of  this  kind  of  armour  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  is  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Lion  of 
Germany  (1195),  where  the  horse  belonging  to  the  duke  is 
covered  with  a  trellis-work,  with  heads  of  nails  riveted  into 
the  squares,  the  same  as  those  represented  in  the  -German 
.^Ineid  of  ^e  thirteenth  century  of  Henry  of  Waldeck,  now 
in  the  library  of  Berlin. 

The  spur  in  use  till  the  eleventh  century  had  a  straight 
point,  but  no  roweL  After  that  time  the  point  was  made  so 
as  to  slope  upwards  slightly,  while  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  made  with  a  bend  or  crook  in  the  shank,  but  the 
rowel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  generally  hud  eight  points.     During  the 
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fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentnries  the  shank  became  longer  and 
longer,  till  at  last  it  was  transformed,  through  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  into  a  mere  toy.  The  saddle  varied  much  in 
shape,  pajrticnlarly  those  nsed  in  toomaments.  The  cele- 
brated wooden  saddle  made  in  Germany,  and  constructed 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  tilter  remaining  seated,  is  the  rarest. 

The  list  of  swords  is  very  long,  and  comprises  the  rapier, 
a  duelling  and  fencing  sword — a  weapon  which  cannot  be 
traced  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  the  art  of 
fencing  was  first  introduced — the  ancient  claymore,  which  had 
not  a  basket  hilt,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  the  scimitar ;  the 
sabre  already  employed  among  the  Dacians  in  the  time  of 
Trajan ;  the  yatagan,  the  cangiar,  the  flissat,  the  koukris,  have 
as  many  varieties  a§  the  dagger,  the  poignard,  the  stiletto,  the 
khouttar,  and  the  cm.  The  lance,  the  pike,  the  mace,  the 
morgenstem,  the  scythe  and  the  sickle,  the  boar-spear,  the 
hammer,  the  flail,  the  hatchet,  the  halberd,  the  corsesca—tk 
kind  of  spear — the  raneonej  the  partisan,  the  spontoon,  the 
war-fork,  and  the  bayonet,  fumiah  as  many  subjects  for 
study  and  research  as  do  the  sling,  the  fusHbcde,  the  bow, 
the  cross-bow,  and  the  sarbacane,  or  blow-pipe. 

All  those  machines  formerly  used  in  war,  such  as  the 
balista,  the  catapult,  the  trSbucheiy  the  battering-ram,  and 
many  others,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  added  a  large  number  of  their  own  inven- 
tion— a  fact  which  we  gather  from  the  manuscripts  of  that 
period,  and  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  put  implicit  faith -in  the 
supposed  existence  of  all  the  machines  described  and  re- 
presented in  these  MSS. ;  very  few  really  existed,  the  greater 
number  being  merely  designed  by  the  inventors.  But  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  fire-barrels  and  incendiary  arrows 
were  hurled  by  means  of  these  engines,  as  that  pots  of 
unslaked  lime  were  shot  into  a  besieged  town  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  defenders.  Leonard  Fronsperg  has  described 
the  way  in  which  they  we^re  used  in  his  work,  Kriegfkuck^ 
published  in  1578;  and  in  the  museum  at  Zurich  are 
exhibited  some  specimens  which  were  found  under  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle. 

It  is  worth  while  oDserving,  that  from  the  fourteenth 
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century  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  knights,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  had  adopted  a  habit  common  likewise 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  of  dismounting  and  fight- 
ing on  foot — a  practice  adopted,  as  our  readers  will  re^ 
member,  at  the  battle  of  Cr^cy  (1346).  It  is  to  this  sacri- 
fice of  old  traditional  dignity  that  may  probably  be  ascribed 
the  change  in  constructipn  of  armour  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VH.  (1446). 

The  Mus^e  Imp^riale  d'Artillerie  possesses  two  of  the  finest 
suits  of  this  new  kind  of  armour,  which  were  originally  in  the 
Ambras  collection ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  must  have 
been  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  move  in  this  double-jointed 
armour.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  directors  of  this 
museum  were  to  cause  some  experiments  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  this  question. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  tournaments 
became  a  regular  practice,  the  want  was  felt  of  some 
better  protection  for  the  head  against  the  formidable  thrusts 
of  the  heavy  lance,  not  unlike  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  size  and 
omnbersomeness,  and  which  later  on  was  fixed  to  the  cuirass 
as  in  a  vice,  by  means  of  a  hook  caUed  faucre^  or  rest.  The 
heaume,  that  enormous  helmet  that  covered  the  camaU  and 
the  hoMtn^,  the  earliest  existing  specimens  of  which  are  of 
English  origin,  was  soon  added,  and  was  fastened  to  the  rest 
of  the  armour  by  means  of  screws  and  chains. 

The  introduction  into  tournaments  of  the  laws  of  chivalry 
is  thought  to  date  from  about  the  twelfth  century,  although 
tournaments,  conducted  on  a  certain  method,  but  not  regu- 
lated by  any  fixed  laws,  date  much  earlier.  Some  tourna- 
ments are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  Germany  as  far  back 
as  the  ninth  century,  which  accounts  for  the  great  perfection 
to  which  the  manufacture  of  armour  had  been  carried  in  that 
ootmtry.  According  to  the  registers  existing  in  difierent  towns, 
no  fewer  than  a  himdred  and  eighty  regular  tournaments 
must  have  taken  place  at  different  times,  not  including  a 
large  number  of  smaller  **  passages  of  arms."  The  most  im- 
portant, starting  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth,  were  almost  all  of  them  held  in  Germany,  and  are,  at 
Barcelona  in  811,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Count 
Linofre ;  at  Strasburg  in  842,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
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Bald;  at  Eatisbon  in  925,  under  Henry  the  Fowler;  at 
Magdeburg  in  932,  under  the  same ;  at  Spires,  under  Otho  I., 
in  938 ;  at  Eothenburg  in  942,  under  Conrade  of  Fran- 
eonia ;  at  Constance  in  948,  under  Lewis  the  Swabian ;  at 
Merseburg,  on  the  Saale,  in  968;  at  Brunswick  in  996; 
at  Treves  in  1019,  under  Conrad  I.,  and  another  also  at 
Treves  in  1029 ;  at  Halle  in  1042,  under  Henry  III. ; 
at  Augsburg  in  1080,  under  Hermann  of  Swabia;  at 
Gottingen  in  1118,  and  again  in  1119 ;  at  Liege  in  1148, 
under  Theodore  of  Holland,  in  which  took  part  fourteen 
princes  and  dukes,  ninety-one  counts,  eighty-four  barons, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  knights,  and  three  hundred 
nobles;  at  Zurich  in  1165,  under  Duke  Guelph  of  Bavaria ; 
at  Beaucaire  in  1174,  under  Henry  IL  of  England;  at 
Corbie  in  Picardy  in  1234,  where  Floris  lY.  count  of 
Holland  was  slain. 

These  tournaments  often  occasioned  much  bloodshedding, 
at  one  time  as  many  as  sixty  people  being  killed  in  one 
passage  at  arms.  Notwithstanding  the  anaUiema  launched 
by  Pope  Eugenius,  in  the  ninth  century,  against  these 
barbarous  sports,  they  increased  more  and  more,  so  that  aft^r 
the  return  of  the  first  Crusaders,  when  hereditary  arms  were 
universaUy  adopted,  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  a 
regular  heraldic  code,  which,  though  very  complicated,  still, 
by  its  strict  regulations,  gave  to  this  military  exercise  a 
chivalrous  bearing,  which  in  Provence  assumed  almost  the 
character  of  romance.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  these  tourna- 
ments, which  took  place  of  course  in  time  of  peace,  as 
many,  if  not  more,  titles  of  knighthood  were  conferred  than 
in  battle ;  and  it  was  on  these  grand  occasions  that  noble 
allianceB  were  generally  formed.  As  the  young  country 
squire  passed  most  of  his  time  in  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  castle,  placed  on  the  top  of  high  rocks,  or  in  the  midst  of 
thick  forests,  he  had  no  other  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
daughters  of  nobles  bnt  at  tournaments,  at  which  places 
they  displayed  their  charms,  being  dressed  out  in  finery 
and  stulb  of  such  brilliant  colours,  that  the  rude  en- 
closures and  galleries  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  perfect 
baskets  of  flowers.  Whilst  the  most  beautiful  lady,  who  was 
usually  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  distributing  the  prizes  to 
the  winners,  all  the  ladies  remained  standing,  and  the  knights 
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used  to  look  ronnd  and  select  their  partners  for  dancing,  and 
not  unfrequentlj  also  for  life.  It  was  for  these  very  fetes 
that  many  nobles  mined  themselyes  in  the  desire  to  eclipse 
their  riyals  in  the  richness  of  their  armonr  and  accoutre- 
ments, a  step  which  often  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Hebrew  usurer. 

These  tournaments  are  generally  divided  into  three  sorts, 
the  German  Bennen  or  tilt,  the  Gr^man  Siechen  or  passage  at 
arms,  and  the  German  Fmugtourvier ;  three  sorts,  which  in 
G(ermany  became  subdivided  into  eighteen.  These  divisions 
and  limitations  were  too  strict  and  precise  for  the  middle 
ages,  for  in  the  fites  of  that  time  these  arrangements  and 
restrictions  were  set  at  naught  far  more  than  is  supposed  by 
the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  imagination  is  as 
fertile  on  this  subject  as  on  that  of  war  machines. 

The  armour  usually  worn  for  tilting  is  supposed  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  lighter  than  that  used  in  war,  but  this 
is  an  error,  as  it  was  retJly  a  great  deal  heavier.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  for  a  man  to  lutve  borne  the  weight  of  one  of  those 
polished  steel  suits  of  armour  so  well  known  by  the  beauty 
of  their  design,  their  massive  character  and  enormous  weight, 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  passage  at  arms 
was,  however,  often  mixed  up  with  the  'joust '  (the  latter 
being  always  practised  on  horseback),  for  the  combat  was 
very  often  continued  on  foot  with  the  same  armour  after  one 
of  the  combatants  had  been  unhorsed.  Suits  of  armour  made 
specially  for  foot  combats  are  very  rare,  and  in  the  designs 
of  fifteenth-century  date,  preserved  in  the  Maximilian 
Museum  at  Augsburg,  we  see  that  in  tournaments  the  wooden 
mace  (kolbentumier)  was  not  the  only  weapon  employed,  for  in 
the  milSe  knights  are  represented  as  wearing  the  heaumej  and 
carrying  swords  attached  to  their  breastplates  by  means  of 
small  chains,  whilst  others  are  unng  that  less  dangerous 
weapon  the  wooden  mace  mentioned  above. 

llie  Gothic  armour  which  originated  first  in  Germany 
spread  rapidly  wherever  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  shown 
itself.  It  is  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  even 
on  the  classic  soil  of  Italy,  but  in  all  these  places  it  has  under- 
gone certain  modifications,  according  to  the  castoms  and  tastes 
of  the  nation.  In  Italy  armour  has  always  been  marked  by 
an  incompleteness  of  style,  though  the  designs  and  execution 
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of  the  ornaments  are  usnallj  yery  artistic  Tlie  artists  of 
that  country  were  too  much  influenced  by  a  natural' prejudice 
in  favour  of  classic  traditions  to  be  able  to  abandon  the 
Pagan  for  the  new  style,  which  was  characterized  by  great 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  by  a  complete  change  from  that 
of  the  past  age.  They  also  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  manner  of  fighting  required  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  armour. 

The  Arab  invasion  in  Spain  acted  rather  as  an  impulse  for 
improvement  in  the  making  of  armour  than  for  its  decadence, 
as  some  authors  would  have  us  believe,  for  the  decline  in 
the  manufacture  of  armour  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada  in  1492 ;  and  although 
after  this  the  Spanish  artists  had  recourse  again  to  the  Gothic 
style  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  for  the  decay  of  this  art 
was  complete  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  school.  The  art  of  painting  alone 
freed  itself  at  length  from  this  unhealthy  foreign  influence, 
and  some  of  the  finest  master-pieces  conspicuous  by  their 
originality  and  beauty  date  from  this  era.  As  to  the  oriental 
arms  of  the  present  day,  they  are  almost  identical  in  make 
to  those  that  the  eastern  nations  manufactured  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  We  see  particularly  in  the  illustrated  copy  of 
the  Schah'Namehy  or  Hoyal  Book,  that  is  in  the  library  at 
Munich,  a  poem  written  by  the  poet  Ferdusi  iu  the  reign 
of  Mahmoud,  the  founder  of  the  Ghaznavides,  999  years 
after  Christ,  that  Persian  equipment  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

We  find  very  little  change  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  armour, 
for  although  a  slight  alteration  can  be  traced  in  costume 
throughout  these  various  epochs,  separated  by  hundreds  of 
years,  the  form  of  arms  has  remained  stationary.  The 
sabres,  iron-forks,  pikes,  swords,  and  even  cuirasses  and 
helmets  exhibited  in  the  Mus^e  d*Artillerie  at  Paris,  used  in 
the  last  war,  are  identical  with  those  dating  centuries  back, 
that  may  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  elsewhere. 

War  machines,  the  artillery  of  ancient  times,  were  adopted 
by  the  middle  ages  with  very  slight  modifications  from  those 
used  by  the  Bomans,  for  we  see  from  the  illustrations  of  the 
period  that  their  construction  was  almost  identical.  We  can 
have  no  doubt  of  these  machines  having  really  existed,  new 
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proof  baying  been  afforded  to  us  by  tbe  remains  of  balistas 
found  under  tbe  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kussikon  in  Switzer- 
land, wbicb  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  tbe  tbirteentb- century. 
Tbese  remains,  togetber  witb  a  large  number  of  broad  arrow 
beads,  are  preserved  in  tbe  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Zurich. 
In  some  illustrations  by  Zeitblom  in  a  manuscript  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century  belonging  to  tbe  library  of  Prince  Wald- 
burg  Wolf  egg,  we  baye  a  representation  of  the  catapult  or 
tormentum  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  known  in  French  under 
a  slightly  different  form  by  tbe  name  of '  onagre,'  and  yery 
like  one  in  the  '*  Becueil  d'anciens  poetes  fran9ais "  in  the 
Imperial  library  at  Paris.  The  records  of  Mens  also  make 
mention  of  tbese  catapults,  but  we  can  nowhere  find  any 
traces  of  the  polyspagte.  Besides  tbese  machines  for  hurling 
missiles  used  in  the  middle  ages,  many  others  were  invented 
for  the  defence  of  camps  and  of  besieged  towns,  such  as  are 
j9een  in  the  water-colour  drawings,  executed  by  Nicolaus 
Glockentbon  in  1505,  of  tbe  arms  and  armour  collected  to- 
gether in  the  three  arsenals  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Two 
collections  of  drawings  dating  about  tbe  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  wbicb  aie  as  well  as  tbe  above  in  the 
^  Ambras  collection,"  represent  a  species  of  diving-dress  not 
at  all  unlike  the  modem  ones.  Still,  as  we  have  already  said, 
too  much  faith  must  not  be  put  in  the  real  existence  of  all  the 
machines  which  are  represented  in  the  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  the  Benaissance,  for  in  those  times  the  minds  of  men 
were  as  fertile  in  constructing  machines  for  tbe  destruction 
of  human  life  as  they  are  now,  and  these  drawings  may  at 
times  represent  projected  ideas  rather  than  accompli^ed 
facts.  Passing  on  to  hand  weapons,  we  find  at  this  time,  as 
at  all  periods,  tbe  sling,  the  fiutibdly  and  tbe  bow  everywhere 
prevalent. 

The  crossbow  which  M.  Bodios  supposes  to  have  been 
identical  witb  the  gcudrafeiea  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  central  Europe,  and  to  date  no 
farther  back  than  the  tenth  century  at  earliest;  for  if  it 
bad  been  known  elsewhere,  tbe  Princess  Anna  Comnena 
Q083-1148)  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  M.  Bodios  gathers  his  information  from 
Byzantine  MSS.  Tbe  princess  states,  however,  "  tbe  izagcara 
is  a  bow  unknown  among  us." 
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The  sling  and  the  fustibale  (which  was  only  a  sling  with  a 
handle  fastened  to  it)  were  used  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  for  hurling  fireballs  and  grenades,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  paintings  by  Glockenthon,  mentioned  aboye. 

The  bow  was  used  by  the  Germanic  races  for  hunting 
only ;  for  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Allemanni,  Burgundians, 
Angli,  Catti,  Cherusci,  Marcomanni,  and  many  others, 
scorned  it  for  warlike  purposes,  considering  it  too  childish 
and  treacherous  a  weapon,  and  preferring  to  it  even  the  battle- 
axe  or  the  anjon  for  missile  purposes. 

In  the  Bayeux  tapestry  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  are 
alike  armed  with  bows,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  both  sides  made  good  use  of  them.  But 
the  Germans  continued  to  make  very  little  use  of  missile 
weapons  until  the  invention  of  the  crossbow.  The  Norman 
bow  was  small,  being  only  about  a  metre  in  length,  while 
the  bow  used  by  the  English  archers,  who  were  so  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  archery  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
measured  two  yards  in  length,  and  varied  according  to  the 
height  of  the  person  who  used  it.  The  rule  was  that  the 
bow  should  measure  the  exact  width  between  the  two  middle 
fingers  when  the  arms  were  outstretched.  The  English 
archers  were  so  expert,  that  they  were  able  to  discharge  as 
many  as  twelve  arrows  in  a  minute,  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
missed  their  mark. 

The  Italian  bow,  generally  made  of  steel,  was  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length,  like  the  German  bow.  The 
English  arrow  was  a  yard  in  length. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  an  archer  usually  carried  two 
cases,  one  of  which  was  the  quiver  (called  coutn,  in  old 
French;  in  German,  Flitz) ;  this  held  the  arrows,  which, 
according  to  the  records  of  Saint  Denis,  were  then  called 
piUes  and  sayeUes ;  the  other  ^case  held  the  bow.  The  points 
of  the  arrows  were  of  various  shapes,  some  of  them  being 
square,  like  the  crossbow  bolts,  with  two,  three,  or  four 
points,  whilst  others  were  barbed  like  ancient  arrows.  There 
were  also  some  of  cork-screw  shape,  others  petal-pointed, 
and  even  crescent-shaped,  for  hamstringing  men  and  horses. 

The  crossbow  mentioned  by  the  name  of  tzfujara  by  Anna 
Gomnena  is  also  spoken  of  by  William  of  Tyre  in  the 
year  1098,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.    In  the  reign 
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of  Louis  VI.,  somamed  le  Oros  f  1108-1137),  this  crossbow  was 
in  general  use  in  France,  and  a  law  was  pasised  at  the  Lateran 
council  held  in  1139  forbidding  its  employment  amongst* 
Christian  nations,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  authorised  fiie 
use  for  the  .purpose  of  slaying  infidels  and  miscreants.  In 
England,  however,  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  (1189-1199)  al- 
lowed crossbowmen  to  form  part  of  his  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pastoral  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  Philip 
Augustus  (1180-1233)  organised  in  France  some  bodies  of 
crossbowmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback;  soon  these  regi- 
ments became  so  important  that  their  commander  took  the 
title  of  grand  master  of  crossbowmen,  a  high  post  in  the 
army,  and  next  in  rank  to  that  of  marshal  of  France,  and 
it  was  not  till  1615  that  this  office  was  united  with  that  of 
grand  master  of  artillery. 

In  the  charter  of  Theobald,  Count  of  Champagne,  about  the 
year  1220,  it  is  said, ''  Chacun  de  la  commune  de  Vitre  aura 
XX  livres,  aura  aubeleste  en  son  ostel  et  guarnatix,  etc." 
Crossbowmen  are  also  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  Saint 
Denis.  The  first  paintings  representing  crossbowmen  are  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  also  in  some  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  at 
Brunswick,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
died  in  1195,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  John  at  Ghent,  in 
paintings  done  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  well  known 
that  Boleslaus,  Duke  of  Sohweidnitz,  introduced  amongst 
his  subjects  the  ))ractice  of  shooting  with  the  crossbow  in  the 
year  1286,  and  a  little  later  it  was  introduced  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Augsburg.  Charles  Vll.  had  caused  to  be  planted 
in  fdl  the  cemeteries  in  Normandy  yew-trees  for  the  manu- 
fiftcture  of  crossbows ;  in  point  of  fact,  throughout  France 
this  weapon  had  entirely  superseded  the  long  bow,  which 
however  continued  to  be  used  in  England  till  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558-1603),  at  which  time 
all  archers  were  armed  with  open  casques  and  brigantine 
coats.  The  bow  used  by  the  English  was  much  superior 
to  the  French  crossbow,  for  the  crossbowman  could  with 
difficulty  shoot  three  bolts  to  the  bowman's  twelve  arrows. 
Moreover,  the  rain  often  slackened  the  string  of  the  cross- 
bow, while  the  bow-string  could  easily  be  protected.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Cr6oy  (1346)  was  in  great  part  owing 
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to  this  circumstance,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  French  to  return  the  unerring  shots  of  the  English  archers. 
In  1356,  after  the  defeat  at  Poitiers,  the  inferiority  of  the 
crossbow  became  so  eyident,  that  in  France  corps  of  archers 
were  organised,  who  soon  became  so  expert  that  the  nobility 
grew  fearful  of  their  power,  and  had  them  disbanded.  In 
the  year  1627,  at  the  siege  of  La  Bochelle,  there  were  some 
English  archers  in  the  pay  of  Richelieu  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  attack  on  the  Island  of  B^. 

The  crossbow  had  also  become  a  &TOurite  weapon  amongst 
the  Germans,  who  had  improved  it  in  various  ways.  In 
France  it  fell  out  of  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
corps  of  crossbowmen  was  finally  given  up.  The  crossbows 
of  the  cavalry  were  lighter  than  those  of  the  infantry,  and 
the  string  was  stretch^  by  means  of  a  simple  lever,  called  a 
goat* » foot.  This  species  of  windlass  was  called  cranequin^ 
and  the  foot-soldiers  who  used  it  were  sumamcd  Craneque^ 
nier9 ;  Monstrelet,  however  (1890-1543),  calls  them  Fetau- 
diers  and  Bibaudiers. 

There  are  seven  different  sorts  of  this  weapon. 

The  Goat's  foot  crosfhow,  used  by  the  cavalry. 

The  Windlass  crosAow,  generally  called  cranegwn  crossbow, 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  caused  the  infeintry  to  be  called 
cranequeniers. 

The  Latch  crostbow^  also  caUed  a  tour  and  de  passot, 
specially  adapted  for  sieges  and  for  shooting  at  a  mark. 
This  was  the  weapon  used  by  the  Genoefie  at  Aginoourt 
(1420). 

The  Oerman  crosdnnOf  having  the  wheel  attached  to  the 
stock. 

The  crosfhow  a  galetj  or  pebble  crossbow  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  called  from  the  round  pebbles,  leaden  bullets,  and 
earthenware  balls  that  were  shot  from  it  instead  of  bolts. 
The  Germans  called  it  Balestre,  from  its  being  somewhat 
large  in  size. 

The  ramrod-crossbow,  a  heavy  and  comparatively  useless 
weapon  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. 

The  Chinese  crossbow,  fitted  with  a  case  which  turned  on 
the  stock  by  means  of  a  lever  moved  by  the  wrist,  and  which 
furnished  twenty  arrows  in  succession,  just  like  our  modem 
revolvers. 
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The  projectiles  carried  bj  these  crossbows,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  bullets  mentioned  above,  were  called  carrels  or 
carreaux,  from  the  square  shape  of  the  head.  The  vireion 
was  a  bolt  furnished  with  feathers,  or  thin  pieces  of  wood  or 
iron,  which  were  arranged  in  a  curved  direction  round  the 
shaft,  so  as  to  impart  a  rotary  motion  to  the  bolt.  Another 
bolt  called  mcUras  had  a  round  disk  or  head,  which  killed 
without  piercing  whatever  object  it  struck ;  it  was,  however, 
oftener  used  for  the  chose  than  in  war.  It  was  especially 
useful  in  bringing  down  such  beasts  as  the  hunter  might 
wish  to  preserve  with  the  skin  uninjured. 

We  now  come  to  fire-arms,  the  use  of  which  in  Europe 
cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  on  this  subject  our  researches  are  attended  with  many 
complications. 

The  Chinese  knew  of  gunpowder  for  several  centuries 
before  its  use  was  general  among  us.  It  was  believed 
for  a  long  time  to  have  been  the  invention  of  two  monks, 
Constantino  Amalzen  or  Schwarz  (1280-1320),  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  Friburg  in  Breisgau,  but  it  is  now 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Kelts  and  to  all  the 
ancients.  In  the  Palafittes,  or  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland, 
which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Keller,  have  been,  so  to  speak,  restored, 
have  sometimes  been  found  fire-bullets,  which  were  filled 
with  a  composition  which  might  very  likely  have  been 
gunpowder.  The  words  Shet  h  gene  (centueur)  and 
itgenasier  (fire-arms  ?)  found  in  the  sacred  Indian  books,  as 
well  as  the  machines  with  which,  according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
Caligula  used  to  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  seem  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  explosive 
powder  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Yossius,  in  his  Liber  obser^ 
vationum^  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  from  a  description  by 
Julius  Africanus,  who  lived  in  the  year  215  a.  d. 

The  Falarica  of  the  Bomans,  which  was  also  used  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  probably  identical  with  ^le  incendiary 
arrow,  assigned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to  a  Keltic  origin,  was 
most  likely  covered  with  a  preparation  •  of  similar  materials 
to  those  used  now  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

CallinicuB,  a  Greek,  had  learnt  from  the  Arabs  how  to 
make  three  different  kinds  of  Greek  fire,  and  this  secret  he 
communicated  to  Constantino  Pogonatus  during  the  siege  of 
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Constantinople.  One  of  these  compositions  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  gmipowder.  The  fire-arms  which  were  used 
by  Hagiacns  and  tiie  Arabs  in  690,  at  the  siege  of  Mecca, 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  Mohamedanism  was  propa- 
gated not  onljr  by  means  of  the  sword,  but  also  by  gun- 
powder. The  secret  of  gunpowder  most  likely  came  over 
from  India,  for  the  Arabs  call  saltpetre  Thely  Sini,  which 
means  Indian  or  Chinese  snow,  and  the  Persians  call  it 
Nemek-Tschini,  that  is,  Indian  or  Chinese  salt.  The  em- 
brasures for  cannon  constructed  in  the  great  wall  of  China, 
built  about  200  B.C.,  furnish  additional  proof  that  the 
Chinese  used  artillery  at  this  epoch. 

The  MS.  (Liber  ignium  ad  comburendos  hostcs)  written 
by  Marcus  Graocus,  846  A.D.,  contains  a  receipt  for  making 
gunpowder,  and  also  proyes  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  a  composition  called  raquette.  This  receipt  includes, 
besides  other  things,  six  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  of  sulphur,  and 
two  of  charcoal  We  have  proof  that  in  1232  the  Chinese 
and  the  Tartars  employed  gunpowder  regularly  in  war,  and 
it  was  also  used  at  the  siege  of  Seville  (1247),  and  the  receipt 
for  this  powder  and  for  that  called  raquette,  given  in  the  De 
MirahUtbua  Mundi,  a  work  written  by  the  Bishop  Albertus 
Magnus  of  Ratisbon  in  1280,  enables  one  to  assign  distinct 
dates  on  this  question. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Europe, 
what  were  called  fire-arms  were  only  engines  which  threw  fire 
into  besieged  places  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
buildings  and  machines  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  weapons  which  carried 
leaden  or  stone  bullets  were  invented,  and  that  the  history 
of  artillery  and  fire-arms  really  begins.  Before  gunpowder 
was  used,  victory  in  battle  resulted  as  much  from  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  soldiers  as  from  the  strategic  skill  of 
their  leaders  or  fury  of  the  combatants,  for  notwithstanding 
the  mancBUvres  of  tiieir  captains,  it  always  resolved  itself  at 
the  last  into  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  the  most  exciting 
and  deadly  kind,  which  has  no  parallel  in  our  modem 
warfare,  though  our  appliances  for  the  destruction  of  life  are 
much  more  formidable. 

As  soon  as  artillery  began  to  be  used  battles  changed 
entirely  in  character.    The  combatants  did  not  rush  on  each 
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other  after  shooting  off  a  few  arrows  or  bolts,  bnt  used  to 
station  themselyes  at  a  distance,  and  ply  destruction  among 
each  other's  ranks  with  their  pieces  of  artilleiy,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  action  that  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
for  some  important  locality  was  needed  to  decide  the  day. 
Gunpowder,  the  process  of  coming  which  was  known  in 
1452,  has  helped,  as  well  as  the  art  of  printing,  to  protect 
modern  ciyilisation  against  the  chance  of  again  vanishing. 

In  order  to  proceed  systematically  in  this  matter,  we  must 
divide  fire-arms  into  two  categories,  one  comprising  all  large 
and  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance — such  as  cannons,  etc. — the 
other,  all  portable  arms. 

We  are  quite  justified  in  believing  the  traditional  story 
that  the  idea  of  making  use  of  gunpowder  to  shoot  balls 
through  an  iron  tube  accidentally  occurred  to  the  inventor. 
While  pounding  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre 
together  in  a  mortar,  the  composition  suddenly  exploded,  and 
the  man  was  knocked  down ;  this  proves  that  it  must  have 
been  from  a  common  domestic  mortar  that  the  first  idea  of 
fi  cannon  was  conceived;  a  touch-hole  was  added  for  the' 
purpose  of  firing  it  without  danger.  The  mortar  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  the  first  European  fire-arm. 
Not  long  after  the  invention  of  this  weapon  several  guns  or 
mortars  were  made  of  pieces  or  bars  of  wrought-iron,  like 
the  staves  of  a  barrel  joined  one  to  the  other  by  hoops.  The 
largest  one  is  in  the  arsenal  at  Vienna,  and  is  diree  feet 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  two  inches  in 
length.  The  first  cannon  (a  name  derived  from  the  German 
KarmCy  a  drinking-vessel),  generally  called  hombarde,  was 
made  of  wrought-iron,  and  tUs  was  a  mortar,  though  open  at 
both  ends.  The  charge  was  inserted  at  the  lower  extremity, 
which  was  then  stopped  up  with  wedges  of  metal  or  wood, 
sometimes  one  whole  piece,  sometimes  several  hammered  in 
with  a  mallet. 

This,  the  most  ancient  form  of  cannon,  is  found  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  an  im- 
proved shape.  It  was  followed  by  the  charge  a  la  hoUe  mobile^ 
called  veuglairej  from  the  German  Vogletj  fowler,  in  which 
the  chamber  and  tube  were  formed  of  separate  pieces,  and 
finally,  by  the  muzzle-loading  gun. 

In   examining  the  MSS.  and  the  designs,  more  or  less 
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fimtastic,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  appears 
as  if  the  cannon  called  hombarde,  that  was  open  at  both  ends, 
were  more  modem  than  the  wuglaire ;  but  from  the  pieces 
that  still  exist,  whose  origin  and  date  of  mannfactnre  is 
known,  the  veuglaire  is  proyed  to  be  the  more  modem 
weapon. 

Cast-iron  cannons  sncceeded  those  of  wronght-iron. 

The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  fire-arms — perhaps  powder- 
arms  would  have  been  a  better  title — ^which  for  a  very  long 
time  did  not  entirely  supplant  the  old-fashioned  machines,  as 
these,  particularly  for  siege  operations,  are  to  be  found  in 
use  throughout  ihe  whole  of  Uie  mid^e  ages,  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1301,  when  the  town  of  Amberg  in  Germany 
had  constructed  a  large  cannon,  and  Brescia  succumbed 
under  a  volley  of  arquebusses  (?).  In  1313  the  town  of 
Ghent  had  stone-throwing  guns ;  and  it  was  probably  from 
Flanders  that  Edward  III.  brought  over  these  new  weapons 
for  use  against  the  Scots  in  1227. 

In  the  year  1325,  the  EepubHc  of  Florence  granted  to  the 
*  priors,  the  gonfaloniers,  and  to  the  twelve  municipal  magis- 
trates, the  right  of  nominating  two  officers,  charged  with  the 
construction  of  iron  bullets  and  metkl  cannons,  for  the 
defence  of  the  castles  and  villages  belonging  to  the  republic. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1328,  the  Teutonic  nations  through- 
out the  north  of  £m*ope  made  use  of  large  cannons  in  their 
wars  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  It  was  also  about  this  time 
that  all  the  free  towns  of  Germany  began  to  provide  them- 
selves with  artillery. 

It  is  stated  in  authentic  history,  that  at  the  sieges  of  Puy- 
Guillem  and  of  Oambrai  by  Edward  III.,  cannons  were 
already  in  use  (1339),  and  there  exist  representations  of  the 
cannons  used  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Cr^cy  in  1346. 

On  referring  to  a  passage  in  De  remediis  utriusgue  fortunm, 
by  Petrarch  (1382),  it  is  clear  that  wooden  cannons  existed 
at  that  date  in  Italy.  But  I  doubt  if  the  small  wooden 
cannons  made  of  thick  staves  covered  with  leather  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  arsenal  at  Genoa  are  of  as  early  a  date,  and 
may  not  rather  be  contemporary  with  the  leather  cannons 
used  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

In  1428  the  English  made  use  of  fifteen  mortars  that  were 
loaded  from  the  breech,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
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When  the  manner  of  loading  was  changed  from  loading  at 
the  breech  to  insertion  at  the  muzzle,  the  charge  was  at 
first  enclosed  in  a  small  copper  case,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  Fronsberg,  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  similar  to  one  exhibited  in  the  arsenal  at 
Boleure.  Between  the  ball  (which  was  at  first  made  of 
stone,  and  called  itone,  simply)  and  the  charge  of  powder  was 
placed  a  wooden  wad.  The  charge  was  at  first  fired  by 
means  of  a  live  coal  or  a  red-hot  iron,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  time  later  that  a  slow  match  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick  was  used.  The  mantlets  or  wooden  blinds  which  used 
to  be  drawn  down  during  the  time  of  loading  the  cannons, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  gunner  and  his  man. 
It  was  in  1346,  at  Toumay,  that  a  man  named  Piers  made 
the  first  experiment  with  Uie  long-pointed  projectiles,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the  conical  bullets 
actually  used  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  Thu- 
ringian  chronicles  of  Bothe,  it  was  the  artillery  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  in  1346  who  were  the  first  to  use  a  new  kind 
of  projectiles,  viz.,  leaden  bullets.  Not  long  after  this 
some  Grerman  manufacturers  sent  over  to  the  Venetians  a 
great  many  iron  cannons  and  balls,  that  were  used  with  great 
success  in  the  siege  of  Claudia-Fossa. 

About  the  year  1400,  iron  balls  superseded  those  of  lead. 
A  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Ambras  collection  at 
Vienna,  contains  designs  where  the  gunners  are  represented 
loading  their  guns  from  the  breech  with  red-hot  iron  cannon- 
balls.  This  same  MS.,  as  well  as  another  in  the  Hauslaub 
collection,  Vienna,  shows  us  also  how  they  used  the  small 
incendiary  barrels  in  sieges  about  this  time. 

In  Switzerland  fire-arms  were  not  introduced  till  a  later 
date ;  at  Basle  the  first  cannons  were  cast  in  1371,  at  Berne 
in  1413. 

In  1372,  at  the  battle  of  Bhodes,  some  of  the  French  ships 
fired  carronades. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  bronze  in  casting  of  cannons, 
and  of  hollow  iron  and  leaden  shot,  these  are  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  casting  of  thirty  guns  at  Augsburg  in 
1378,  by  a  founder  called  Aarau. 

In  Italy  bronze  cannon  were  not  cast  earlier  than  1470. 

The  trunnions  that  support  the  cannon,  keep  it  evenly 
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balanced^  and  prevent  its  recoil  ofif  the  carriage,  appear  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  not 
known  who  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  this  improve- 
ment,  the  discovery  of  which  was  of  great  importance,  as  it 
enabled  the  cannon  to  move  easily  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  artillery  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  no  trunnions,  as 
is  generally  supposed ;  the  idea  being  taken  from  MSS.  that 
cannot  be  relied  on.  The  cannons  taken  at  Morat  in  1476, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Morat,  as  well  as  those  taken  at  Grandson  and  at 
Nancy,  at  present  in  the  Museums  of  Lausanne  and  Neuville, 
have  no  trunnions. 

Cannons  were  introduced  into  Bussia  in  1389 ;  and  the 
Taborites,  the  avengers  of  Hubs,  used  howitzers  in  1434. 

At  first  mortars  were  usually  placed  on  blocks  of  wood  or 
in  sorts  of  sockets  (offals  fixes) :  later  on  (1492)  they  were 
placed  on  movable  carriages  that  enabled  the  shot  to  be 
directed  on  any  side.  The  scala  librorum,  or  measure 
for  the  bore,  was  invented  by  Hartmann  of  Nuremberg  in 
1440,  and  it  was  brought  into  use  throughout  Germany 
by  the  celebrated  smelter  of  Charles  Y.,  George  Lofler  of 
Augsburg,  who  also  instituted  a  standard  of  the  four  sizes 
(which  were  6,  12,  24,  and  40).  It  was  at  this  period  that 
cast  shot  was  invented,  which  was  destined  to  effect  a  great 
change  in  artillery. 

As  to  the  powder  mines,  which  were  preceded  in  the  middle 
ages  by  firSrand  mines,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they 
were  first  used,  in  1503,  at  Naples,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Spanish  general  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  though  Vannoccio 
Biringuccio  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Italian  Francisco 
di  Giorgio. 

The  cannons  that  at  first  were  fixed  on  wooden  blocks  and 
cases  were  soon  placed  on  gun  carriages  with  wheels,  and 
shortly  after  fore-carriages  and  gear  were  also  used.  Towards 
the  fourteenth  century,  chariots  bristling  with  spears,  formerly 
used  by  the  ancient  nations,  were  adopted  for  the  defence  of 
camps,  having  small  cannons  fixed  on  the  framework  of  the 
car.  These  were  called  Bibaudequins,  from  Bibaud,  an 
assistant  gunner,  and  were  also  used  as  a  check  against  a 
cavalry  charge.  These  cannons  were  usually  placed  on  two- 
wheeled  caniages,  and  are  still  to  bo  seen  in  the  designs 
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of  Nicolans  Glockenthon,  executed  abont  the  year  1505, 
after  the  cannons  then  existing  in  the  arsenals  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  fact,  almost  impossible,  to  classify 
exactly,  according  to  the  names  then  in  use,  all  the  different 
species  of  cannons,  for  very  often  the  same  piece  was  named 
differently  in  each  large  city.  There  were  serpeTUines  (in 
German  Bothschlangen),  culverins  {FddscKlangen),  demi- 
cnlverins,  falcons,  and  falconette&  There  were  also  mortars 
(Moerser,  or  BoeUer,  GrBoUer)  that  were  moTed  from  place  to 
place  on  chariots.  In  France  the  names  passevolants,  basilics, 
spirales,  bombardes,  veuglaires  and  pierriers,  were  used  to 
designate  various  pieces  of  ordnance.  L*orgue  a  serpentins, 
which  was  a  machine  composed  of  a  great  number  of  guns 
of  small  bore,  loaded  either  from  the  muzzle  or  at  the 
breech,  had  each  separate  chamber  encased  as  far  as  the 
muzzle  in  wood  or  metal:  these  chambers  were  fired  in 
succession  or  all  at  once. 

In  Germany  they  were  called  Todienorgd  (death-organ). 
Weigel,  writing  in  1698,  says  that  in  the  arsensJ  at 
Nuremberg  there  were  organs  with  thirty-three  pipes  to 
them;  and  that  death  might  be  said  to  play  dance  music 
on  them.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  machines  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Sigmaringen;  it  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  loaded  from  the  muzzle,  and 
is  composed  of  small  wrought-iron  cannons  rudely  mounted 
on  what  looks  like  the  tnmk  of  a  tree,  and  moves  on  two 
round  disks  of  wood  for  wheels.  Another  of  these  machines, 
termed  orgue  de  danse  Macabre,  copied  in  1505  by  Nicolaus 
Glockenthon  from  one  in  the  arsenals  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
nulian,  is  composed  of  forty  square-shaped  tubes  firmly 
joined  together  and  mounted  on  a  stand  with  large  wheels 
somewhat  similar  to  the  carriage  of  a  field-piece.  A  third 
one,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  consisting  of  forty-two 
barrels,  mounted  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  block,  and  to 
fire  six  successive  voUeys,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Soleure. 
From  the  "  £tudes  sur  TArtillerie,"  by  Napoleon  III.,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  it  wHl  be  seen  that  there  were  some  of  these 
machines  which  coidd  fire  a* hundred  and  forty  shots  at 
once.  With  regard  to  hand  grenades,  they  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  1536,   while  petards,  which  are  supposed  to 
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have  been  invented  by  the  Hungarians,  do  not  appear  till 
1679. 

The  Swedes  had  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  cannons  of 
leather  lined  with  a  tubing  of  brass  or  yellow  copper. 
These  cannons,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Arsenals  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  in  the  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery in  Paris,  and  the  collection  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  were 
about  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length.  The  centre  barrel  was 
of  thin  copper,  and  wound  round  it  was  a  stout  cord  that 
separated  the  leathern  casing  from  the  metal  tube.  These  guns 
were  not  very  strong,  and  the  charge  was  only  about  a  quarter 
of  what  would  be  used  at  the  present  day.  They  were  given 
up  after  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  for  on  liiat  occasion  they  be- 
came so  hot  that  they  discharged  themselves  spontane- 
ously. They  were  superseded  by  a  species  of  ordnance 
called  Swedish  guns,  which  differed  very  much  from  those 
used  by  the  Imperial  Austrian  army,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Count  of  Hamilton.  In  the  arsenal  at  Zurich 
there  is  another  kind  of  cannon  very  like  the  leather  cannons 
of  the  Swedes.  Like  those  mentioned  above,  these  cannons 
were  made  of  a  tube  of  yellow  copper,  but  between  it  and 
the  exterior  leather  tube  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  lime,  and 
round  them  were  also  several  rings  of  wrought  iron.  This 
gun  was  very  useful  because  of  its  light  weight  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  like  Switzerland,  for  a  man  could  carry  it 
on  his  shoulders ;  it  also  had  trunnions  like  the  Suedoiae,  and 
a  covering  plate  on  hinges  for  the  touch-hole.  The  length 
was  about  seven  feet. 

The  rifling  of  hanc^  fire-arms  was  invented  in  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  little  later  it 
was  applied  to  large  cannons,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  rifled 
cannon  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Museum  at  the  ELague. 
The  iron  cannon  in  the  arsenal  at  Berlin  has  thirteen  grooves 
to  it,  and  is  dated  a.d.  1661  ^  and  at  Nuremberg  there  is  a 
wrought-iron  cannon  of  the  year  1694  which  has  eight 
grooves.  Not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  rifling  of 
large  guns  till  after  Benjamin  Bobins,  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London,  bom  in  1707,  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject mathematically.  Modem  artillery  has  been  greatly 
altered  through  the  improvements  made  by  Paixhans,  pub- 
lished in  1822 ;  by  those  of  Armstrong,  and  by  the  wonderful 
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progrees  that  M.  Erapp  has  made  in  the  manufactare  of 
cast-8teel  cannons ;  one  of  which,  a  breech-loader,  exhibited 
bj  him  in  1867,  weighed  49  tons  2  cwt. ;  the  shot  was  also 
of  cast  steel,  and  was  10  owt.  3  qrs.  in  weight. 

Portable  fire-arms  were  often  oonfonnded  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery in  Europe  in  the  days  when  gunpowder  was  first  em- 
ployed. The  first  trace  of  hand  fire-ums  is  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  it  appears  that  the 
Flemings  used  them  some  time  before  other  nations.  The 
town  of  Liege  had  made  seyend  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  maU  hand  oarmoiMy  portable  firearms,  called  by 
the  Germans  KnaUbu8chen  ;  they  were  adopted  at  Perugia 
in  1364,  at  Padua  in  1386,  and  in  Switzerland  in  1392. 
These  cannons  were  used  also  at  the  battle  of  Bosebecque 
in  1382,  at  the  si^e  of  Trosky  in  Lithuania  in  1383 ;  and 
in  the  records  of  Bologna  of  1899  they  are  called  sclopo, 
from  which  word  is  derived  sdopeito  and  escopette. 

At  Arras  in  1414  this  small  hand  cannon  was  used  for 
projecting  leaden  bullets ;  at  the  siege  of  BonifEtcio  in  Corsica 
in  1420  tiiese  bullets  even  penetrated  the  armour.  In  1429 
and  1430  this  new  kind  of  weapon  was  used  for  firing  at  a 
mark  both  at  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  its  use  had  extended  to  the  cavalry,  as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  expression  Equea  scoppetarius,  used 
by  Paulus  Sanctinus. 

The  continual  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
different  sorts  of  portable  arms  that  have  been  invented  since 
the  adoption  of  hand  cannon  have  given  birth  to  more  nume- 
rous names  than  even  those  of  large  firearms.  By  classifjring 
them  carefully  according  to  their  mechanism,  we  may  divide 
them  into  thirteen  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  the  hand  cannon  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  rudely-made  weapon  in 
wrought  iron,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  rough  wood,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  shoulder ;  the  touch-hole  was  at  first  made 
on  the  top  of  the  cannon,  and  had  a  covering  plate  on  a  pivot 
or  on  hinges,  to  preserve  it  from  damp.  A  little  later  the 
touch-hole  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the  cannon.  This 
primitive  weapon  is  represented  in  the  wateivcolour  drawings 
of  Glockenthon,  executed  in  1505,  and  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  copied  from,  some  cannons  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.    Four  small  cannons  are  represented 
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fixed  to  the  four  comers  of  a  board,  and  a  gunner  is  firing  them 
with  a  match.  This  hand  cannon  was  often  served  by  two  men. 
When  of  a  small  size,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  this 
hand  cannon  was  called  in  France  petronel,  from  the  old 
Spanish  word  pedemal^  a  fire-arm ;  or  perhaps  (poOrinal) 
from  the  &ct  of  its  being  rested  against  the  cuirass. 

The  hand  cannon,  which  could  be  fired  from  the  shoulder, 
termed  in  French  Le  canon  a  main  a  epauler,  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  distinguished  from  the  ' 
former  by  having  a  rudely-fashioned  stock.  The  touch-hole 
is  geneiaJly  on  the  right  side.  All  these  weapons  were 
fired  with  a  separate  match. 

Two  other  sorts  of  hand  cannons,  a  serpeniinj  or  a  dragon, 
without  trigger  or  tumbler,  were  invented  about  the  year 
1424.  The  match  was  fieustoned  to  the  weapon  itself,  and  was 
held  by  the  serpentin,  a  sort  of  small  linstock.  When  this 
weapon  was  better  made  it  was  called  a  hand  culvenny 
pStrinal^  or  poitrinaly  from  the  shape  of  the  stock,  which  was 
often  rested  on  the  cuirass. 

The  hand  cannon,  with  mateh-holder,  without  spring,  but 
with  a  trigger,  that  could  be  fired  with  a  surer  aim  when 
rested  on  tiie  shoulder. 

The  Harquebus  (from  the  German  word  Hack-BusSy  or 
cannon  with  cateh),  with  match-holder,  trigger,  and  tumbler, 
made  about  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centmy.  It  is  a 
weapon  very  perfect  in  make,  and  the  prototype  of  our  guns 
of  tiie  present  day ;  the  barrel  was  about  three  feet  three 
inches  in  length. 

The  double  Harquebus  (from  the  German  Doppdhacher)^  a 
firearm  with  a  double  eaten  or  mateh-holder.  It  was  mostly 
used  for  defending  ramparte;  the  length  being  from  three 
to  seven  feet.  The  lock  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
simple  Harquebus,  in  having  two  matoh-holders  working  in 
opposite  directions.  It  was  often  supported  by  a  stend 
resting  on  iron  spikes  or  wheels  that  was  called  fourquine. 

The  wheeled  or  German  Harquebus  {BadscMosbuchse  in 
German)  was  invented  in  1515  at  Nuremberg.  Ite  dif- 
ference consists  in  having  a  wheel-lock,  usually  made  of  ten 
separate  pieces.  It  is  not,  like  all  earlier  arms,  fired  with  a 
mateh,  this  being  superseded  by  the  sulphurous  pyrites,  called 
also  marcaasite,  which  is  found  in  cubes  of  a  brilliant  golden 
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yellow.  This  is  that  oombination  of  solplmr  and  metal 
that  the  Boman  patrols  took  care  never  to  be  without,  so 
as  to  procure  a  light  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  pyrites, 
when  struck  by  this  cogged  wheel,  ignited  and  fired  the 
charge. 

This  new  weapon,  however,  was  never  able  to  replace 
entirely  the  harquebus  with  llie  match,  whose  mechanism 
was  more  simple,  solid,  and  much  more  sure,  for  when  used 
the  sulphurous  pyrites,  which  was  extremely  brittle,  broke 
very  easily. 

The  Museum  of  Dresden  possesses  a  smaU  hand  cannon 
eleven  inches  long  and  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
appears  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  the  wheel-lock  and 
given  the  first  idea  of  it.  A  rasp  by  grating  against  the  sul- 
phurous pyrites  showers  sparks  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  screw-plate.  This  piece  has  been  for  a 
long  time  ignorantly  considered  as  the  first  fire-arm  invented 
by  Berthold  Schwarz  (a.d.  1290-1820),  a  German  monk,  to 
whom  also  was  attributed  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The 
flock  of  compilers  still  continue  to  call  thu  little  hand- 
cannon  ^  Moenchsbuchse,"  or  monk's  arquebus,  and  to  point 
it  out  as  the  first  fire-arm. 

The  musket,  whose  construction  and  mechanism  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  arquebus,  is  used  either  with  a  wheel  lock 
or  match;  it  differs  from  the  arquebus  only  in  diameter, 
the  charge  and  bullet  being  double  in  size.  Being  much 
heavier,  it  necessitated  the  use  of  a  rest  or  carriage  l&e  that 
of  the  double  arquebus.  The  French  musket  in  1694  was 
generally,  according  to  Saint-Bemy,  of  the  calibre  of  twenty 
leaden  bullets  to  ihe  pound ;  it  was  three  feet  eight  inches 
long  in  the  barrel,  and  including  the  stock  was  five  feet 
long. 

The  arquebus  or  musket  with  rifle  barrel,  with  balls  driven 
home  by  a  mallet. 

The  rifled  barrel  invented  in  Germany,  according  to 
some  authorities  at  Leipsig  in  1498,  according  to  others  at 
Vienna  by  Gkupar  2k)llner,  was  not  adopted  by  the  French 
army  until  1793 ;  it  was  the  carbine  of  Versailles. 

The  arquebus  or  musket  with  the  *'  chenappan,"  a  name 
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corrapted  £rom  the  German  "  Schnapphalm,"  a  oock  pecking, 
indicates  the  time  of  its  inyention,  which  was  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  mention  is  made  of  moneys  paid 
in  1588  by  the  chamberlain  of  Norwich  to  a  gonsmith, 
Henry  Badoc,  who  changed  the  wheel-lock  of  a  pistol  to  a 
''  snaphannce."  The  name  *'  Ohenappan  "  was  soon  given  in 
France  to  robbers  who  nsed  this  new  weapon,  and  the 
Spanish  bandits  of  the  Pyrenees  who  were  enrolled  under 
Louis  Xni.  were  also  called  "  chenappan  ;'*  as  were 
also  the  Barbets  of  the  Alps,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
unhappy  Vandois,  who  were  forced  by  religious  intolerance 
to  become  marauders  and  bandits.  The  *' snaphaunoe '* 
method,  which  was  worked  by  means  of  the  sulphurous 
pyrites,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunner  of  the  French 
flint-lock,  which  is  derived  from  it.  Nearly  all  the  Oriental 
arms,  and  particularly  the  Turkish  guns,  subsequent  to 
this  date  were  snaphaunces. 

The  flint-lock  gun  was  in  all  probability  invented  in 
France  about  1640.  This  gun  was  also  named/un^mmM^rttef, 
as  it  had  a  bayonet  with  a  socket,  an  invention  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  the  Scottish  Greneral  Mackay,  in  1691,  but  really 
introduced  into  t^e  French  army  by  Yauban.  The  socket 
allowed  the  marksman  to  shoot,  and  still  keep  his  bayonet 
on  the  gun-barrel.  The  handled  or  "plug"  bayonet  was 
obliged  to  be  fixed  into  the  gun-barrel  at  the  moment  of 
charging,  which  was  very  inconvenient. 

Some  few  Italian  authors  have  wished  to  attribute  to  their 
country  the  invention  of  the  musket,  because  its  name 
^focile  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "focus/'  fire,  but  as  the 
name  ''fusil**  already  appears  in  France  in  the  orders  of 
hunting  in  the  year  1515,  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  replacing  of  the  wheel-lock  by  the  flint 
process,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  name  of  "  fusil "  was 
then  applied  to  arquebuses  of  the  old  fashion.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  invention  of  the  socketed  bayonet 
is  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Scottish  General  Mackay,  in 
1691.  M.  Culemann  at  Hanover  possesses  an  arquebus  with 
a  wheeled  lock  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  a 
long  bayonet,  whose  blade  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  barrel 
cleaner,  is  fastened  by  a  socket. 

The  change  which  the  lock  of  the  fire-arm  underwent 
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by  the  inyention  of  the  flint  battery  was  important,  but 
neither  immediate  nor  radical,  because  it  was  preceded  by  the 
snaphannce  lock,  in  which  we  already  meet  with  the  dog- 
head  or  hammer.  In  the  French  gnns,  the  pyrites  was 
replaced  by  flint,  which  was  strongly  held  in  the  grip  of  the 
dog-head  and  sharply  stmck  against  the  steel  hammer,  as 
soon  as  the  finger  pressing  on  the  trigger  loosed  the  spring, 
and  the  shower  of  sparks  set  light  to  the  powder  in  a  pan 
communicating  with  the  touch-hole. 

Yanban  also  invented  a  gnn  with  a  double  firelock,  after 
the  manner  of  the  arquebus  with  wheel  and  screw,  so  that, 
supposing  the  gun  were  to  flash  in  the  pan,  a  screw-match 
would  set  fire  to  the  priming.  The  old  match-lock  was  not 
entirely  replaced  by  the  new  gun  with  the  hammer  until 
1700. 

Prince  Leopold  I.,  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  the  organiser  of 
Prussian  infimtry,  introduced  in  1698  the  iron  ramrod  among 
his  soldiers,  and  this  amelioration  of  the  gun  contributed  to 
their  victory  at  the  battle  of  MoUwitz  in  1730. 

The  cartridge,  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  charge  of  the 
fire-arm  wrapped  in  one  packet,  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
the  first  time  in  Spain  about  1569  ;  it  was  not  adopted  in 
France  until  1644,  along  with  the  cartridge-box  invented 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1630. 

The  carbine  is  a  fire-ann  with  a  rifled  barrel,  generally 
short  and  used  by  cavalry ;  but  war  and  hunting  fire-arms 
with  rifled  barrels  are  also  called  carbines. 

The  blunderbuss  (mausquet  tonnerrey  French;  donderbua^ 
Dutch ;  ^  Streubuehse,"  German)  had  a  wide  trumpet-shaped 
barrel,  and  discharged  ten  or  twelve  balls  at  once. 

The  pistol,  the  diminutive  of  the  arquebus  and  fusil,  whose 
name  was  probably  derived  firom  ''pistallo,"  a  pommel, 
rather  than  from  '*  Pistoia,"  the  city  of  that  name,  appears 
to  have  come  originally  from  Perugia,  where  as  early  as 
1364  they  constructed  *<  hand-cannons "  only  the  length 
of  a  '*  palma,'*  about  nine  inches. 

The  German  "Tercerole"  was  a  small  pocket  pistol, 
probably  of  Italian  origin. 

The  percussion-capped  gun,  whose  invention  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  English  Captain  Fergnsson,  commanding  a 
Hessian  regiment  in  the  American  war  (1775-1783),  dates 
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back  no  farther  than  1807,  when  the  real  inventor,  a  Scottish 
armourer  of  the  name  of  Forsyth,  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
percussion  gun.  The  first  chemical  researches  concerning 
the  composition  of  detonating  materials  *  appear  due  to 
Pierre  Bouldure,  in  1699.  Nicholas  Lemery  continued 
these  researches  in  1712.  Bayon,  army  surgeon  under  Louis 
XV.,  appears  to  have  made  Imown  in  1764  the  fulminate  of 
mercury — a  salt  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  oxygen  and 
mercury — an  invention  erroneously  attributed  to  Howard, 
who  in  1800  composed  the  first  explosive  powder  of  ful- 
minate of  mercury  and  saltpetre,  a  preparation  fitted  to  re- 
place the  priming  powder  in  fire-arms.  Liebig  and  Gay- 
Lussao  in  1824  analysed  these  fulminates;  and  it  is  to 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Berthollet,  that  the  discoveries 
(between  1785  and  1787)  of  the  fulminating  salts  of  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum,  as  well  as  the  muriated  oxygen  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  are  due. 

In  1808  the  armourer  Pauly,  who  had  modified  Forsyth's 
gun,  introduced  it  into  France.  The  percussion  gun  of 
Joseph  Egg  may  also  be  cited  as  having  led  this  gunsmith 
to  tiie  invention  of  the  priming  capsule,  a  small  copper 
cylinder  open  at  one  side  and  filled  with  fohninate. 

In  1826  M.  Delvigne  found  out  a  method  of  forcing  the 
bullet  into  the  rifled  barrel  of  the  carbine  without  the  use  of 
the  hammer,  and  in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
the  systems  hitherto  tried. 

The  ''  Stecher,"  or  hair-trigger,  erroneously  called  in 
French  "  double  detente,"  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
to  render  almost  insensible  the  concussion  produced  by  the 
loosing  of  the  ordinary  trigger,  invented  by  a  gunsmith  of 
Munich  in  1543,  is  not  a  new  system,  but  merely  an  amelio- 
ration which  may  be  adapted  to  most  carbines,  and  with 
which  all  the  ancient  (xerman  fire-arms  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  provided. 

We  have  seen  that  the  wheel-lock  has  been  in  all  ages 
very  little  used  in  warfare,  but  it  was  universally  adopted 
for  hunting  and  parade  weapons,  and  has  given  way  only  to 
percussion. 

The  arquebus  and  the  musket,  whether  match  or  wheel- 

*  Ammoniure$  fulminante9,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
fidminate$. 
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lock,  were  not  two  different  systems,  bat  only  two  kinds  of 
the  same  system ;  they  differed  neither  in  form  nor  mechanism, 
bat  only  in  calibre ;  they  were  the  usaal  arms  of  the  regular 
troops.  The  arquebosiers  were  provided  with  large  powder- 
flasks,  a  horn  for  the  priming,  several  yards  of  match,  and  a 
bag  of  ballets.  The  masketeers  had  in  addition  to  the 
sword  and  cushion  a  baldrick  with  wooden  powder-tubes, 
called  Puhermassen  in  Grerman,  a  priming  horn,  a  bag  of 
ballets,  some  matches  and  a  match-case,  a  copper  utensil 
invented  by  the  Dutch,  and  nearly  identical  with  the  match- 
case  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  origin  of  portable  breech-loading  flreharms,  of  guns 
with  more  than  one  barrel,  and  even  of  revolvers,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  or  even  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  these  appear  to  be  all  of  Grerman  inven- 
tion. The  Mus^e  d'Artillerie  at  Paris  possesses  a  German 
wheel-lock  arquebus  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  another,  also  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  an  opening  in  the  barrel,  receiving  the  charge 
either  in  a  metallio  envelope,  or  in  a  movable  chamber, 
a  system  which  has  been  brought  forward  again  in  modem 
times. 

The  "amussette"  or  plaything  of  Marshal  Saxe,  at  the 
Mus^e  d'Artillerie  at  Paris,  is  also  a  breech-loader.  There 
are  specimens  of  these  weapons  at  the  Tower  of  London,  at  the 
Museums  of  Sigmaringen,  Dresden,  and  the  Imperial  Arsenal 
of  Vienna.  The  Museum  of  Sigmaringen  possesses  a  German 
arquebus  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  a  revolver  with 
seven  barrels,  and  a  German  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
four  barrels.  The  Mus6e  d'Artillerie  at  Paris  also  exhibits 
one  of  these  weapons  still  retaining  the  old  match-lock.  In 
modem  times  in  France,  Pauly  in  1808,  Leroy  in  1818,  and 
more  recently  Lepage,  Gastine-Benette,  and  Lefaucheux, 
have  invented  different  systems  of  percussion  breech-loading 
guns;  but  that  of  M.  Lefaucheux  alone  has  remained  in 
&Vour  for  sporting  weapons,  after  Gr^vdot  had  introduced  a 
great  amelioration  in  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps. 

The  repeating  but  not  revolving  fusil,  that  is  to  say,  a 
weapon  the  barrel  of  which  receives  various  charges  in  a 
groove  which  can  be  discharged  successively,  is  likewise  not 
a  modem  invention ;  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen  possesses 
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an  ancient  gun  of  this  character;  it  is  grooved,  and  fires 
Sttccessiyely  six  shots. 

Since  America  has  began  to  manufacture  metallic  cartridges 
the  revolving  fusil  has  reappeared  in  that  country,  where 
Spencer  and  Winchester  have  invented  different  processes. 

The  revolving  pistol,  revived  at  Paris  by  the  gunsmith 
Lenormand  in  1815,  who  constructed  one  with  five  barrels, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Devisme  revolver  with  seven 
barrels,  and  by  the  Hermann  revolver  at  Liege,  by  the 
Mariette  pistol  with  twenty-four  shots,  and  lastly  by  the 
Oolt  revolver  in  1835,  the  best  of  all,  and  which  is  most 
generally  in  use. 

After  the  mention  of  these  different  descriptions  of  fire- 
arms we  have  only  to  speak  of  the  celebrated  breech- 
loading  needle-gun.  The  inventor,  Jean  Nicolas  Dreyse, 
was  bom  in  1798,  at  Soemmerda,  near  Erfurth;  he  con- 
structed the  first  needle-gun  in  1827,  after  seventeen  years 
of  study,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1828,  for  eight  years,  for 
his  spring  needle  and  fulminating  cartridge.  This  gun,  the 
first  perfect  model  of  which  was  adopted  in  Prussia  about 
1841,  has  since  undergone  many  changes,  for  it  was  only  in 
1836  that  breech-loading  was  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  this  gun.  Since  that  time  every  nation  has  pro- 
duced its  needle-gun,  and  attempted  to  manufacture  a  weapon 
superior  to  that  which  produced  such  terrible  results  in  the 
late  war.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  new  modi- 
fications deserves  the  palm. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  made  on  September  5th,  at 
the  shooting-gallery  of  Spandau,  with  the  models  of  the  needle- 
gun  used  by  different  nations,  are,  according  to  official  re- 
jwrt,  as  follow: — The  Prussian  needle-gun  discharges  12 
shots  per  minute,  the  Chassepot  11,  the  Snider  ^England)  10, 
the  Peabody  (Switzerland)  13,  the  Woenzl  (Austria)  10, 
the  Bomington  (Denmark)  14,  the  Wemdl  (Austria)  12,  and 
the  revolver  of  Henry  Wmchester  (North  America)  19.  In 
respect  of  accuracy,  however,  the  last-mentioned  weapon 
takes  the  lowest  rank,  only  eleven  of  the  nineteen  shots 
being  on  the  target. 
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WEAPONS  OF  PRE-HISTOBIO  TIMES.  THE  AGE  OF  STONE. 
CHIPPED  FLINT  WEAPONS,  AND  WEAPONS  IN  PO- 
LISHED STONE. 


.  OHIFPXD  FLINT  WEAPONS. 

IT  ifi  certain,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  earth,  wood, 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  above  a]l,  stone  scattered 
over  the  earth,  must  of  necessity  have  been  the  first  materials 
which  man  employed  for  the  mannfactore  of  his  tools  and 
weapons;  and  it  is  with  these  primitive  products  that  a 
universal  history  of  the  weapons  of  all  people  should  begin. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  reiterate  here  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  the  first  pages  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  it 
has  been  shown  that  weapons  of  chipped  stone  have  every- 
where preceded  those  of  polished  stone,  the  manufacture  of 
which  required  less  primitive  processes.  There  exist  also 
some  of  these  weapons  which  are  neither  in  the  first  rough 
state,  nor  in  the  fine  polished  state  of  the  second ;  smoothed 
but  not  polished,  they  belong  to  epochs  of  transition,  the 
dates  of  which  naturally  vary  according  to  their  different 
countries.  In  France  it  has  been  attempted  to  divide  these 
productions  into  three  distinct  classes;  that  of  their  first 
appearance,  that  of  the  existence  of  the  reindeer  in  France, 
and  that  of  the  dolmens ;  but  as  epochs  in  the  progressive 
march  of  civilisation  sometimes  differ  greatly  even  among 
people  of  the  same  origin  and  race,  this  classification  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

The  stone  weapons  found  in  the  Perigord  along  with  bones 
in  a  cavern,  some  of  which  are  engrav^  with  the  image  of 
the  mastodon,  might  indeed  add  a  few  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  man  during  the  third  geological  epoch,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  submit  these  engravings  to  a  microscopic  obser- 
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yation,  bo  as  to  assure  onrselyes  of  the  absence  of  any  decep- 
tion. It  is  not  enougli  that  these  bones  and  weapons  shonld 
be  gathered  up  in  alluvial-diluyial  deposits,  whidi  may  have 
undergone  disturbances,  as  is  shown  by  the  different 
'*  movable  deposits,"  so  called  because  they  are  com- 
posed of  objects  belonging  to  different  epochs.  The 
Alpine  diluvium,  when  undisturbed,  contains  no  organic 
matter  in  the  state  of  ossine^  a  substance  which  is  peculiar  to 
unfossilised  bone,  so  that  all  alluvial  soil  containing  the 
least  bone,  with  ossinej  is  later  than  the  great  terrestrial 
disturbance  which  we  call  the  Deluge. 

Many  weapons  and  tools  of  manufactured  flints  betoken 
surely  that  they  are  not  antediluvian ;  they  are  formed  out  of 
pebbles  which,  although  found  in  the  interior  soils  of  our 
continent,  have  clearly  been  rolled  together  before  being 
worked  by  hand.  The  manufacture  of  flint  without  metallic 
tools  or  corrosive  acids  can  be  explained  only  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  flint,  when  freshly  quarried,  and  before  it 
has  undergone  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  can  be 
divided  by  splintering. 


Weapons. 

1.  Babylonian  flint  arrow-head ;  reign 

of  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Babylon 
(2}  inches). 

Mu$ewn  of  Berlin, 

2.  Egyptian  flint  knife  (4  inches). 

Museum  of  BerUn. 

3.  Egyptian  flint  knife  (6  inches). 

Museum  of  BerUn. 

4.  Eg3rptian  flint  lance-head  (6  [inches). 

A  quantity  of  chips  in  flint,  in- 
tended to  be  made  into  tools  and 
weapons,  has  also  been  found  at 
Sarabut  El  Ehaden. 

5.  German  hatchet  in  basalt  (7  inches), 

found  near  Lintz  (Austria). 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen, 

6.  Wedge   of  serpentine    (6|  inches), 

found  near  Ldntz,  in  Austria. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen, 


7.  German  flint  lance-head  (or  chisel) 

(7i  inches),  found  at  Balingen. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen, 

8.  German    flint   hatchet   (5  inches), 

found  at  Biigen,  an  island  in  the 
Baltic 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

9.  German  flint  knife  (5  inches). 

Museum  of  Berlin. 
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10.  Point  of  (German  lance. 

11.  Doubled-headed  hatchet  of  smooth 

stone:  a  transitory  link  between 
the  chipped  and  polished  stones. 
It  is  5^  inches  long,  and  was  found 
at  Luneburg. 
Museum  of  (he  City  of  }Ianover» 
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12.  Kelto-Oallic  yellow  flint  hatchet 
called  **  Pain  de  benrre."  It 
ia  10  inches  long,  and  fonnd  at 
Pressigny-le-Qrand  (Indie  et 
Loire).  See  the  "Moniteur" 
of  Fiance,  18  May,  1865. 

AuJOiori  CoUedion. 

18.  Kelto^allic  yellow  flint  knife 
of  5  inches :  found  as  above. 
Authar't  Collection. 

14.  Eelto-Oallic  yellow  flint  knife 

[(3  inches) :  fonnd  as  above. 
Auihor^a  CoUedion, 

15.  Helvetian    flint    dagger   of  5 

inches  length:  fonnd  near 
Stavay^,  in  the  lake  of  Neu- 
chatel. 

Muteum  of  Fribourg, 

16.  British  flint  arrow-head  of  2} 

inches  length.     It  may  date 
from  a  time   preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians. 
LUtoeHyn  Meyritk  CoUedion, 

17.  Irish  barbed  anow-head,  whitish 

flint,  of  5^  inches. 
Chritty  CoUedion,    London. 

18.  British  wedge   or   hatchet   in 

whitish  flint,  of  5}  inches: 
found  at  Cisburg  Gamp  {tie) 
in  Sussex. 
ChriMtg  CoUedion,    London, 

19.  Iberian  or  Spanish  flint  dagger 

of  5^  inches:  found  at  Gib- 
raltar. 
Christy  CoUedion,    London, 

20.  Bohemian  flint  knife  (5}  inches). 

Muaemn  of  Prague, 

21.  Danish  flint  hatchet  (11  inches) 

(called  in  Danish,  Kiler  of 
Flint). 

JKtitsum  of  Copenhagen. 
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22.  DaniBh  flint  hatchet  of  Boperior 
shape  (5}  inches),  (in  Danish 
KUer  of  FUnt). 

Muteum  of  Copenhagen, 


2a  Danish  flint  lance-head  (7} 
inches).  This  weapon  (Lanse- 
spits  of  Flint)  is  as  sharp  as 
any  steel  weapon. 

Mueeum  of  Copenhagen, 

24.  Danish    flint    lance-head    (9 

inches),  less  sharp,  hnt  show- 
ing equally  skilful  work  with 
the  preceding  one. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

25.  Danish  flint  dagger  (8  inches), 

worked  in  an  admiiahle  man- 
ner.   (Dolk  of  Flint). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

26.  Danish  flint  daggerwith  rounded 

handle  (13  J  inches).  A  marvel 
of  workmanship. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 


27.  Danish  flint  hatchet-sabre  (15i 

inches).    Very  fine  work. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

28.  Two  Danish  barbed  flint  arrow- 

heads (1}  inch)  (Pilespidser 
of  Flint  m  Danish). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

29.  Long    arrow-head,    unbarbed. 

Danish  flint  (3^  inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 
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When  we  see  that  Denmark  produced  these  beantifn] 
weapons  in  chipped  flint,  the  fineness  of  whose  workmanship 
generally  surpasses  that  of  the  polished  flints  of  the  second 
epoch  of  other  countries,  it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  that 
the  phases  of  Danish  civilisation  do  not  tally  with  those  of  the 
Germanic  and  Gallic  nations,  and  that  the  Danes  continued 
to  work  in  flints  at  a  time  when  many  of  their  neighbours 
were  already  acquainted  with  bronze  weapons.  The  alluvial 
soils  in  which  great  quantities  of  these  beautiful  weapons 
have  been  found  (in  the  so-called  Eiokkenmoedinge  or 
kitchen-refuse  heaps),  appear  to  show  that  their  manufiMsture 
is  later  than  that  of  the  weapons  from  the  lake  dwellings 
in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Baden,  which  have  yielded  us  no 
bronze  weapons,  and  that  the  Danish  flints  are  probably  not 
of  earlier  origin  than  the  lake  dwellings  of  Noveto,  Gastiana, 
and  Peschiera,  which  date  from  the  bronze  age. 

Even  when  taking  note  of  the  more  or  less  rapid  march  of 
civilisation  in  each  country,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  priority 
of  one  people  over  another  in  the  construction  of  these 
primitive  weapons;  where  everything  is  plunged  in  ob- 
scurity, and  when  new  excavations  from  time  to  time  over- 
throw what  preceding  ones  have  established,  we  can  only 
argue  from  hypothesis.  In  England,  likewise,  these  weapons 
have  always  been  found  in  alluvial  soils ;  but  the  hatchets 
in  chipped  or  rough  flint  of  the  Ghristy  collection  of  London, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  possibly  date  further 
back  than  the  fourth  geological  epoch.  As  the  modem 
weapons  of  savage  nations  do  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
this  work,  the  fljnt  ones  likewise  must  of  necessity  be  passed 
over,  even  when  ancient,  for  the  modem  construction  of 
savage  nations  is  just  what  it  was  in  the  bygone  centuries. 
The  author  has  nevertheless  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Mexico,  because  the  Mexican  arms  which  have  been  here 
represented  are  no  longer  made. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  exact  demarcations  between 
the  times  when  nations  made  use  of  rough  flint  weapons, 
and  the  times  when  these  weapons  were  in  polished  flint  or 
bronze,  for  two  of  these  products,  and  even  all  three, 
have  been  foimd  mingled  together. 
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The  excavations  made  in  the  cemetery  of  Hallstatt  have 
in  fiact  famished  proof  that  iron  was  not  unknown  in 
Germany,  even  when  flint  and  bronze  were  still  the  usual 
materials  for  cutting  weapons.  In  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  the  products  of  me  so-called  iron  age  wUl  be  seen  some 
representations  of  dagger-points  in  iron,  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Hallstatt  along  with  weapons  in  bronze  and  flint. 
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SO.  German  wedge,  amulet,  or  talia- 
^j^  man  in  serpentine  (1  inch). 

AtiOun^s  CcOeetion, 

81.  German  hatchet  in  serpentine 
^^  (9  inches),  found  at  Gensen- 

ccSuimmiiiil  ^®™'  "^^^  Mayence. 

Christy  CoUecUon,    London. 

82.  German    double     hatchet,    of 
^^  greenish       touchstone       (6 

inches),  found  at  EUldesheim. 
Christy  CoUeetion,    London, 

33.  Glerman    hammer -hatchet,   in 
granite  (6  inches),  found  at 

*  Mecklenburg. 

^JlML^I]^  Christy  Collection,    London. 

34.  German    hammer  -  hatchet,    in 
serpentine  (6  inches),  foimd 

34*  ftt  Kaufbenren. 

'jsg-^Tipps^^^lllj^  National  Museum  of  Bavaria  at 

^"— ™n        MW  Munich. 

35.  German  hatchet,  serpentine  (6 
35  inches),  found  at  Enns,  near 

^     \  Lintz,  with  bronze  and  iron 

Cr  ^  \  weapons. 

^IQDlQnilll/  Museum  Frandsoo-CanMnum  at 

Lints, 
^^ — .  36.  Fragment  of  German  hatchet, 

IL      J  serpentine  (8  inches),  fiafond 

m   ^  ^titi  bronze  and  iron  weapons 

™^  in  the  tombs  of  Hallstatt 

37  Ifttseum  of  Antiquities  at  Vienna, 

fjjs^gr^^  37.  British  double-headed  hatchet, 

pH^J  basalt  (4i  inches). 

Christy  Collection.    London. 
.^  38.  Large    Kelto-GaUic    hatchet, 

jade  (16  inches). 

Museum  of  Vannes. 
39.  Small  Eelto-GaUic  hatchet,  in 
serpentine  granite  (3^  inches), 
.99  found  in  the  Niyeroais. 

AtUhor^B  CoOedion. 
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40.  Kelto-6wis8  hatchet,  aeipentine, 

fixed  into  a  stages  horn,  and 

with  a  wooden  handle,  found 

in  a  Swiss  hicostrine  dwelling. 

Museum  of  Zwiek. 

41.  Kelto-Swifls  hatchet,  seipentine, 

with    long   wooden    handle, 
found  at  Botenhausen. 

Miueum  of  Zuruk. 

42.  Danish     hatchet,    haaalt    (5^ 

inches). 

Mutewn  of  Copenhagen. 

43.  War  hammsr,  Danish  basalt  (5 

inches). 

Mtueum  of  Copenhagen. 
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44.  Danish  double-edged  hatchet, 

basalt  (8^  inches). 

Muemm  of  Copenhagen. 

45.  Double-edged  Danish  hatchet, 

basalt  (5  inches). 

Mueeum  of  Copenhagen. 

46.  Double-edged  Danish  hatchet, 

basalt  (8.^  inches). 

Mueeum  of  Copenhagen, 

47.  Danish   single  hatchet,  called 

Nidner,  in  basalt  (9  inches), 
found  in  a  tomb  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  The  Niolner  is 
an  attribute  of  the  Scandi- 
navian god  Thor,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Sagas. 

Megriek  CoOebtUm. 

48.  Iberian  or  Spanish  hatchet  in 

basalt  (7^  inches). 
Chriety  CoOeetion.    London. 
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49.  Fragment  of  a  Hangarian  hatchet, 

iu  basalt  (7^  inches). 

Christy  Collection.    London. 

50.  Russian  war-hammer  in  black  stone 

(11}  inches).  Mnsemn  of  St 
Petersbnrg.  There  is  a  cast  of  it 
at  the  Mosemn  of  St.  Germain. 


51.  Mexican  sword  of  the  15th  centnry, 
of  iron  wood,  with  ten  blades, 
fixed  into  the  wood,  of  black 
obsidian.*  This  weapon  is  25 
inches  long. 


52.  Mexican  sword  of  1  metre,  8  inches 
long,  in  iron  wood  and  black 
obsidian. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 


53.  Mexican  spear-head  of  the  15th 
century,  black  obsidian,  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle. 


*  pbsidian  is  a  volcanic  production, 
of  a  greenish  black,  with  an  enamelled- 
looking  surface,  and  capable  of  taking 
a  high  polish.  The  Peruvian  Incaa 
employed  it  for  mirrors,  and  the  priests 
of  Huitzilopochtli  for  omamenta.  It  is 
not  the  only  stone  made  use  of  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America  for  their 
weapons;  they  used  also  flint»  chalce- 
dony, and  8eix)entine. 
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ANCIENT  WEAPONS  OF  THE  AGES  OF  BRONZE 

AND  IRON. 


WKAP0N8   FROM   INDIA,   AMSBIOA,   OHALD^fiA,   BABYLON,  ASSTBIA, 
MEDIA      AND      PEBBIA,      EGTPT,     OBSBOE,    ETBUBIA,     BOME, 


8AMNIUM,   ETO. 


rpHE  changes  in  the  weapons  of  the  ancients,  including  in 
X  this  term  the  five  great  Assyrian  monarchies,  who 
appear  rather  to  have  given  the  model  of  their  arms  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  than  to  have  borrowed  from  them, 
have  been  explained  in  the  historical  chapter,  pages  17 
to  74.  We  have  seen  that  even  in  times  of  the  greatest 
antiquity  iron  and  bronze  were  employed  indistinotively  for 
the  manufacture  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  so  that 
the  establishment  of  a  veritable  Age  of  Bronze  and  Age  of  Iron 
is  inadmissible.  If  these  terms  have  been  preserved  in  the 
chapter  which  speaks  of  the  weapons  of  northern  nations,  it 
is  from  fear  of  creating  confiision  of  ideas  by  a  new,  though 
more  correct,  method  of  classification ;  but  the  author  has 
only  acted  thus  after  having  entered  his  protest,  and  ex- 
plained in  what  maimer  the  conventional  denominations  were 
to  be  understood. 

Few  arms  and  weapons  and  few  documents  of  the  Hindoo, 
American,  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Egyptian  nations  have 
reached  us,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  study  the 
military  equipment  of  these  coimtries  almost  entirely  from 
their  monuments.  Our  museums  are  much  richer  in  Greek 
and  Roman  arms,  which  enable  us  to  follow  the  changes  of 
armour  on  classic  soil  during  a  number  of  centuries. 

The  American  weapons  have  been  placed  after  those  of 
India,  for  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  lost  civilisations 
of  America  have  even  preceded  those  of  a  great  part  of  India, 
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and  probably  those  of  the  countries  we  bave  been  in  tbe  habit 
of  calling  classic. 

The  Eeramic  wares  of  the  heroic  age  of  America,  among 
which  may  be  counted  some  prodncti^  of  Palenque  and  Mitla, 
show,  even  in  their  state  of  artistic  decline,  to  what  height  the 
worship  of  pure  ontline  and  ornament,  so  visible  in  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Greek  art,  had  been  .carried  by  a  people  whose 
very  shadow  has  disapp^ured  from  the  field  of  history. 

The  Lonyre  possesses  one  of  these  ancient  pieces  of 
Transatlantic  pottery,  the  design  of  which  recalls  the  decora- 
tion of  ancient  Etruscan  vases,  and  classic  mythology ;  it  is 
a  Hercules  defeating  his  antagonist ;  and  many  specimens  of 
American  keramic  ware  are  known,  the  classic  ornaments  of 
which  show  an  equally  incontestable  priority.  The  more 
remote  the  date  of  these  antique  products,  the  more  their 
workmanship  resembles  Greek  art,  insomuch  that  the  least 
ancient  are  always  the  least  artistic ;  a  iaat  which  authorises 
us  to  draw  the  conclusion  of  an  ancient  American  civilisation 
since  declined,  but  whose  most  flourishing  epoch  was  two 
and  even  three  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 

See  the  historical  chapter. 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  throw  any  light  on  the  arms  of 
the  andent  civilisation  of  this  country,  whose  history  goes 
back  to  B.0. 3000.  The  figures  here  represented  indicate  that 
Hindoo  armour  has  varied  but  little  in  the  matter  of  offensive 
weapons,  and  that  the  helmet  alone  betokens  a  decided 
change,  which  appears  to  have  manifested  itself  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  this  present  era,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Western  weapons  of 
the  Christian  Middle  Ages. 


Bronze  and  Iron. 


I.  Hindoo  woman,  fivrngndte  me- 
morial stones  of  BeraijuingH, 
□f  which  the  Kenmogton  Hn- 
senm  poBseasea  photogTgipb& 
The  date  of  theae  moDnmenli 
coneaponds  with  our  Middle 
Agee. 

It  will  be  leen  Uwt  theswotd 
ta  [daced  on  the  tight  tide  of 
theworriot.  TheABjiianauid 
all  modem  natiotu  wore  it  on 
the  left,  while  the  GiKiekt  and 
Bomuu  wore  it  on  the  light 
Hie  eogTSTing  of  this  bas-relief 
is  Tererted,  to  that  the  mm- 
hatanta  appear  to  hold  theii 
ap«ara  in  tbeir  Idt  hands,  and 
their  shielda  in  their  right 

fi.  Hindoo  hatchet,  &om  an  Indian 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  city 
of  SBitiDQ  in  Bejpootana.  (j,j>. 
1100.) 

Keniington  JtfuMHni. 

3.  Hindoo  sabre  Iwm  s.  bas-relief  of 

Beenjanugor  and  the  Hnaao- 

4,  JaTsneoe  sword,  from  the  statue 

of  the  Goddeaa  ti  War  at  the 
Huienm  of  Bnlin. 
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AMSBIOAN  WEAPONS. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  historical  chapter  that  the 
people  of  America  never  employed  either  bronze  or  iron  in 
the  constmction  of  their  offensive  weapons,  and  that  the 
European  conqnerors  found  only  pure  stone  in  request  for 
all  cutting  weapons.  In  regard  to  those  of  defence,  they 
were  manufactured  in  bronze,  gold,  mother-of-pearl,  horn, 
wood,  and  leather ;  and  traces  have  been  found  of  different 
arms,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Such  is  the 
helmet  engraved  further  on,  from  a  stucco  bas-relief  in  the 
ruins  of  Palanquo,  or  city  of  Culhuacan,*  the  circumference  of 
which  was  about  eighteen  miles.  This  city  was  situated  in  the 
state  of  Chiapa,  in  &b  northern  part  of  Central  America,  where 
the  cradle  of  the  most  ancient  American  civilisation,  now 
extinct,  was  placed — a  civilisation  which  may  easily  have 
been  contemporaneous  with,  if  not  anterior  to,  that  of  India. 
The  helmet  of  the  baa-relief  of  Hochicalco,  though  less 
ancient,  still  belongs  to  a  remote  period,  when  the  horse,  in- 
troduced by  European  navigators,  was  as  yet  unknown.  As 
the  American  weapons  of  tiie  period  corresponding  to  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages  are  few  and  insignificant,  they  have 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  treats  of 
polished  stone  weapons,  and  not  in  the  place  where  the 
weapons  of  a  time  prior  to  the  Merovingian  epoch  are 
mentioned.  These  Ainerican  arms,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
generally  of  wood  edged  with  obsidian. 

*  Palanqoi,  or  Colhaaoan,  or  Huehnetlapatl'an,  was  diaoovered  only 
in  1787,  by  Antonio  del  Bio,  and  Joee  Alonzo  Galderon. 


Ameriean  Weapona. 


I .  Americsn  helmet,  drawn  from  a 
bas-relief  oT  Palnnqn^,  The 
figure  in  tbia  bas-relief,  vhioh 
1b  mentioned  in  M.  de  Waldeck's 
woA,  is  repieiented  dttiog  with 
the  left  leg  folded  nnder  the 
body,  BJinilBi  to  the  etatnea  of 
the  god  Boodha,  or  the  Ohiueae 
godFo. 


2.  Uezicaii  helmet  drawn  from  a 
bas-relief  of  great  antiquity  at 

Hoahicalco,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Qneoutraca,  Mexico. 


3.  Two  Mexican  helmets  diaim&om 
a  Meiucan  mannacript  of  the  be- 
'ginning  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy, 
the  pr^iOTty  of  HL  de  Waldeck, 
in  which  ia  deacribed  the  con- 
quest (tf  AaoaptmJa- 


4,  Hexioan  helmet  in  solid  gold, 
oraameDted  with  Csfttbera,  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
part  of  B  rojal  snit,  destroyed  in 
Mexico  by  fire. 


American  Weapotu. 


9.  Mezicui  bdmet  in  katber,  vood, 

leopard  daa,  and  feathsn,  of 
the  Qfteenth  oeatuiy. 

FVom  a  MartiueripL 


Mexican  helmet  In  wood,  leather, 

ftnd  feathen,  fltteenth  centoir. 

From  a  Mamuerijil. 


7.  MeitcanoonletoTBcalesofmottaer 
of  pesri  (Jaterou  or  KorBzin)of 
the  flfteenUi  century.  This  One 
piece  of  defeuiva  arnumr  nu 
|iart  of  a  royal  mit,  mentloTied 
on  the  preceding  page  at  fig.  4, 
as  bBTiDg  been  deatmyed  In 
Mexico  by  flia 


I.  Bnekler  or  gmall  lonnd  Heiican 
shield,  25  inohee  in  diuneter,  of 
gold  and  nlTor,  and  omamauted 
with  feathen.  It  was  part  of 
the  nme  BOit  of  the  fifteenth 
ceotniy,  wbich  wa«  boiut  The 
hietoglypbie  onuunenla  bave 
not  biUierlo  been  explained. 
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9.  Buckler  or  lound  Mexican  shield,  25 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  entirely 
of  leather,  and  ornamented  by  the 
hieroglyphic  sign  which  among  the 
Mexicans  stood  for  a  hundred,  and 
which  here  indicates  that  the  shield 
belonged  to  a  centurion  or  captain 
over  a  hundred  men. 


10.  Ensign  or  Mexican  standard  in  gold, 
surmounted  by  a  grasshopper,  or  locust, 
12i  inches  long,  flfteentii  century. 


11.  Mexican  ensign  in  gold,  surmounted 
by  an  eagle's  head,  life  size,  fifteenth 
century. 


For  American  offensiye  weapons  in  wood  and  obsidian,  see 
the  end  of  the  chapter  on  policed  stone  weapons. 
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ASSYRIAN   ABM S,    WBAPONS,  ETO. 

The  history  of  the  weapons  of  the  five  great  monarchies, 
to  the  whole  of  which  the  name  Assyrian  has  been  commonly 
allotted,  has  been  given  at  pages  22  to  26.  It  has  been  seen  that 
iron  Bfi  well  as  bronze  was  already  used  in  these  countries  in 
the  eleventh  century,  b.o.  as  is  proved  by  the  ingots  of  this 
metal,  and  the  few  iron  utensils  in  the  Louvre,  as  also  by  the 
fragment  of  a  steel  coat  of  mail  in  the  British  Museum. 


Asw/rum  Weapons, 


.  Awyrio-BabjrlcnuaD  aicber  iritli  nr 
coat,  leggingB,  utd  flilet  instead  of 
a  helmet.    Bas-rellet    B.O.  700. 

Afuwum  of  U<  Xoitvrs. 


L  Foot  wldiei  of  the  Anjiian  anay, 
umed  with  the  ooal,  helmet  and 
cieB^  target  and  lauee.  We  also 
notice  the  gmvea  or  l^gingit  Boa- 
roliefa  of  Nineveh  of  Baidaaapaloi  Y. 


3.  ABayrian  aoldier  vithuat  legging*, 
hnnting  game.  Bu-relief  of  Khona- 
bad,  of  the  nign  of  Sugoa 

BHHA  JtfuHuni, 
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4.  Foot  Boldier  of  the  arm;  of  Betinscberib 
(BA  712—707),  from  a  ba».njliBf  in  the 
Britiah  Hiueum.  The  ihape  of  the  conical 
helmet  sppiticchea  that  of  the  Samnite 
one  (see  tbo  cbaplor  on  Bouikd  and  Sam- 
tdte  ftnnour) ;  the  coat  and  legginga  appear 
to  be  of  mail ;  the  ahield  u  ntmd,  laige, 
and  retj  oooTex. 


9.  PeMan  uober,  from  a  basHvUef  of  Pene- 
pdia,  tho  ancient  capital  of  Penia  and  of 
all  the  Petriau  mooaicby  (b.c  S60).  Tbe 
]oDi;  coat,  probably  of  leather,  deaoesde 
to  tbe  ankle.  The  headdress  has  nothing 
of  the  helmet,  bat  nerertheleae  indicatn 
irorkmanihip  in  metaL  The  aicber  CArriee 
the  Bwoid  on  the  left  ddc^  while  the 
Qreeka  and  Bomana  wore  it  on  the  right. 


6.  Peiman  warrior  fiom  a  baa-telief  of  Pene- 
poUa,  a  eatt  (^  which  is  fonod  in  the 
Britiah  Unaeimi.  Tbe  shield,  high  enongb 
to  rest  on,  is  eiceedinglj  convex,  aknast 
hemiqtheiical ;  tbe  helmet,  with  ear  and 
neck  coTeriogs  in  one  single  piece,  diffeta 
entirely  from  the  other  Assyrian  helmets 
known  to  ns  fron  di&fent  bas-telieb. 


AssjfrioM  Weapons. 


7.  AMjrittn  hfttehet  in  bronze  (S 

inche*),  Ibnnd  at  Babvlou. 

BHlith  AfuKum. 

8.  AnjriaiidooUehataheiprobeblf 

in  iron,  from  a  baa-reliet 

Koujptnrik, 

9.  AjRTrian  dngle  hstobet,  probably 

in  lira,  &om  a  boa-Telief. 

10.  Asmian     nngla    hatobat,    to 

wbicb  the  qiuTen  of  the  war- 
lion  fighting  on  chfuiota  were 
often  fastened.  From  the  coat 
of  a  bas-relief  in  the  Lonvre. 


12.  AMTiian  dagger  in  bronze. 

MuKHmt  of  thti  Loan  and  of  BerUn. 

IS.  AjiBjnaQ  poignard  with  heiLd  of 
hippopotamna,  probably  in 
bronze,  from  the  bos-rebef  of 
Himrod.    B.o.  1000. 

JHiummt  of  fha  Louvn. 

14.  Assyrian  dagger  in  bronze. 

XMteimofB«rliH. 

15.  AHjriaQ  awotd  in  broow,  from 

llie  baa-reliefs  of  Ebornbad, 
of  the  reign  of  king  Saigon. 
B.C.1300. 

16.  Amjtian  iword,  fasB-ralirf  tram 

ft  palace  in  Ninereb,  of  the 
reign  of  Bardaunaloa. 
1000. 

Xumumto/BeHiinutdo/aaLoiun. 

17  and  18.  Parian  iwordfutdaheAth 
from  an  autiqne  eronb  Uitfai«s 
Mcriflcing  a  iMdl*  (BL  Bran. 
I^  De  la  Chatmie).  It  la 
very  lik8  tlu  ancient  "  Aki- 
naka." 
*  HiUuuLtbewnofthemoimlain 


..  — e  MitbiBs.  fiDtn  whom  these 
..  ishavebeenoopied.belongatothe 
period  wlien  the  ancient  I^raees  still 


ter  miestaitl 
9e  01  which  U 


to  not  iradentaud. 
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19.  Fersian  svord.  Cast  ttota  ft  bas 
relief  of  Peraepolii. 
BrUith  Afuwuflt  and  Lomm. 


20.  Aaajiiaii  spear-head.   Ba»-ralief 

bom  a  Palace  of  Ifiueveh.  of 

the  rugn  of  Bwdajjapalna  V 

B.a  700. 

BrilUh  Mvttma  and  Lnuvre. 


21.  Anjrian  lauoe.  The  dtaft  ii 
the  height  of  a  man,  aod  hai 
a  counter-weight  at  the  and 
Fiom  abaB-tdiet 


33.  Aatpiaa  dckle^haped  weapon, 
from  a  bas-relief.  A  aimUar 
weapon  in  iron  has  been  found 
at  Pngtiun  in  Lncaoia.  It  it 
preaerred  In  the  Hiute  d'Ai- 
tillerie  at  Paris.    Bee  Bomaa 


23.  Hedlan  bow,  ha»^teliet, 

24.  Uedian  qniver,  bas-ielief. 


Assyrian  Weapons. 


25.  ABsyrian  bronze  helmet,  the  authen- 
tidty  of  which  is  established.  The 
conical  shape  of  this  helmet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  Middle  Ages, 
especially  among  the  Normans.  See 
also  the  chapter  on  Boman  aims,  and 
the  Samnite  helmet. 

Briiith  Museum, 
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26.  Assyrian  helmet  in  iron,  said  to  be  from 
Eoayunjik.  This  piece  of  armour, 
valuable  for  history,  indicates  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  time  which  is  called  the 
Age  of  Bronze  of  the  ancients.  A 
similar  helmet,  but  in  bronze  and 
attributed  to  Germany,  forms  part  of 
the  Klemm  collection  at  Dresden. 

Britiih  Museum, 


27.  Helmet,  probably  in  bronze,  of  Assyrian 
horseman^  drawn  from  a  bas-relief  of 
Nineveh  of  the  time  of  Sardanapa- 
lus  v.  This  helmet  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  dieek-platee.  b.o.  700. 
Mueeum  of  the  Louvre, 


28.  Helmet,  probably  in  bronze,  of  an 
Assyrian  foot-soldier,  from  a  bas-relief 
of  Nineveh,  of  the  time  of  Sardana- 
palus  V.    B.C.  700. 

Mtueum  of  (he  Louvre, 


Assyrian  Weap<m8. 


Fillet,  with  chin-strep,  or  cheek- 
plates,  probably  iit  metal,  or 
leather  mounted  wilb  mebd. 
Headdieaa  of  Asajruui  arcber, 
which  protected  the  top  of 
tbe  head,  and  recalls  the  bead- 
dresa  of  the  Fmnli  wamora. 
From  baa-TtUeft  in  the  Briluh, 
Laavre,  and  Berlin  Mttteatat. 
I.  Helmet  without  cbin-fltrap,  pro- 
bably in  bronze,  worn  b;  the 
Assyriau  archen  and  auKi- 
liariea.  From  a  b(i»-relier, 
B.a.  1000. 

Mvaeum  of  the  Lowcn. 


SI,  Two  Anyrian  helmets,  probably 
in  bnmie,  6om  bas-reliefs. 
The  one  with  a  donble-pointed 
crest  hB«  been  imitated  by  Ibe 
Qieeks,  and  appears  to  come 
from  the  ancient  ciTiliwtion 


SS.  Persian  belmet  from  a  group 
repreeeotiug  Mithras  lacrifio- 
iog  a  boll.    (See  note  to  page 


AB^rian  Weapons. 


I.  Helmet  or  war  beaddreM  of  PenUn 
ohier,  from  a  bas-telief  now  in  Um 
BritUb  Mnsenm.  This  beaddteoi, 
whtch  appears  lo  be  of  mebJ,  has 
probabl;  been  med  in  wu. 


35.  Helmet  or  headdrcM  of  Fergian  aroher, 
from  a  bas-relief  of  Persepolii,  a  oast 
of  which  is  in  the  BritUh  Miuenm. 
Bune  ohaorvatloiis  as  for  the  preceding 
one.    <B.a560,) 


L  FeiBian  helnwt  with  movable  plaiee, 
probably  in  bronze,  from  a  FersiBn 
bas-ielief,  a  ca«t  of  which  is  in  the 
BHtiBh    UuBeam.      This    piece   of 

preflgaiea  the  European  Benai«gaiiEe 
helmet  of  the  sixteenth  oentuy.  (x.a 
560.) 


37.  Penian  helmet  with  oheek-platw  and 
neck-covering,  from  a  tw»-relief;  casta 
of  which  are  at  the  Lonrre  and 
British  Mnaemn.  Seme  obsemtionB 
aa  the  preceding  ooe. 


38.  Penian  helmet  of  the  reign  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassamdee  (aji.  226- 
652).  This  bnmze  hehnet  is  in  the 
BriUih  ifuwutn. 


AMifrian  Weapons. 


89.  BabyloaUn  buckler  of  the 
height  of  K  mui'a  alionlder, 
probably  io  btonie. 

BritUh  JHiuoum, 

40.  AMyiian  backler,  from  &  bas- 
relief.  It  ^ipeuB  to  be  of  a 
eouTez  farm,  like  the  preceding 


11.  Fenian  bnokler  with  vizor  or 
light-holes.    Bu-reliet 

42,  Fenian  backlertromthenioaaic 

of  Pompeii,  nhioh  represeote 
the  battle  betweeo  Alexander 
and  DaiioB. 

JfuHuoi  of  Napl6$. 

43,  AMyrian  shield,  or  Pavt^  of 

the  height  of  a  man's  ahonlder. 
Ba*-ielief  of  the  seooud  Any- 
lian  Empire,  reign  of  Sardana- 
paloa  T.    B.C.  700. 

Mutman  of  Ihe  Lovvn. 

44,  AHyiian  Pavoii^  bteeet-higb. 

From  a  haa-relief  represenliDg 
the  uege  of  a  city  by  Aahnr- 

Izir-PaL 


49.  Ooat  of  Bimi  of  Anyiian  horse- 
man, probably  of  plates  of 
metal  tewed  on  leather.  It 
ooTen  the  loins,  and  is  copied 
tioni  liS8-relie&  in  the  Britteh 
Hoaenm,  in  which  Ib  alao  to 
be"  found  a  fiagment  of  a  TCrl- 
table  AsByrian  coat  of  mall,  in 
tempered  steel,  nid  to  come 
from  Babylon. 
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EQTFTIAN  WBAPOKB. 

Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  which  goes  back  to  the  commenoement  of  twenty- 
six  dynasties,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  firist 
king  (b.o.  2450),  a  time  when  this  country  formed,  as  under 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  several  distinct  states,  each  nnder  an 
independent  prince,  docnmentary  evidence  as  to  the  arms  of 
the  soldiery  fails  ns  almost  entirely.  The  first  seventeen 
dynasties,  beginning  from  Menes  to  Mceris  (2450 — 1990), 
which  comprised  in  aU  three  hundred  and  thirty  kings, 
who  reigned  simultaneously  in  Thebes,  This,  Elephantine, 
Heradea,  Diospolis,  Xois,  and  Tanis,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  known  as  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs 
(MoBris,  Uchoreos  the  founder  of  Memphis,  Osymandias, 
Bamses,  Amenophis,  &a),  have  left  us  no  other  evidence 
than  a  few  bas-reliefs. 

It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  historical  chapter, 
that  the  civil  and  funereal  monuments  of  Egypt,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  country  where  the  genius  of  iJie  nation  was 
bent  more  towurds  science  and  agriculture  than  to  war,  offer 
fewer  military  subjects  than  Assyrian  monuments.  We  have 
seen  that  D^on,  in  his  ^  Voyages  dans  la  haute  et  basse 
Egypte,"  has  left  a  few  drawings  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons ;  but  they  are  too  slight,  even  when  added  to  the 
Theban  bas-reliefs,  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  Egyptian  soldiery. 

The  few  Egyptian  tools  and  weapons  in  iron,  exhibited  in 
the  museums  of  Londcm,  the  Louvre,  and  Berlin,  which 
assuredly  belong  to  most  ancient  times,  can  leave  no  doubts 
as  to  this  metfJ  being  used  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Assyria 
contemporaneously  with  bronze.  All  that  has  been  found  of 
offensive  weapons  dating  from  the  age  of  stone  consists,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  in  which  these  weapons  are  mentioned, 
of  a  few  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  lance-heads  in  flint  chipped 
by  splintering,  preserved  in  the  museums  of  London  and 
Berlm.  The  arrow-blades  were  found  in  Babylon  itself, 
and  cannot  date  farther  back  than  the  foundation  of  this 
city.    Li  addition  to  this  there  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  . 
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few  flint  cliips,  destined  to  the  manufacture  of  Bharp-bladed 
weapons,  found  at  Sarabut-el-Ehadon. 

The  most  valuable  piece,  for  the  reconstituting  Egyptian 
armour,  is  the  imbricated  coat  of  mail  which  M.  Prisse 
d'Ayennes  has  represented  in  his  work,  for  the  Biblical  in- 
scription engraved  on  one  of  the  bronze  scales  enables  us  to 
fix  its  date.  Several  of  the  offensive  weapons  drawn  by  this 
same  archsBologist  are  of  such  peculiar  shape  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  their  use. 


E(ft/ptian  Weapons. 


.  EgTptiuu  flghtiog,  tima  mnnti 
pajntiiigi  of  Thebes.  Thehead- 
dreasBB  are  of  a  strange  form, 
■Dd  thu  offensive  wcApoiu  eoa- 
sut  of  onlj  Unoea  and  arrairs. 


2.  Egyptian  soldiets,  from  Theban 
baa-relief>.  In  addition  to  the 
shield  vrith  ogbt-holes  thtae 
n>en  appear  to  be  ail  armed 
with  the  "shop"  or  "khop" 
(see  farther  on,  No.  19). 


3.  ^Tptiao  ooat  of    mail,   from 

Denoa's  work.  Among  tlie 
deaEgns  of  H.  Prisse  d'ATennes 
maj  be  remKrhed  an  Egyptian 
coat  of  mail,  in  acalos  of  bronze, 
each  emle  being  an  ioch  and  a 
half  in  length  by  three-foDiths 
of  an  inch  in  bi^th.  Among 
tho  scales  the  one  which  bears 
the  Biblical  inscriptiDn  flies  the 
date  of  the  mannfsctnre  to  the 
Fharaonic  dynasty. 

4.  Egyptian  coat  in  crocodile's  akin. 
Eg]/pliaa  Muttam  of  Iht  Bdtudere, 

5.  Egyptian  bnckla  with  ught-hoTe, 

ftom  DeooD's  work.  The  bas- 
ratief  of  Thebes,  alicndy  men- 
tioned, abowi  a  similar  buckler 
but  of  oral  shape. 
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6.  Sword-broaker,  from  Denon's  work. 


7.  Egyptian  qtuTen, 


8.  Egyptian  hatchet, 


9. 


»i 


10. 


n 


BWOXd, 


id. 


id. 


id. 


Bdmitar,         id. 


11. 


i» 


dart, 


id. 


12. 


sling. 


id. 


18.  Unknown  weapon,        id. 


fe 


^ 


14.  Unknown  weapon,        id. 

15.  Hatdhet,    from    baa-reliefs    of 

Thebes. 

16.  Soozpion  or  whip-goad,      id. 

The  size  of  these  weapons  conld 
not  be  given,  but  they  appear 
to  be  from  25  to  27  inches  long. 
They  were  probably  in  bronze 
andiron. 


Egyptian  Weapons. 


IT.  Egn>t>AO  wedge  o 

(1  Inches). 


batcbet,  bnmie 
UMum  of  Beriin. 
IS.  EgTptlan  knife  or  Unce-head,  iron 
(6  iocliea). 

JtfuMum  of  Berlin. 

19.  Shop  or  khop,  an  i^ptian   inn 

irenpon  (6  Inches).  Huaeain  of 
Berlin.  It  nut;  be  seen,  *  little 
enlarged,  on  tlie  gronp  of  Sell-, 
MeDephthBh  Tuiqnisliing  Tftben- 
nnb,  of  the  ISth  dynaitj  (B.a 
1990),  »t  tlie  Britiah  Museum. 

20.  Egyptian  lanoe-bead,  bronze  (10^  I 

inchM). 


D=a 


eajJ^Ss. 


22.  Egyptian    liatabet,    bronze,    of   SV 

inches,  bonad  with  tbonga  to  a  I 
trooden  handle  of  15J  inches. 

Brilith  Mtiteum. 

23.  I^yptian    hatchet,    bronze     (4^ 

inches),  fixed  into  a  wooden  lundte 
of  16j  inohee. 

Lownrt, 

Si.  Bronze  dagger  (14  inches).  This 
wespon  ha^  however,  a  Greek 
character. 

25.  Egyptian    poignard,    bronze    (11| 

inches),  found  at  Thebes,  and 
drawn  in  M.  Piisse  d'Avennea' 
work.    The  handle  is  in  bom. 

26.  Egypdan     poignard    and    aheatb, 

bronze,  1  foot  in  length.  The 
handle  is  of  ivory,  ornamented 
with  studs  in  gilded  bronze. 

Muteum  of  Berlin 
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OBSEK  AND  XTBUSOAN  ARMOUR. 

To  facilitate  research,  this  chapter  will  contain  a  snmmary 
of  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  historical  chapter  on 
Greek  and  Etruscan  armour. 

The  ofifensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  Greece  in  the  time 
of  Homer  (b.o.  1000)  were  for  the  most  part  in  bronze,  a 
few  for  purposes  of  defence  being  in  leather,  though  iron  was 
as  well  known  in  Greece  as  in  Egjrpt  and  Assyria.  Defen- 
sive armour  was  composed  of  a  cuirass  or  corslet  (with 
breast  and  back  plates,  each  made  of  a  single  piece  or  shell), 
of  the  helmet,  of  the  large  round  convex  i^eld,  and  the 
KyrjfuBtSf  greaves  or  defensive  leggings.* 

The  offensive  weapons  were  the  cut-and-thrust  sword, 
straight-bladed,  more  or  less  long,  double-edged,  with  a 
slender  point  and  square  sheath^  which  was  worn  on  the  right 
side.  The  lance  was  from  eleven  to  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a 
broad,  long,  and  pointed  head,  rounded  towards  the  socket, 
and  with  a  cross-piece  bevelled,  and  strongest  towards  the 
centre.  This  weapon  served  either  for  thrusting  or  throwing. 
The  javelin  with  its  amentum  (a  strap  fixed  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  javelin)  was  a  kind  of  long  arrow  or  dart,  which 
the  warrior  threw  from  his  hand,  and  which  we  find  amongst 
the  Germans  and  Bomans ;  and  lastly,  the  bow  and  arrows. 

The  Greeks  had  at  first  no  cavalry,  nor  had  they  even  a 
term  to  indicate  the  action  of  mounting  on  horseback,  for 
which,  even  in  French,  a  proper  verb  does  not  exist,  for  the 
expression  "  chevaucher  *'  means  rather  to  stroll  (Jldner)  on 
horoeback.! 

*  The  different  ooverings  for  the  feet  among  the  Greeks  were,  tlie 
ianddlt  worn  by  the  men ;  tlie  peraica,  worn  by  uie  women,  particularly 
by  the  hetairx ;  the  crepida,  the  iron-shod  shoe  of  the  philosophers  aud 
soldiers,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot ;  and  the  garbatine^ 
belonging  to  the  peasant.  There  were  also  tlie  cothurnus,  and  the  btukin. 
The  first  was  the  foot  covering  of  the  tragic  actors,  to  appear  taller 
when  they  acted  heroes.  Ligatures,  fastened  to  the  sole,  which  was 
generally  of  cork,  became  narrower,  as  in  the  modern  skate,  and  passed 
between  the  first  and  second  toe.  It  was  also  worn  by  kings  and  people 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  buskin  was  particularly  suited  to  comic 
actors ;  it  was  a  kind  of  boot  laced  up  the  front,  and  generally  coming 
up  higher  than  the  ankle.  An  antique  statue  of  Diana  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino,  and  many  other  statues,  wear  the  buskin. 

t  This  assertion  seems  hardly  admissible,  in  the  face  of  the  words 
4wifi*0iiK^<r,  mounted  (m.  on  horseback),  and  limiuvf  to  ride. — 
Tbanblatob's  Notx. 
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Later,  abont  b.o.  400,  bodies  of  slingers  and  horsemen 
were  added  to  their  armies. 

As  to  the  Etruscan  arms,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
categories :  thoee  constmctod  when  Phoenician  inflnences  pre- 
▼ail^  (Asiatic  weapons),  and  which  appear  anterior  even  to 
Greek  civilisation;  those  of  the  epoch  of  the  end  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  which  are  perfecdy  identical  with  Greek 
weapons ;  and  lastly  those  of  the  Latin  time,  a  little  while 
before  the  conquest  of  Etmria  by  the  Bomans. 

Greek  weapons  have  necessarily  been  classed  with  Etruscan 
ones,  of  which  few  or  none  of  the  first  period  exist ;  to  class 
them  separately  would  have  been  impracticable. 


Gr&^  and  Mmsean  Armour. 


1.  Greek  combatautg,  &oia  &  painted 
Tue  in  the  Louvre.  The  vai^ 
rion  are  armed  with  caaqnea, 
breastptatei,  and  bnoklen.  bat 
wear  no  leggingt.  Tbe  lance 
and  award  conatitate  the  oflen- 
mve  weapons. 


2.  Greek  casqne  called  "  katait;fz,'' 
probabl;  in  leather,  of  the  8th 
oentui;  b.o,  oq)ied  &om  « 
bronze  Etatnette  of  Diomed, 
Thia  caaque  baa  no  crest,  hot 
ba*  a  chia  itrap,  and  appeera  to 
indicate  well  ttie  primitive  fonn 


De  in  broQiei  Mud 
to  belong  to  the  first  period, 
0.  1,  '•  Uua^  d'AHJlleria  de 
Paris."  A  siniilar  oaaqne  haa, 
however,  been  found  in  the 
German  cemelei;  of  Halltlfttt, 
whose  tomba  do  not  date  brthw 
than  the  Chriatian  era. 


4.  Etmacan  caeqne  in  bronxe,  pre- 
served In  the  Lonvre.  Thia 
one  ia  alao  attribnted  to  uiihaia 
time*.  Similar  examples  are 
to  be  fomd  in  the  "Haa£e 
d'Artillaie  de  Paria"  (C.  2), 
in  tlie  Hotenms  of  Berlin, 
Turin  (Na  3tO),  of  Mayenoe 
(No.  380),  and  in  tbe  Tower 
of  London  (f). 


Greek  and  Etnuean  Amumr. 


5.  BroDze  caaqne  from  the  MuBeam 

of  8t  €(ermaiD,  attributed  to 
the  Umbrians.*  One  similar 
has  been  found  in  thb  German 
tombs  of  Hallstatt,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities at  Vienna,  and  another 
found  at  Steingaden«  in  Ba- 
varia, is  in  the  museum  at 
Augsburg. 

6.  Etruscan  casque  in  bronze  with 

lonfi:  antenuiB.  Fac-similes  to 
be  seen  in  the  Artillery  Museum, 
Paris  (0. 12.),  in  the  Museum 
at  Mayence,  and  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Medals  at  Paris.  The  Louvre 
possesses  a  similar  specimen, 
but  in  gold.  The  antennie 
(from  the  Latin  "ante,"  before, 
and  '*  flxus,"  fixed)  are  so  called 
fipom  their  shape,  which  resem- 
bles the  yards  of  ships. 

7.  Archaic  Etru6can*bronze  casque. 
A  figured  vizor  may  be  re- 
marked, which  calls  to  mind 
the  movable  vizors  of  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages. 

JBrititli  Museum. 


8.  Greek  casques  in  bronze,  with 
inscriptions.  8 

Briiiik  Muteum. 

*  The  Umbrians  or  Umbri  were 
of  the  Gallic  race,  and  were  allies  of 
the  Etruscans,  b.o.  311 — 307.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some  modem 
historians,  I  believe  that  this  people 
was  a  less  ancient  one  than  the 
Etruscan  race. 


Oreek  and  Etruscan  Armour. 


9.  Oreek.  suqne  of  b  "hopUtci.''  or 
heavj-emed  fool-aoldier,  tu  broiue, 
oapied  ftom  a  statue  of  that  Ume. 
Similar  exmnplea  are  to  be  asen  Id 
tha  annonriea  of  Tunn  (841),  Ber- 
lin,  Hajenee,  Ooodrich  Oonrt.  end 
the  Artillei;  Humqid,  I^tIb.  A 
similar  ot^ect,  in  the  firitiBh 
MoBenm,  is  engraved  with  a  Qieek 
inscriplioD.  The  Tenetian  laladm 
of  the  flfteeath  oeutnr;  resemble  in 
atfle  tliia  helmet.  One  like  it  in 
ever;  reapect  bai  been  fomid  at 
Steingaden,  near  Hohenschwanga, 
in  Bavaria;  it  is  naw  in  tbe 
Augsburg  Museum. 


11.  Greek  casque  in  bronze.  No.3176, 
Hoaeam  of*Hay«nee.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  Korkmansbip, 
tbe  reliefa  repreMnttDg  a  oombat 
of  two  bulls ;  it  has  BUtemuB,aiid 
is  Bonnoimled  with  a  tiest-bolder. 


12.  Qreek  oasqne  from  a  paiated  vase, 
said  to  be  Etruscan,  in  the  Loavra. 
This  is  the  perfect  Qreeh  cIbmic 
ostqne,  which  we  see  in  so  dmoj 
sculptures:  not  a  single  q)eoinim, 
however,  has  deaoended  to  us.* 

•  Bingularl;  enoogb,  two  New 
Zealand  casques  of  twisted  vegetable 
flbre,  iu  the  Heyrick  ColleetioD,  now 
eihitdtiog  at  Bonth  Eeosington,  are  of 
Ibis  pure  Greek  tjpe. — Tusaum's 
Nora. 


Qreek  and  Ikruacan  Aniwur. 


13.  GreekcBsqnefTomthe paintings 
OD  ft  viuo  Bsid  to  be  Etruscan, 
in  the  Louvre  Museum ;  it  !■ 
of  a  rare  and  artistic  shape. 
The  cKst  hoidei.  wliich  re- 
pteeentB  a  kind  of  eagle,  ap- 
pears to  be  omamected  with 
horsehair. 


14.  Greek  casque  from  an  antique 
etBtue ;  the  crest  is  ornamented 
with  horsehair  cut  short,  and 
the  hettd'picce  shone  fine  sm- 
boesed  workmanship. 


15.  Crest  of  a  Greek  casque  in 
bronze,  found  iu  a  tomb. 
C.  13,  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris.  Obserre  the  likeneM 
to  ABajriao  creet,  No.  32,  page 


J.  Qreek 'casque  with  neck  coTer- 
ing,in  bronze.  0.  6,  Museum 
of  Axtiller;,  ^ris.  This 
halmet  appoan  to  have  be- 
long^ to  a  horseman  of  the 
decadence  period. 


17.  Greek  casque  with  chfu^tiap 
in  bronie.  C.  8,  Museum  of 
AitUIerf,  Paric 
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18.  Greek  helmet  with  neck-coyer- 
ing  and  plume-holder,  belong- 
ing to  a  horseman.  C.  1, 
Muaenm  of  Artilleij,  Paris; 
this  helmet  belongs  to  the 
period  of  decadence. 


19.  Etmsoan  breastplate  in  bronze, 
made  in  one  shell,  and  showing 
in  relief  the  human  shape. 
It  comes  from,  an  Etmscan 
tomb»  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Oarlsruhe.  The 
Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris 
possesses  a  cast  of  it    G.  17. 


20.  Greek  corslet  composed  of  two 
pieces,  back  and  breast  plate, 
in  bronze,  found  in  the  en- 
virons of  Naples.  0. 13,  Mu- 
seum of  Artillery,  PlEiris. 


21.  Greek   arm-guard    in   bronze. 

GoUection  of  M.  Bonstellen, 
near  Berne,  Switzerland. 

22.  Greek  belt  in  bronze,  belonging 

to  a  soldier  or  gladiator  (1  foot 
in  length),  furnished  with 
hooks.  C.  15,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris,  and  Ko.  372, 
Museum  of  Mayence. 


Greek  and  Etmicaa  Armour. 


.  EtroBcan  buckler,  3  feet  in 
diameter;  tomtd  in  »  tomb. 
The  hammeied  and  chased 
work  which  fills  the  drolea 
la  of  B  remarkable  character ; 
the  style  is  Anatia-Pbc^cian, 
and  indicates  that  the  article 
belonged  to  the  first  Etnucsn 
period.  This  shield  belongs 
to  the  British  Husenm.  and 
a  caat  ie  to  be  seen  in  the 
MoBetun  of  Artilterj,  Paris. 
Na  C.  9. 


ilea,  in  brome,  17 
inches  in  diametor.  The  en- 
graving  i|  of  the  Interior  of 
the  shield.  It  was  discorered 
in  a  tomb,  and  is  now  in  the 
Haseom  of  HayeDce.  The 
Mniemn  of  Artitlerj  at  Paris 
poaseaaesacastDf  it.  Ifo.C.  10. 


Bern  of  Greek  shield.*  It  mea- 
sures lOJ  incheB,and  was  found 
in  the  environs  of  Hajenee, 
in  which  city  it  is  exhibited. 
The  HaseDm  of  AiiiUeij  at 
Paris  poeBecBM  a  cast  of  it 
No.  a  22. 


*  The  Greek  bnckler  had  two 
handles,  one  in  the  centre,  tliroDgh 
which  the  arm  passed,  and  one  at 
the  edge  for  the  hand.  In  addition 
to  this  there  wu  a  leathern  strap 
to  hang  the  shield  round  the  neck. 
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26.  GreftTe  of  Greek  honeman, 
broDEe  (18|  inches).  Maseam 
of  Artillery  at  Paria,  G.  22. 
The  back  of  the  leg  is  not 
protected. 


27.  Greaye  of  Etniaoan  horseman, 
bronze  (21  inches).  It  was 
found  in  a  tomb.  Mnsenm  of 
Garlsmhe.  The  Museum  of 
Mayence  possesses  a  similar 
one,  and  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery at  Palis  a  ca^t  No.  G. 
16.  The  knee-cap  represents 
the  head  of  a  lion.  The  back 
of  the  1^  is  not  protected. 


28.  Etruscan  poitrinal  '*barde,"  in 
bronze,  to  protect  the  horse's 
breast.  Museums  of  Garlsmhe. 
Mayence,  and  a  cast,  Ko.  G. 
15,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


29.  Etruscan  chamfront,  or  frontal 
plate  for  a  horse's  head,  in 
bronze.  The  numbers  27,  28, 
and  29,  appear  to  haye  be- 
longed to  the  same  suit  of 
horseman's  armour.  Museums 
of  Garlsmhe,  Mayence,  and  a 
cast,  No.  G.  18,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris. 


Oresk  and  Eirusean  Armour. 
80.  Greek  sword.  In  hrmae  (19}  le^       55 

No.  34B,  Muieum  ofJUaymee. 

31.  Greek  Bwotd,  in  bronze  (32 

C.  18,  MMgumo/Armer)/,  Parii. 

32.  Greek  sword,  called  O«llo- 

Greek   (25    inctiM^  with 
its  flhealh.  both  id  bronze, 
foDUd  in  the  department 
ofUztta. 
B.  19,  Xutam  ofAiimery,  Paru. 

33.  Eronie  lanoe-head,  probably 

Greek,  foand  in  a  peat  moaa 
near  Abbeville  (Somrae). 
B.  23,  Mnsenm  of  ArtUlery, 
Paris.  The  Uneeom  of 
Majence  possenes  a  aimi- 
Ibj  lanoe-head.    Ho.  349. 

34.  AntiqnB  dagger,  in  bronze, 

called  "  pftrazoDinm,"  com- 
mon to    the   Greeks  and 
Bomaiu.    1^  iDohee  long. 
ifUMum  o/JiHUay,  Parii. 
39.  Greek  (?)  hatchet,  in  bronze. 
JViMEuin  of  Berlin. 
86.  Greek    or    Etraaom  mace- 
head,  ooTered  with  points, 
fbijisd  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Xaplea. 
Xvteumt  of  Berlin,  Saint  Otr- 
main,  and  ArtHUry,  Pari). 

37.  Greek  spnj,  in  bronze^  found 

in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 

Miumm  of  ArUIhry,  Parii. 

38.  Antique    spur,  in    hrooze, 

probabljr  Greek. 
Xtuevm  of  Arlitt»ry,  Parit. 


Gret^  and  Mrutean  Armow. 


.  "  Hoplites."  regular    soldiei', 
armed  with  the  trefoil-BbBped 
bucbltir.  from   the  treatiaa 
of  H.  Rodios. 
EHI  nOAEHlKH2  TEXNHZ, 

Athetu,  186B. 
This  soldier  ii  iaterestii^ 
OD  BccouDt  of  the  helmet 
of  BtrnacaD  abape,  and  the 
shield   like  a   three-lobed 


2.  OMt  of  mail.    It  will  be  wen 

that  the  sword  ia  worn  od 
the  right  side. 

3.  Leaden  bolt  of  Greek  cata- 

pult, engraved  with  the  won] 
AEEAI,  receive. 


1.  Hand  arbalest,  or  baliato,  a 
weapon  much  like  the  cross- 
bow of  the  Middle  Ages, 
copied  bom  the  work  ti 
H.  Bodioa,  who  oonrtmcted 
it  a^er  a  Bfmntiiie  text 
It  is  doabtfiil,  however, 
wbethet  nioh  a  portable 
balista,  orarboleet,  was  realljr 
naed  in  ancient  Qieeoe. 


Battering  ismvfith  protecting 
cover,  on  wheels,  called  a 
"  tortoiw,"  from  U.  Bodio^ 
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BOHAN,  8AHMITB,  AMD  DAOIAK  ABMS  IM  BRONZE  AND  IN  IBON. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  treated  of  the  Greek 
equipment,  in  the  present  we  have  given  a  summary  of  Koman 
equipment,  which  in  the  earliest  epochs  was  most  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  Etruria,  a  country  where  it  had  been 
established  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  FhoBnicians 
and  Greeks. 

PolybiuB,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  552  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Home,  or  202  b.o.  (nearly  three  hundred  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Etruria  by  the  Bomans),  and  who  is  the 
earliest  author  who  has  described  the  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  of  the  Bomans,  speaks  only  of  those  of  his  own  time. 
The  description  given  by  this  contemporary  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  added  to  some  slight  information  afforded  us  by 
sculptures  on  or  in  tombs  on  the  borders  of  the  Bhine  in 
Grermany,  and  by  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  is 
nearly  iJl  that  is  known  on  this  subject. 

But  from  the  works  ascribed  to  Homer  we  have  much 
fuUer  information  concerning  the  arms  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  tenth  and  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  b.o.,  the 
epoch  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  than  concerning  those  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  mighty  Boman  people  conquered  the 
world. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Bomans,  in  common  with  the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans,  at  first  used  only  bronze  for  their 
weapons,  but  in  the  time  of  Polybius  this  metal  was 
restricted  to  helmets,  breastplates,  and  other  portions  of 
their  armour ;  all  offensive  weapons,  such  as  bows,  swords, 
and  lances,  were  always  either 'made  entirely  of  or  tipped 
with  iron,  while  the  Grauls  at  that  time  still  employed  bronze. 

The  Boman  army  was  composed  of  three  divisions  of 
soldiers:  the  velites,  or  footnsoldiers,  who  were  lightly 
armed;   hastarii^  or   legionary  foot    soldiers,  and  cavalry. 

The  first  were  armed  with  seven  light  javelins,  the  shaft 
of  which  was  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  iron  head 
about  nine  inches,  with  a  sword,  and  a  small  round  or 
oval  shield,  called  |xirma,*  about  three  feet  in  circumference. 

*  This  WB8  the  class  of  ehleld  worn  by  gladiators. 
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The  helmet,  which  was  usnally  made  with  cheek-pieoes, 
had  neither  crest  nor  horsehair,  though  it  -was  sometimes 
ornamented  with  wolfs  skin. 

The  hastarius,  or  legionary  soldier,  was  protected  by  an 
iron  or  leathern  helmet,  ornamented  with  three  scarlet  and 
black  feathers,  by  greayes  or  leggings  (ocrece)*  and  by  a 
breastplate  or  cuirass,  composed  of  a  corslet  and  shoulder- 
pieces,  the  whole  mtAe  of  bronze.  He  also  had  a  large 
shield  called  a  scutum,  of  a  rectangular  and  convex  shape, 
made  of  wood,  skin,  and  iron,  about  four  feet  long  by  two  and 
a  half  feet  broad,  and  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  For  offensive 
weapons  he  carried  an  iron  Iberian  sword,  which  was  always 
worn  on  the  right  side,  as  in  Greece ;  though  the  Assyrians, 
the  Hindoos,  the  ancient  Americans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Egyptians  always  wore  it  on  the  left  side,  as  at  the  present 
day.  The  hastarius,  besides  the  above  weapon,  had  two 
javelins,  one  of  which  was  the  feanous  legionary  pUunij  which 
we  find  later  in  use  among  the  Fruiks.  The  Boman 
slinger  was  armed  with  a  sling  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
the  Achfldans. 

The  Roman  cavalry  in  the  time  of  Polybius  were  equipped 
like  the  Greek.  Before  that  time  they  had  no  defence 
except  a  round,  oval,  or  hexagonal  shield  made  of  ox-hide ; 
but  subsequently  the  armour  was  changed  and  made  stronger 
and  better  fitted  to  resist  the  attacks  of  barbarians.  In 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  horseman 
wore  a  flexible  cuirass  or  squamaiOj  made  of  scales  of  iron  or 
bronze  sewed  on  linen  or  leather ;  or  a  hamata,  made  of  metal 
chains,  being  in  fact  a  sort  of  mail-coat.  On  the  column 
of  Trajan  are  represented  many  soldiers  wearing  cuirasses 
made  neither  of  scales  nor  of  chain  mail,  but  of  long  pieces  of 
metal  similar  to  the  armour  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the 
bas-reliefs  on  this  monument  show  that  there  was  as  much 
variety  in  the  equipment  of  their  different  bodies  of  troops  at 
that  time  as  there  is  now-a-days. 

The  armour  of  the  centurion  was  more  elaborate  than  that 

*  The  foot-coverings  of  the  RomanB,  like  thoee  of  the  Qreeks,  were 
variotfs.  The  toUcL,  or  Bandal,  a  sole  of  wood  or  leather  attached  by 
straps ;  the  ealeeus,  or  shoe  of  civil  life  ;  the  octms  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  the  aolea  lignea,  tlie  wooden  shoe  of  the  poor.  The  boot, 
derived  from  the  Keltic  M  (foot),  was  unknown  to  aU  ancient  peoples. 
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of  the  siniple  hastarins:  bis  ooislet  had  shonldeivpieceB 
fixed  to  it,  and  was  long  enough  to  cover  his  thighs.  It  was 
very  often  ornamented  with  mlyer  phalene,  which  served  as 
marks  of  distinction  and  military  rewards  at  that  time.  Some 
of  these  are  represented  on  page  120. 
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1  A  Roman  soldier,  a  vdea,  or  auxiliary  soldier,  horn  a  tombstone  found 
in  the  Rhine,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Mayenoe ;  a  cast  of  it  is 
in  the  Muaeum  of  Artillery  at  Paris.  This  soldier  is  armed  with 
two  long^javelins  about  the  same  height  as  himself  with  a  sword 
worn  on  the  right  side,  and  with  a  parazonium  or  dagger  on  the 
left.  The  only  defensiye  armour  he  has  is  a  small  apron  made  of 
straps  of  leather  studded  with  pieces  of  metal. 

2.  A  Roman  legionary  soldier  (hastarius),  back  yiew.  This  figure  is 
taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Trajan  column,  erected  by  Trajan 
three  years  before  his  death,  114  a.d.  On  it  are  represented  in 
particular  his  exploits  in  the  wars  against  the  Dacians  (103-104), 
wars  which  were  ended  by  the  conquest  of  Dacia  Trajana  (now 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  TransylTania,  and  the  north-east  of  Hungary). 
The  cuirass  is  made  of  thin  plates  of  metal 

8.  The  same,  front  yiew. 

4.  Roman  horseman,  from  the  Trajan  column.    He  wears  the  tquamata, 

or  shirt,  made  of  metal  chain  armour,  a  species  of  coat  of  mail ;  an 
oYal  shield,  a  helmet  with  a  ring  and  chin  strap,  and  a  sword  on 
the  right  ode. 

5.  Bust  of  a  R(»nan  legionary  soldier,  from  the  Trajan  column.    He 

wears  a  crested  helmet 

6.  Head  of  a  hastarius  belonging  to  another  legion,  from  tho  Trajan 

column. 

7.  Head  of  a  hastarius  of  another  legion,  from  the  Trajan  column. 

8.  Head  of  a  hastarius  belonging  to  another  legion,  from  the  Trajan 

column. 

9.  Cuirass  of  a  Roman  centurion,  about  22  inches  in  length.    It  is 

ornamented  with  nine  silver  phalerflo,  or  military  distinctions,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  King  William  I.  of  Prussia.  There  is  a  cast  of 
it  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris.  A  centurion  belonging 
to  the  legion  of  Varus  (who  was  defeated  by  the  Germans,  a.d.  9), 
represented  on  a  tombstone  that  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Mayence, 
haa  the  same  kind  of  cuirass. 

10.  Bronze  scales  of  a  squamata,  or  Roman  cuirass.    They  are  copied 

from  those  found  at  Avenche,  the  ancient  Aventicum,  capital  of 
Roman  Switzerland,  which  was  known  of  in  the  time  of  Julius 
OiBsar,  and  was  subsequently  very  much  improved  by  Vespasian. 
Some  of  its  remains  are  in  the  Museum  at  Avenche.  The  author 
has  in  his  own  collection  several  otiier  fragments  of  Roman  arms 
in  bronze,  from  the  ruins  of  Aventicum. 

11.  Roman  helmet,  in  bronze.    It  was  dug  up  in  the  field  where  the 

battle  of  CannsB  took  place,  b.o.  216,  and  given  by  the  Superior  of 
an  AugUHtine  Convent  to  Pope  Ganganelli  This  helmet  is  now 
in  the  Castle  d'Erbach  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  it  is  not  known 
how  it  came  there.  No.  379,  in  the  Museum  at  Mayence,  and 
No.D.  1,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris,  are  helmets  similar 
to  ttie  above. 
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12.  Samniie  helmet,  in  bnoie, 
found  at  T«f<*rnm^  m  An- 
cient fiamninm.  This 
hehnet  ia  in  the  Erbach 
collection,  and  dates  as 
early  as  the  second  fiamnite 
war  (B.C.  327-324).  A 
gilded  Japanese  helmet  of 
similar  shape  is  in  the 
Mnseom  of  Artillery  at 
Paris. 

13  and  14.  Two  Soman  helmetB, 
from  the  Trajan  column. 
Ko.  14  resembles  a  helmet 
copied  from  the  Theodo- 
sian  colnmn,  spoken  of 
later,  in  the  chapter  on 
the  iron  age. 


15.  Boman  helmet,  in  iron,  about 
1  foot  in  height  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bronze,  and 
dates  from  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  that  age.  The  ftce  is 
almost  entirely  covered  by 
a  sort  of  mask.  It  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Artillery 
in  Paris.    D.  29. 


16.  Boman  gladiatot^s  helmet, 
from  the  Pourtales  collec- 
tion. The  face  is  entirely 
protected  by  a  fixed  Tizor, 
pierced  all  over  with  round 
holes.  This  sort  of  helmet 
came  into  use  in  the  16th 
century  of  our  era.  Now 
in  the  Museum  of  8t 
Germain. 
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17.  Romiia    belmet,    fouiid    at 

Pompeii.        Hnieiin)     or 

Artillery  in  Paris. 
IS.  DadaQ     Rword,    front    the 

Trajan  ooltuna,  erected  by 

Trsjaa  three  yearB  before 

bU  de&tb,  in  the  jesr  114. 

The    Dacians    vere    tlie 

people      who      Inbabiled 

MoldaTia,  Wallachia,  aud 

Tninsylvani*,     and      tlie 

north  -  eeat   of   Htrnji^ry. 

They  fuoght  bsrehetuled, 

and  bod  only  n  Bhield  for 

defeusiTe  armooi. 

19.  BomitD  war-hatchet,  in  innu 

FtoiD  the  CoOtgio  Botiaito 
BtBoon. 

20,  21.  Roman  nrord    of   iron 

worn    with    belt,    eoUed 

Craioniuni,  10  inobes  in 
12th:  and  ita  «heath 
made  of  broute.  A  ca«t 
of  this  «( apoQ  (which  was 
found  in  (lemiaDyl  ie  ooif 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery 
ia  Paris.  D.  20. 
22.  Iron  bead  of  Jioman  jsTelin, 
6  inobes  lotiK-  From  the 
Museum  nt  Hayence. 


33.  Ironhe«iiofBomaD(?}jave- 
;ti  long.    Prom 
the  Huseom  at  Mays 


lin,  II  incheelo 


23  bu.  IroiihmdofBomanpJIuni. 

24.  Roman  (?)   bill,  in  bronxe, 

Connd  in  Ireland. 


.■UT?" 


Z5.  Roman  HU,  in  iron,  from 
the  mins  of  FnstatD,  on 
the  coast  of  Lncania.  0.2, 
Moseum  of  Artillery  In 
Paris.  This  weepon,  which 
Is  also  found  on  Awyiian 
Bcniptnie,  is  not  the  harpi 

gpmf)  or  ecimetar  of  tne 
reeks,  which  was  a  sort 
of  sword,  wltli  a  abarp  hook 
pTojectiDgfram  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  weapon — a  wea- 
pou  with  which  Mercuiy  is 
represented  killing  Argus, 
Peraeu^  when  cnlting  off 


( 
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^1 26.  RomBn  (word,  in  Iron,  26  inche«  in 
length.    The  hilt  ii  onuuoeiiled 
with  broDze.*    It  wu  foaiid  at 
Bingen. 
CoHectioao/theBuTgomtuterSeBai. 

27.  BomMi  cmoid,  in  iron,  23  iochei 
in  lengtli. 

Sollen  CoUeeliou 

28.  Bomtm  nrord,  id  iron,  25  iochea  in 
length.  The  umaiirer'a  murk  ia 
Babini.  A  ca«t  of  it  U  in  the 
Muaenm  of  Artillery,  Parii.  D,  13. 

29.  Boman  iwonl.in  iron,  22  inchet  in 
length,  foQDd  at  Bingen. 

&flen  ColUaim. 

30.  Boman  gnord-blade,  in  iiou,  19 
iacbea  in  length,  found  at  May- 


D.  11,  Mtueum  of  AHaUry,  Parit. 

31.  Boman  spur,  in   bronze,  fonnd  at 

Sulbnl^,  iimr  Homborg,  by  Iha 
Keeper  of  the  Archives,  Uabel. 

32.  Boman  simr,  in  iron. 

D.  43,  Museum  o/JrUUeri/.  FarU. 
Baman  caltrop  of  iron  (hameiu 
farreut) :    it  ia  pointed  at  both 

Xtaaan  of  ArlQlen/,  Parit. 

Bonum  horao-ahoF,  tliat  was  faatened 
to  the  hocJc  of  the  horae  by  meuna 
of  a  strap  paaaed  through  the  riug 
of  the  shoe.  D.  12,  Huiauin  of 
Ajtillery,  Paris ;  Hnaeunu  at 
AvencLe  (ATenticum).  Tbeee 
borae-ahoea  huTe  been  foond  in 
Svitzerliuul,   and   at    Lintz,    in 


O 


*  A  scabbard  dug  up  at  Mnvcncr. 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  btara  a 
portrait  of  Augiutiu,  and  a  gronp  of 
Thibenina  oflering.  to  the  emperor  a 
Btatuu  of  Victory, 
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i.  SigDtun,  or  bedge,  oF  Roman 
cohort,  in  bronze,  foand  in 

AsiSi  Minor.  Tbia  isamost 
beaatifnl  piece  of  work,  and 
mmt  have  been  deaign«d 
by  a  Greek  artiel. 
'.3.  Muieum of  AriiUerj/,  Parii. 


36.  Poniard,  or  aliort^  sword,  In 

bronze,   fonod  in  a  lake 
dwelling  at  Peecbiets. 
Cabintt  <tf  Antiqxutiai  at  Ft'onna. 

37.  PUin  war-hatchet,  in  bronze, 

roQod  la  the  old  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Ita  shape  abowB 
that  it  was  a  weapon,  and 
not  an  implement  of  hn»- 
bandiy  or  carpeotrj. 
B.  36,  JHiweuin  of  Artillery  in 
Parii. 

38.  Plain  war^hntahet,  in  bronze, 

fonnd  at  Naples.  These 
two  lost  weapons  may  very 
likely  have   been    of   an 

B.S7,MimimofATiilkry.Farit. 
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Witii  regard  to  the  machines  of  war  that  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  there  is  not  one  existing  in 
its  original  shape ;  and  the  balistas  and  catapults  which  have 
been  restored  from  drawings  ought  not  to  figure  in  a  work 
which  is  devoted  exclusiyely  to  tibe  history  of  such  arms  as 
are  based  upon  authentic  documentary  evidence. 
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IV. 

WEAPONS  OF  THE  BRONZE  AGE. 

THE  Keltic  tribes,  who  occupied  moBt  probably  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Europe,  and  also  some  of  the  northern 
districts,  have  left  weapons  that  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  contemporary  and  later  races. 

The  names  of  Gkdatian  and  Graul  are  often  confounded 
with  that  of  Kelt,  and  even  of  (3erman.  Where  everything 
is  involyed  in  obscurity  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
establish  exact  limits  and  periods  for  the  weapons  of  the 
bronze  age ;  it  is  safer  to  treat  of  them  under  one  category, 
as  we  are  often  obliged  to  do  when  dealing  with  matters  be- 
longing to  pre-historic  times. 

We  should  neyer  be  able  to  classify  satisfactorily  the  so- 
called  Keltic  productions ;  the  Scandinavian,  Germanic,  and 
Grallic  elements  are  manifest  everywhere,  and  those  who 
have  wished  to  assign  the  tombs  discovered  in  these  different 
countries  to  races  of  well-distinguished  origin  have  constantly 
bad  their  argmnente  disproved  by  fresh  discoyeries. 

The  author  has  been  carefdl  to  separate  only  the  weapons 
coming  firom  different  places,  and  to  classify  them  into 
countnes  according  to  the  languages  there  spoken,  so  that 
weapons  of  bronze,  possibly  Keltico-Gallic,  Keltico-Germanic, 
Keltico-Britannic,  Scandinavian,  &c^  which  are  so  often 
confounded  with  the  bronze  weapons  of  our  era  down  to  what 
is  called  the  age  of  iron,  have  been  included  under  one  head 
and  described  aeriatim.'  The  iron  celt  in  the  national 
Museum  at  Munich,  the  stone  hatchets  and  the  long  iron 
lance-heads  similar  to  the  celts  found,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  weapons  and  of  bronze  and  gold  ornaments,  in 
tile  cemetery  at  Hallstatt,  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
discriminate  exactly  between  the  bronze,  stone,  and  iron 
ages.  The  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  this  cemetery 
not  only  show  that  stone  was  used  at  the  same  time  as  bronze 
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and  iron,  but  even  that  iron  was  used  for  the  sword-blades 
and  bronze  for  hilts,  just  as  at  the  present  day.  Hallstatt 
is  situated  near  Ischl,  in  Austria.  The  cabinet  of  antiquities 
in  Vienna  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  utensils,  weapons,  and 
ornaments  that  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  said 
cemetery ;  and  M.  Az,  at  Linz,  has  some  very  remarkable 
objects  from  the  same  place.  As  these  ruins  have  been  per- 
fectly described  by  M.  de  Sacken  in  his  Orabfeld  von  HaUstaU^ 
written  in  1868,  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  them  again. 
There  does  not  exist  a  single  piece  of  sculpture  that 
represents  a  Germanic  warrior  thoroughly  equipp^,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  his  equipment  varied  in  different  countries. 
The  shield  used  by  the  Germans  of  the  north  was  very  large, 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper,  and  without  a  boss,  though 
in  the  Frankish  tombs  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  iron  age 
(Merovingian)  small  round  shields  with  projecting  bosses  were 
discovered.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that  these 
same  kind  of  shields  were  used  by  the  Danes  during  the 
bronze  age,  and  perhaps  also  by  other  Scandinavian  nations, 
and  by  the  Britons.  Bronze  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  by  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Britons  at  the  same 
time  as  by  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  weapons  of  the 
iron  age,  that  the  shape  of  the  battle-axes  of  the  Franks 
differed  &om  that  adopted  by  the  Saxons. 


Qermanie  Arms  in  Bronze. 
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1.  German  helmet  in  bronze,  fomid 

in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Hallstatt, 
in  Anstria.  This  donble- 
crested  helmet  is  yeiy  like  one 
in  the  Moseum  at  St.  Germain, 
which  ia  said  to  be  either 
Etruscan  or  Umbrian. 
Cabmet  of  AtdiqwiiM  in  VUmna. 

2.  German  helmet  in  bronze,  which 

was  also  found  in  Hallstatt 
cemetery.  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities in  Vienna.  These  two 
helmets  may  very  likely  have 
been  made  in  Italy,  though 
found  in  Germany,  for  their 
shape  is  Etruscan. 

3.  German  helmet  in  bronze,  about 

three  and  a  half  inches  in  height ; 
found  at  Britsch,  near  Pforten, 
Saxony,  and  now  in  the  Klemm 
collection  at  Dresden.  It  is  an 
unique  specimen,  and  the  sbape 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Assyrian 
helmets  in  the  BritiBh  Museum. 

4.  German  arm-guard   in   bronze, 

found  at  Winnsbach,  near 
Lintz,  in  Austria;  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Lintz.  Similar 
arm-guards  have  been  found  in 
Denmark.  (See  No.  261,  Mu- 
seum of  Copenhagen.) 

5.  German  ann-guard   in   bronze, 

found  in  the  principality  of 
HohenzoUem,  and  preserred 
in  the  Museum  at  Sigmaringen. 
A  similar  specimen  in  the 
Maximilian  Museum  at  Augs* 
burg. 


Germanic  Amu  in  Bronze. 


6.  Fragment  of  a  lai^  squaK  Qm- 

man  shield  in  wtrad  ooiered 
with  broDse.  Found  in  a 
tomb  at  Waldhansen,  and 
pnbliahed  b;  H.  0.  Bath  at 
Tabiugen.  In  the  Moaeom  at 
Unnlch  there  are  frag;iaentB  of 
a  Oennan  Dninisa,  ornamented 
in  the  aame  wa;,  with  copper, 
M  tbii  aliield. 

7.  Qerman  abield.    Same  a*  abote.* 


CZ3 


S.  Celt,  German,  SJ   inchee  long ; 
foond  io  the  oemeterf,  Hall- 

■tatt. 

JIf.  Az'  CoUedion  al  Lintz. 

9.  Celt,  German  (said  to  be  Keltic) 

found  at  Btula. 

JHuMum  at  Satunxr. 

10.  Celt,  GermaD,  4  inches  long. 

Found  in  the  principality  uf 
Hoheuzollem,  and  preserved 
in   the   Mnsenm    of    Sigma- 

11.  Celt,  Geim«n,  6  inches  long. 

JfuMum  o/  Bigmaringen, 

12.  Oelt,  Gennan,  6)  incbea  long. 

JfuMum  of  Sigmaringen. 

13.  Seven  GermaD  amw-headi. 

Muxum  of  Sigmaringen. 

*  The  Ei£e  and  shape  of  these 
ahielda  indicate  a  period  anterior 
to  the  Soman  inflnence,  irhich 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  cinmlar 
FmiMsh   bncklera   of  the   Hero- 


Qermanie  Arms  in  Bronze. 


14.  Gennan  hfttcliBt  in  bronze,  10} 

inches  long.  Fonnd  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  prcterred  ia 
Nntioool  Uosemu  of  Hnnich. 

15.  Celt,  German,   in    bronze,   Si 

iocbe«  long.  The  Abyssinian 
lanoea  at  the  present  da;  aie 
ornamented  with  these  chisel- 
edged  blades  (see  chapter  on 

Muteum  of  Caael. 
la  Celt,  GermBD. 

a  of  Caud  and  Erbaeh. 


17.  German  hatchet  in  brooze,  12 

inchefl  long.     Found  in  the 
Hallstatt     cemetery.       This 
weapon  resembles  in  its  orna- 
ment those  of  Denmailc. 
CoUnet  of  AntiquituM  at  Vienna. 

18.  Gennan  war-hammer  in  bronze 

(about  18  inched),  fomid  at 
Thnringen.  The  handle  is 
oraameoted  with  9  rings; 
formed  of  6  lines  eaob.  The 
ornament  of  this  weapon  is 
also  like  Danish  work. 
EJemm  CoUtctioa  at  Dretdat. 


19  to  22.  FoDT  Gennan  daggers  <a 
poniards. 

Mmeam  at  Sigiaaringm. 


Qermanie  Arm$  in  Bronze. 


i.  Geruftn  sword  in  bronze,  22 
inches  long.  The  pommel  is 
OTDuaenled  mth  an  eagle's 
betd.  This  sword  ia  made 
entiiely  of  metal. 

Miuaan  of  Ca**eL 


24.  German  sword,  27  iaclica  long, 

found  near  Augsborg.  The 
flat  part  of  the  bilt  ia  pierced 
with  bolea,  which  shows  that 
the  handle  must  have  been 
monnted  in  either  wood,  bone, 
born,  or  metal. 

IfuKunt  of  Sigmaringen' 

25.  German  swords   in  Inonze,  81 

inches  long.  The  pommels  and 
hilta  ate  of  bone  and  bronze, 
some  entirely  of  bone.  Found 
intbetombaatUallstatt  The 
pointa  are  not  sharp. 
Cabintl  of  AtitiquUiM  at  Ff'cnna. 


26.  Short  Oermaii  sword  in  bronze. 

The  shape  of  theae  swords 
diSera  essentially  fiom  that  of 
the  Oroek  jxiroitmiunt. 

Afuistun  qf  Eatiovr. 

27.  Heed  ofG«rmau  lance  in  bronze. 

Found  at  Hallstatt. 
Cabinet  of  JtUtquiOa  at  Viema. 
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WBAP0N8,   KELTO-OALLIG,   GALLIO,  AITD   OF  LOWBB  BBITTAKT, 

ETO.,  m  BBONZB. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
classify  distinctly  the  bronze  weapons  that  have  been  found 
in  France.  Even  the.ceZ^,  that  point  of  a  lance  so  well 
known  by  the  rings  fastened  to  it,  has  been  found  every- 
where, even  in  Bussia.  As  to  the  Gallic  weapons  of  the 
time  of  Gffisar,  they  were  almost  all  in  bronze. 

It  has  already  been  said  elsewhere  that  if  one  wishes  to  be 
accurate,  and  to  classify  chronologically  the  western  weapons 
of  pre-historic  times,  when  the  productions  of  different  nations 
were  more  nearly  alike  than  at  any  other  epoch,  and  where 
periods  of  transition,  although  frequent,  are  Indistinctly  in- 
dicated,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  construction  and  con-  « 
tents  of  the  various  tombs.  The  high  hillocks  surrounded 
and  surmounted  by  stones  of  a  more  or  less  colossal  size 
(dolmens\  and  the  caves  generally  closed  with  flag-stones, 
containing  unbumt  bones,  and  stone  weapons,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  very  ancient  tombs.  The  second  category  is 
usually  signalised  by  smaller  hillocks,  by  the  absence  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  by  a  cave  or  tomb  formed  of  small 
rough  stones  built  up  with  little  art,  and  by  the  urn,  which 
indicates  the  burning  of  the  corpse.  These  latter  sepulchres 
generally  contain  bronze  weapons,  which  will  be  described 
in  this  chapter. 
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GaUie  Arms. 


1.  Bronze  helmet,  11  isches  in 

height*  ascribed  in  France 
to  the  Gauls.  Mnseum  of 
Bouen.  A  similar  one  has 
been  found  at  Poeen,  and 
another  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
river  Inn.  This  last  figures 
in  the  National  Museum  of 
Munich,  under  the  title  of 
a  Hungarian  er  Avaric 
helmet 

2.  Two bronzehelmets,  attributed 

by  the  Museum  of  Saint 
Ciermain  to  the  Oauls.  The 
shape  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Assyrian  helmets*  and 
of  a  Qerman  helmet  found 
at  Britscht  and  preserved 
in  the  Kleram  collection,  at 
Dresden. 

3.  Gallic  cuirass  in  bronze,  found 

in  a  field  near  Grenoble. 
B.  16,  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris.  The  Museums  of  the 
Louvre,  and  of  Saint  Ger- 
main, possess  similar  speci- 
mens. 

4.  Framework  of  boss  in  bronze : 

the  shape  is  not  unlike  the 
iron  bosses  of  the  Frankish 
shields,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  why  the  iron  bar 
passes  under,  instead  of  over, 
the  boss.* 
Jfuseum  of  Saini  Oermain, 

*  The  bar,  if  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities to  the  ciroumference  of 
the  buckler,  might  act  as  a  sword- 
breaker.— Tbanslatob'b  Note. 


5.  Oallic  shield,  from  a  acniptnre 

on  the  wKophagna  fonnd  in 
the  Vigns  Amioenilcib. 

6.  Oallio  shield,  &om  a  ba>-relief 

on  tbe  Aioh  of  Orange. 

7.  Si^am  oT  Oallic  atandnTd,  From 

a  baa-telief  on  the  Aicli  of 
Orange.  A  mmilar  standard, 
9^  inches  higli,  has  been  fotud 
in  Bohemia,  and  ia  preserved, 
in   the   National   Hnsenni   of 

8.  Oallio  Hword,  ftom  a  bas-relief 

fitted  into  the  pedestid  of  tbe 
Helpomene  of  tbe  Lonvre. 

9.  Gallic  sword  in  bronze.  ISJincbes 

long,   found   in   the  Seine  at 
Paris. 
B.  7.  JfuMnm  of  ArttlUni,  Pan*. 

10.  Eelto-Gallic  lance,  fonnd  in  the 

Mutema  of  ArttHay,  Farit. 

11.  lAnce  head,  found  in  the  Seine. 

JtfuMitni  of  AtUHoti,  Paris. 

12.  Hatchet.  . 

13.  Arrowhead. 

14.  I«iiaehead,eaJlBdo8lt,3i inches 

long. 

Aiilhor'M  ConMtion. 

15.  LoDce  head,  called  eelt,  6  inchea 

long. 
B.  20.  Jfiwniin  of  AttWen/,  Parit. 
IG.  Hatchet,  S]  inchee  long. 

B.  94.  3fuMum  of  ArtiOery,  Parit, 
17.  lAnce  blade. 

Lowire  Xuieum. 
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BEITISH  WEAPONS   IN  BBONZS. 


These  weapons  are  rare,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  accurately 
their  age  and  origin.  Seyeral  specimens,  preserved  in 
museums  in  England  and  described  as  British,  are  doubtful. 
The  homed  helmet,  for  example,  and  the  buckler  by  the  side 
of  it,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  long  shield  in  the 
Meyrick  collection,  may  very  likely  have  been  Danish.* 

The  epoch  of  the  bronze  age  in  England,  which  the 
British  Commission  on  the  history  of  labour  for  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1867  has  described  as  "  second 
epoch,  anterior  to  the  Boman  invasion,"  cannot  be  limited  in 
this  manner,  because  the  use  of  bronze  weapons,  at  first 
general,  did  not  cease  under  the  Itoman  dominion,  and  even 
continued  partially  till  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  in  the 
fifth,  and  the  Danish  in  the  sixth  centuries. 

If  we  compare  the  Danish  shields,  the  horns,  and  even  the 
swords,  the  heads  of  lances,  and  of  hatchets  in  bronze  which 
are  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  with  the  antiquities  of 
the  same  sort  exhibited  in  England  amongst  British  produo- 
tions,  we  shall  find  amongst  most  of  them  a  similarity  in 
taste  and  manufacture  which  cannot  have  been  produced  by 
chance  or  imitation  alone.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  weapons  were  made  in  Scandinavia 
itself,  or  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Germany,  and  that 
they  were  brought  into  the  British  Isles  by  the  Norman 
corsairs  (Nordmannen^  or  Nordnuiennei^  or  Men  of  the  North), 
who  did  not  cease  to  ravage  that  country  till  it  had  been 
quite  conquered  by  their  descendants  in  a.d.  1066. 

*  It  will  be  obeerved  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  Germanic  arms  that  the  author  considers  the  use  of  bronze  for 
weapons  in  Scandinavia  to  correspond  with  that  of  iron  in  GermaDy. 


BrUiah  Weapons 


1.  Bronze  helmet,   fbaQd    in 

Thames,  atid  pieserred  in  the 
Britiih  Miuemn.  It  is  in  beaten 
woA,  and  ia  ornamented  irilh 
inomstatioDg  in  coloured  cement, 
which  teaemblee  enamel. 


2.  Fnmeworh  of  helmet  fonnd  at 
Leckbampton  Hill. 

Britiih  Mutemn. 


3.  Btonza  shield. 


t.  FlatiDg  in  gilt  bronze  and  beaten 
work,  belonging  to  a  Britiiiti 
■hield  called  Yigiegd,  eimibir 
in  ibape  to  the  Boman  Snitum. 
found   in    the   river 


With 


StegriiJc  Calhdiim. 


See  in  the  preceding  page  the 
obaeirationa  respecting  tne  great 
dmilftrity  in  theee  weopooa  to  tboaa 
found  in  Denmark,  and  exhibited 
in  tlie  Copenhagen  Museum.  In 
that  part  of  the  lutrodnction  which 
refers  to  German  bronze  weapons, 
mention  ma  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  metal  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  began  at  a  later  date  in 
Scandinavia  thiui  in  ^ther  Qaul  or 
Germany. 


BrUish  Weapons  in  Bronze. 


'•.  Bnmzs  iword.  It  U  very  tike  Qer- 
maii  and  ScandinaTiaD  venpooa, 
and  may  euHj  baT«  been  Daouh. 
Totetr  of  London,  J^.  Bevend  simi- 
lex  ones  ate  in  the  Britisb  Hd< 


6.  Bword    blade    in    bronze :     otUed 

Gwaew-foQ. 

Xtj/ridi  CcStetion. 

7.  Swotd  blade  in   bronte,  found   In 

Ireland. 

MegriiA  CoUectioii. 

8.  War  horn,  Iritb,  called  Sluic. 


9.  Bronze  batcheL 


10.  Blade  of  <■  frsm^"  celled  a  ait.  in 

bronze,  with  a  doable  ring  to  it. 

Brituh  Mmeum. 
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In  the  London  Mnsemns  there  are  a  large  quantity  of 
celts,  hatchets,  swords,  daggers,  and  lance  and  arrow- 
heads, whose  shape  does  not  vary  in  the  least  from  that 
of  Continental  weapons  of  the  same  epoch.  This  fact  has 
made  me  hesitate  to  class  them  amongst  British  weapons. 
(See  ohservations  on  this  question  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter.) 

SOANDIKAYIAN  WXAFONB. 

The  bronze  arms  of  Continental  Scandinavia  (Denmark) 
are,  as  weU  as  the  stone  weapons  of  this  country,  superior  to 
those  of  other  so-called  barbaric  nations,  and  yery  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  a  fact  explicable 
to  those  who  adopt  the  author's  suggestion  that  the  use  of 
bronze  in  Denmark  was  later  than  in  other  countries,  and 
coincided  with  the  iron  age  in  Germany  and  Ghiul.  (See 
observations  on  German  bronze  weapons,  in  the  introduction 
to  this  chapter.)  The  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Museum 
at  Copenhagen,  which  will  be  found  represented  farther  on, 
show  with  what  a  degree  of  art  they  worked  in  this  metal. 
The  defensive  armour  of  a  Scandinavian  warrior  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  round  or  long  shield,  in  the  cuirass, 
and  in  the  helmet,  though  not  one  single  complete  or  per- 
fect helmet  exists  in  &.e  Copenhagen  Museum,*  and  their 
circles  of  hair  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  helmet  was 
only  worn  by  the  chiefs,  as  amongst  the  Franks.  In  the 
preceding  article,  which  treats  of  British  arms,  a  homed 
helmet  is  mentioned  that  may  very  probably  have  been 
Danish. 

The  use  of  stone  and  bronze  weapons  seems  to  have  been 
continued  much  longer  in  Scandinavia  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  since  M.  Worsaae  has  been  obliged  in  his  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  Copenhagen  Museum  to  class  amongst 
the  products  of  the  iron  age  objects  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  to  a  late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  for  he 
introduces  even  swords  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

*  See  following  page,  the  crest  that  is  8iq)p06ed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  helmet 


Scandinavian  Arms  in  Bronze. 


I.  Crest  of  helmet  (?)  DanUb,  in 
bronze,  9  inohee  higb  (^jolnt- 
prycUtt  in  E>uiuhX  preaerreil 
in  the  Copenhagen  Hnseum. 
This  iingukr  orest  is  in  the 
shape  or  ■  oandlGatick. 


2.  Head  band,  a  BOtt  of  belmet,  5 
inohea  high,  engraved  and  bam- 

Copenhagen  JTuwuni. 


I.  Bonnd  DaDLih  shield  Id  bronse 
{Bronaet-Sjcld  in  Danish)  ;  23 
inches  in  length,  with  central 
boss,    and    three    sarronndiiig 


Copenliagen  It 


i.  Oval  Daush  shield  in  bronze,  26 
inches  long,  inside  view,tbe  boss 
serves  to  receive  the  handle. 

CopaiJuigea  Jlfuwum. 


Scandinavian  Arms  in  Brome. 


A.  Oovering  of  roimd  Dauiah  Bhield 
in  bronze,  ISincbes  in  diameter ; 
it  10  ricbl;  ornamsnted,  and 
has  a  pointed  bo«. 

Copenhagm  MuMom. 


6.  Booiid  Danish  shield  in  bTonze, 
22  incbee  in  diameter,  oras- 
meDted  tritb  noil  beads,  aod 
with  toDnd  boK. 

Copmhagen  Muititm. 


',  Danish  spring  ann  guard  in 
bronze,  12}  inohec  long.  Copen- 
hagen Mtuenm.  (See  tbia  same 
sort  of  arm-guatd  in  the  chapter 
on  German  armi  in  bronze.) 


I,  Danisb  arm-guard  in  bronze,  6 
inches  long. 

Copeahagta  JViweum. 


I.  Danish  aim-gnard  in  broiue,  7} 
inohea  long.  It  is  ornamented 
with  medals. 

Copenhagen  Miueum. 


5 
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Scandinavian  Arms  in  Bronze. 


10.  Danish  edt,   Si  inohes  long. 

Copenhagen  Mu9eum, 

11.  Danish  anow-head  in  bronzei 

2|  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Mtueum. 

12.  Danish  arrow-head  in  bronze, 

6  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Mweum. 

13.  Danish  hatchet  in  bronze, 

6^  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum, 

14.  Danish  hatchet   in  bronze, 

10  inches  long. 

15.  Danish  hatchet   in  bronze, 

18  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum, 

16.  Danish  knife  in  bronze,  6} 

inches  long. 

17.  Celt,  11  inches  in  length, 

and  a  part  of  the  staff  re- 
maining. 

Copenhagen  Mueeum. 

18.  Head  of  lance,  Danish,  in 

bronze,  12^  inches  long. 
Copenhagen  Jfuseum. 

18a.  Same  as  above. 

19.  Danish  dagger  in  bronze^  14^ 

inches  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 

20.  Danish  dagger  in  bronze,  8^ 

inches  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Museum, 

21.  Danish  poniard   in  bronze, 

4  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum, 


Scandinaman  Arms  in  Bronze. 


22.  Danish  nrord  ia  bronEe,  37 
inches  in  length.  The  work- 
mtuuhip  is  very  renuukuble^ 
eind  nmilu  to  that  fonnd  in 


t.  Danish   sword  in  bronze.   S5 
inohea  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Muteum. 


24.  War  horn   in   bronie,  Danish, 
i  feet  1  inches  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Xtueum. 


The  Hnseom  at  CopenhaKm  pos- 
sesses more  than  two  hnnm^  re- 
markable objects  belongioK  to  the 
ase  of  bronze,  amongBt  whiohi  be- 
atdee  those  here  represented,  should 
be  mentioned  a  sword  with  its 
leathern  abeath,  pomardB  and  knivos 
of  nnnsoal  ahApeB.  rings  or  hair 
wora  as  head-dresBes.  and  eome 
kenunio  ware,  amongst  which  are 
domettie  unu  of  great  value  in  filing 
their  respective  epochs,  accotding 
to  the  methods  of  interment  or  of 
borning. 
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BBOKZB  ABMB  OF  VABIOUS   00UNTHIB8. 


1.  Bronze  ceZ<,  found  in  Switzerland, 

and  preserved  in  the  MxiBeom 
of  Geneva. 

2.  Bronze  cett,  found  in  Switzerland, 

and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Geneva 

3.  Swiss  hatchet  in  bronze. 

Mtueum  of  Geneva. 

4.  Hatchet  or  lance  head  in  bronze, 

7  inches  long. 

Museum  of  Lausanne, 

5.  Bronze  hatchet  found  at  Lieli 

near  Oberwyl,  not  far  from 
Bremgarten  in  Switzerland. 
Preserved  in  the  Zurich  Mu- 
seum. 

6.  Bronze  hatchet,  found  in  Russia. 

A  cast  of  it  is  in  the  Museum 
'     of  Saint  Germain. 

7.  Knife  with  ram*s  head,  in  bronze, 

10  inches  long,  found  in  Siberia. 
Klemm  Cdleeiion,  Dresden, 

8  and  9.  Two  hatchets  in  bronze, 
called  ceHts,  found  in  Russia. 
Oasts  of  them  in  the  Saint 
Germain  Museum. 

Oziersky  CoUection, 

Excavations  made  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Blinsk  and  Vladimir,  and 
also  in  Siberia,  have  brought  to  light 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  tools 
of  the  stone  age,  some  rough,  and 
some  polished,  or  rather  smoothed. 
Many  of  the  specimens  are  preserved 
in  the  Oziersky  collection  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

10.  Bronze  axe,  found  in  Hungary.    A  cast  of  the  Bame  is  in  the 

Museum  of  Saint  Germain. 

11.  Head  of  lanoe,  in  bronze,  6]^  inches  long,  found  in  Bohemia. 

National  Museum  of  Prague, 


V. 

ABMS  OF  THE  IBON  AGE  BELONGING  TO  THE 
NOBTHEBN  NATIONS. 

THE  epoch  in  England  called  the  iron  age,  which  the  Britifih 
commission  for  the  history  of  labonr  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867,  in  Paris,  has  designated  as  the  **  third 
epoch — that  of  the  Roman  reign," — does  not  begin  till  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Saxon  invasion ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  iron  weapons  does  not  imply  their  prevalence.  The  use  of 
bronze  for  offensire  weapons  was  continued  much  longer  in 
the  British  Isles  than  on  the  Continent,  to  which  fact  was 
mainly  due  the  easy  subjugation  of  the  country  at  that  epoch. 
The  iron  weapons  of  the  Eomans,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks, 
the  Burgundians,  and  also  of  other  German  tribes,  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  victories  over  people  whose  cutting 
weapons  were  still  formed  of  copper.  The  badly  armed 
Grauls  were  entirely  conquered  by  the  Bomans,  though  the 
latter  were  never  able  to  subdue  Germany,  where  their 
legions  constantly  met  with  reverses. 

The  periods  that  it  has  been  decided  to  include  under  the 
title  of  the  iron  age  ought  logically  to  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  that  is,  c^ter  die  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  they  have,  however,  been  brought  down  to  a  much 
later  date,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Garlovingian  race  (987),  a 
system  which  though  not  correct  had  better  be  accepted  in 
part,  for  fear  of  bringing  disorder  among  chronologic  classifi- 
cation, and  thus  aggravating  the  difficulty  of  researches,  as  so 
many  museums  have  classed  a  large  quantity  of  arms  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages  amongst  the  products  of  the  iron  age. 

We  have  seen  in  the  introduction  that  iron  was  known 
everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  but  that  its  universal  employment 
for  the  fabrication  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  was 
preceded  by  that  of  bronze.  The  Bomans  very  soon  found 
out  the  superiority  of  iron  for  ofiensive  weapons  to  bronze, 
which  metal  was  thenceforth  restricted  by  them  to  defensive 
armour.  In  the  year  202  b.o.  the  Boman  soldier  had  no 
longer  any  offensive  weapon  of  bronze,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  the  second  Punic  war  the  iron  arms  contributed  g^'' 
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to  the  Eoman  victories  oyer  the  Carthaginians.  Tlie  few  iron 
weapons  that  have  been  found  in  the  Gallic  tombs,  where  they 
were  mingled  with  those  of  bronze,  such  as  the  specimens  that 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain,  and  those  found 
in  the  Gallic  cemetery  of  Catalaunum  (in  the  department  of 
Mame),  seem  to  be  of  Grerman  origin,  because  they  resemble 
greatly  the  swords  found  at  Tiefenau  and  at  Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland,  which  will  be  found  represented  farther  on,  and 
which  I  attribute  to  the  Burgundians,  who  were  so  celebrated 
for  working  in  iron.  Helvetia,  which  in  the  year  450  was  almost 
depopulated  by  the  systematic  massacres  of  the  Eomans,  was 
repeopled  about  550  by  the  BargundiaAs,  bands  of  which  people 
had  possessed  tbems^ves  of  the  west ;  by  the  Almains,  who 
occupied  all  the  districts  where  German  is  now  spoken ;  and 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  who  established  themselves  in  the  south, 
where  the  French,  Italian,  and  Bomansch  tongues  now  prevail. 

The  Burgundians  were  a  strong  and  tall  race,  and  from 
the  large  lults  of  their  swords  must  have  had  very  large 
hands.  The  axe  and  two  lance-heads  in  iron  that  were 
found  near  the  village  of  Onswala  in  Switzerland  (see  illus- 
tration farther  on)  show  by  their  different  shape  that  they 
must  have  belonged  to  a  nation  which  was  not  Frank,  and 
was  probably  Burgundian. 

The  swords  of  the  Britons  at  a  later  period  were  of  a  very  great 
length,  longer  even  than  those  of  the  Kimbri  and  Marcomanni. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish 
or  Scandinavian  arms  classed  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum 
amongst  those  of  the  so-called  age  of  iron  show  that  they 
belonged  to  the  middle  ages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  authorise 
their  being  carried  back  to  the  iron  age,  which  ought  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  As  in  England,  so  in  Denmark,  the  use  of  iron  began 
but  a  little  while  before  the  middle  ages,  the  eminently  Germanic 
character  of  which  was  stamped  on  their  arms  and  monuments. 

The  equipment  of  the  warriors  varied  but  slightly  amongst 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  German  race.  Every- 
where the  Saxe  (Sacks)  or  Scramasax,*  a  sort  of  Eoman 
Gladius  with  a  grooved  blade,  sharp  only  on  one  side,  and 
the  long  sword,  spatcL,  or  ensis,  that  was  so  formidable,  ac- 
cording to  Guglielmus  Apuliensis  and  Nicetas  Choniates, 
in   the    Teutonic    hand,f    were   their    favourite    offensive 

*  8ee  the  eWmologv  of  this  wortl,  p.  35. 

t  The  awuida  foiuul  in  Germany  measure  generally  36  to  38  iuchea  in 
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weapons.  The  long  sword,  renowned  for  its  temper,  and 
bearing  often  the  name  of  its  owner  engraved  in  Bunic 
letters,  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  these  people, 
and  was  frequently  known  by  a  proper  name.  Such  were 
the  Mimung  of  Wieland,  the  Bcdmung  of  Sigfried,  the 
Dumdart  or  Dumadcd  of  Boland,  the  poisoned  Hmnting  of 
Beowulf,  the  Dainleif  of  Hagen  the  &ther  of  Gudrun,  the 
Tryfing,  the  weapon  of  Svafrlamis,  the  MisteUiein^  that  ex- 
terminated two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  the  Skeop 
Liuaingi  and  StoiUingi  of  Danish  history,  written  by  Saxo 
Grammaticns,  the  Jduse  of  Charlemagne,  the  Ahnace  of 
Turpin,  the  AUeclre  of  Olivier,  the  OhlariteL  of  Englir,  tho 
Precioaa  of  King  Poligan,  the  Sehoyeuae  of  Orange,  the  Mai 
of  Bother,  the  Calibam  of  King  Artus,  and  the  English 
Quersteinbets  of  Hakon,  which,  as  its  name  shows,  by  a 
single  stroke  split  in  two  an  enormous  mill-stone. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  among  Northern  races  the  sword 
is  everywhere  recognized  as  male ;  in  the  South,  as  female. 

It  is  with  this  weapon  (much  shorter  among  the  Mero- 
vingians than  in  the  days  of  knighthood)  that  Clotaire  II. 
according  to  history  committed  the  dreadful  crime  of  mas- 
sacring all  the  Saxons  that  he  had  vanquished,  men,  womeu, 
and  children,  that  were  taller  than  his  sword.  The  acra- 
maeax,  though  bearing  a  Saxon  name,  is  rarely  met  with  in 
Saxon  tombs,  nor  in  those  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  by 
the  Hurgundian,  the  Almain,  and  the  Frank  branches  that 
tho  wea])on  was  familiarly  used. 

The  axes,  which  varied  in  form  according  to  the  races  ti) 
which  they  belonged,  and  amongst  which  Ihe  firandaque  of 
the  latest  conquerors  of  Gaul  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
were,  however,  the  most  characteristic  weapon  of  the  German 
nation  ;  these  battle-axes  are  found  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain,  into  which  country  they  had  been  brought 
by  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  For  the  study  of  the  equip- 
ment of  these  so-called  barbarian  peoples,  there  exist  very 
few  documents,  and  these  few  relating  only  to  the  Franks. 
All  that  remain  in  the  way  of  arms  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  Merovingian  reigns,  are  the  sword  and  the  franciague  of 
Childerio  I.,  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  The  sword  and  spurs 
attributed  to  Charlemagne  constitute  probably  the  sole  re- 


length,  with  a  rounded  hlade,  whilst  the  Frank  swords  found  in  Gaul 
are  28  to  30  inches  long,  and  have  the  blade  more  pointed. 
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maining  arms  of  the  commenoement  of  the  Carlovingian 
epoch.  For  written  and  painted  documents  in  this  matter 
we  must  haTe  recourse  to  the  Bible  of  Charles  le  Ohanve 
(840 — 877),  though  the  miniatures  seem  not  very  exact,  and 
are  certainly  influenced  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  for 
in  them  the  king  is  represented  seated  on  his  throne  surrounded 
by  guards,  whose  costumes  may  be  considered  Boman,  the 
leadem  firinges  and  other  portions  of  the  dress  seeming  almost 
pnetorian.  The  Codi^ex  Aureus  of  St.  Gkdl,  the  coyer  of  the 
AnHphonarium  of  St.  Gregory,  the  Leges  Longchardorum  of  the 
Stuttgart  Library,  the  Weasdmmn  of  a.d.  810,  in  the  Munich 
Library,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Church  of  St.  Julien  at  Brioude  (?) 
and  other  documents  all  contradict  the  illustrator  of  this  Bible 
of  Charles  Id  Chauve. 

After  this  there  is  no  other  historical  nor  archieological 
trace  for  a  hundred  years,  when,  in  the  Martyrologium  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Stuttgart,  are  represented,  as  likewise  in  the  bas-relief  of  the 
reliquary  of  the  treasury  of  St.  Moritz  of  the  ninth  century, 
warriors  already  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Thanks  to  the  descriptions  given  by  several  authors 
(SidoniuB  Apollinarius,  writing  in  aj>.  450;  Procopius 
Agathios,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others),  and  to  the  exca- 
vations made  in  tiie  Merovingian  cemeteries,  we  are  able  to 
reconstruct  nearly  the  whole  of  the  equipment  of  the  .  last 
conquerors  of  GauL  As  with  most  other  Germanic  races, 
the  defensive  armour  of  the  Frank  consisted  only  in  the 
small  round  convex  shield,  20  inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
wood  covered  with  skin.  As  yet  no  casques  nor  cuirasses 
have  been  found,  but  we  have  written  evidence  that  the  chiefs 
wore  them.  The  conmion  soldier  had  part  of  his  head 
shaved  like  a  Chinese,  the  remainder  of  the  hair  was  dyed 
a  bright  red,  plaited  and  matted  together  on  the  front  part 
of  the  head,  which  was  a  kind  of  protection,  to  serve  as 
a  casque,  and  was  usually  confined  by  a  leathern  band. 
His  offensive  armour  consisted  in  the  angon  or  pt/um,  barbed 
at  the  point,  the  lance  {JrawAe\  with  a  long  blade  of  iron,  the 
battle  axe,  single-edged  and  called  francisque,  the  sword  and 
the  scramasax,  a  long  dagger  or  rather  cutlass  with  a  single 
edge.  The  bow  and  arrow  he  used  only  in  hunting,  for  Qie 
angon,  and  even  the  francisque,  served  him  occasionally  as 
missiles.    See  pp.  85  to  89. 
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iron.     Lengtli   llj   f  "l£ 

«,r,A  in  thn  Hallntatt    «-"■■ 


1.  Blade  of  Qennanic  lance  in  iron, 

raUed  e«il,  Tt  inohea  Iodk. 
^oChhkiI  JfiMram  a/  MuniA. 

2.  Blade  of  Gennanio  lance  in  iron, 

with  a  aocfaet,  Hi  inches  long  ; 
M>d  ft  portion  of  the  staff  re- 
mBJiiing,  about  6  incbea  in 
leiiKlb-  Found  In  one  of  th« 
tomba  of  the  BallstaU  cemeteif, 
in  Anstnft. 

CnOtetion  o/  X.  Ai,  at  Linlt. 

3.  QerawDio  lance-blade  in  iiOD,  11} 

inches  lonfc. 

CoOeclim  of  M.  At,  at  lAnU 

4.  Qennanic  lauoe-blade  In  inn,  II  { 

inchet  long,  idem.  A.  mmilar 
■pedmen  is  in  the  Oabinet  of 
Antiqujtiei  in  Vienna,  and  a 
thiid,  fiMllld  at  LUnebnrg,  in 
the  Moseam  at  Hanorer. 
3,  Gennanic  knee  •  blade,  with 
socket  in  iron.  Length  II  j 
inches.  Found  in  the  Hollstatt 
cemetery. 

Colhction  of  M.  At,  Linit. 

6.  Qennanic    lance-blade   in    iron, 

with  ncket,  and  a  ring  aimilar 
to  the  rings  on  the  lancea  called 
eetU.  It  mcasnieB  15  inches, 
and  was  found  in  the  Hallalatt 
cemetery. 
CoUiMt  of  Aiaiqaitie$  *»  Viama. 

7.  Bmall   Genuanio   sword,  length 

16^  inches.    The  blnde  is  iron, 
the  hilt  bronze.    Found  in  the 
eemetery  at  Hallstatt. 
Cabinet  of  AnliquitieM,  Vienna, 

5.  Oennanic  poniard  in  iron,  length 

15  inches.  Fonnd  in  a  tomb  in 
Bavaiia. 

Mtaeum  of  Sigmaritigen. 

9.  Gennanic  wot  -  knife  in  iron, 
length  14  inches.  Fonnd  at 
Bingenbeeh. 

Muteum  of  Bigmoringen. 

r-knlfe    in   iron, 


d  Xtutum  of  MtutkK 
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HI 


11.  DflKfW  oi'  lemirpaia 
(Frookiah),  called  a 
It  lias  a  aingle  edge,  aud  aerend 
KTOOTei  OD  Uie  back  of  the  blade. 
Its  length,  iTictudiiig  the  haft, 
is  about  24  inches :  it  was  found 
near  Chalons.  N.  E.  19,  Museum 
of  Artillery,  Paris. 

The  gKAl  length  of  tlie  hafts  of  the 
scramasaieB  found  in  Swilxtriaad  (tbey 
vaiy  between  6  and  lU  inchee)  has  led 
Dr.  Keller  of  Zurich  to  suppnuo  that 
thpy  were  not  weapunB,  but  hsti?hetB 
inloDded  to  be  luod  with  both  liands 
fiir  cU'ariiig  wood.  I  believe  them, 
however,  to  be  the  sciamaeai  of  tlie 
FronkB.  and  of  other  Germanic  nations, 
for  the^  are  oflen  found  in  the  tMnba 
of  wamoTB  side  by  side  with  tbeir  long 

12.  Scramasax  in  iron,  length  18  inches, 
f.iuiia  ill  Switzerland.  Author's 
CulIcL'tioD.  One  of  these  scrama- 
saxcn  found  at  Mannheim  is  in 
the  Tower  of  Londou  ',1,)-  The 
Museum  at  Geuevn  also  has  one 
of  these  weapons  that  whs  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Beilecan  (Canton  of 
Vaud),  TheMusDimiat  Laoianne 
poasessM  others,  whose  hilts  are 
about  G  inches  iu  length,  and 
wbich  seem  lo  have  belonged  to 
the  Bnrgundians.  A  scmmasox 
in  the  Avenchea  Museum,  found 
in  that  town,  may  ditto  as  &i 
back  as  the  tliird  century,  for  it 
was  in  264  that  the  AlJemanni 
penetrated  that  country,  and  do- 
eirojed  Avcnticum  entirely.  One 
of  Uiese  weapons  has  also  beea 
Ibniid  at  Gmningen,  Windiscb. 
it  is  preserved  In  the  Zurich 
Museum ;  the  baft  measures 
about  8|  inches.  There  is  also 
one  in  the  Sigmnringen  Musomn, 
which  was  fouml  at  UohenzoUern. 
The  handle,  which  is  about  10 
inches  in  length,  is  of   copper, 

mounted  with  a  wooden  casing,  which  is  covered  with  linen  and 
leather  thongs.    The  blade  is  about  16  inches  in  length,   the 

8  inches; 
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found  at  WnlBingen  and  pi»- 
serred  in  the  Miueum  of  tii^-  '■■■ 
nuriogen.  This  weapon  u 
distinct  &om  otUera  of  its  kind 
by  having  b,  imnll  knifa  at- 
tached on  the  ouCaitle  of  the 

14.  GermBnic  Bword  in  iron,  length 

37  inches.  The  point  of  the 
blade  ia  rounded :  foDnd  at 
Langenoalingen.  Bigmaringen 
Muaenm.  Similar  swoids 
have  been  found  of  more  than 
a  metre  in  lengtli.  at  the  ceme- 
tar;  of  Belzen,  near  Nioretein, 
where  by  escalating  2S  tombs 
have  been  discovered,  all  con- 
taining skeletons,  several  of 
which  have  these  long  swords 
and  betlle-oxea  of  the  Smon 
and  Fmnkish  shape  h;  their 

We  T«cogiiiBe  the  «eme  K»t 
of  sword  in  the  iUuminationB 
of  the  Codex  Jureua  of  Saint 
Gall,  written  in  the  eighth 
centory,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
many  other  Anglo-Saxon  MSB. 
of  the  ninth  and  eleventh  cen- 

15.  Frankiah  aword  of  the  Mero- 

vingian epoch,  abont  30  inches 
in  length,  with  a  sharppobt. 
Found  at  Moselle.  E.  14, 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Similar  swords  have  berai 
found   in  tomhs  at  Froustet- 

16.  Sword  with  sheath,  found  in  the 

tombofChilderic  I.  (457-^81), 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre,  Paris.     There  ii 


1  the 


of 


this  sword.  The  armourer 
who  was  intrusted  to  restore 
it  has  placed  the  pommel  close 
to  the  blade,  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  hilt,  as  represented 
in  the  illn«tTation  VNo.  17) 
and  in  the  MSB.  The  same 
tnislake  hM  been  made  with 
i^atd  to  a  Prankish  qiata. 
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In  the  Cabinet  do  Me<laille8,  in  Paris,  there  ib  the  cast  of  a  bimilar 
sword  to  the  above,  most  probably  of  the  same  date ;  it  is  about 
86  inches  in  length,  and  was  found  on  the  battle-field  of  Ponan, 
d^wrtment  of  Aube.  The  guard  of  this  sword  scarcely  projects 
beyond  the  blade,  which  is  wide  and  pointed. 

17.  Haft  of  Merovingian  sword,  after  M68. 

18.  Pommel  of  sword,  attributed  to  Childeric. 

19.  Haft  of  Germanic  sword,  found  at  Pelting  in  Bavaria. 

20.  Germanic  or  Slavonic  sword,  square  at  the  point,  belonging^  to  the 

siztib  century.  Copied  from  the  ba»-relief  of  a  diptych  that  is  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Halberstudt.  The  great  length  of 
the  handle  resembles  the  Burgundian  swords  found  in  Switzerland 
(see  No.  21,  later  on). 


I  must  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  obseryed  in  the 
historical  chapter  about  the  etymology  of  the  word  Scrama- 
8ax.  Sax  means  knife,  and  Scrama  may  be  deriyed  from  the 
word  scamaia^  a  line  traced  on  the  sand  between  two  Greek 
combatants;  or  from  9oanxa  to  shear,  from  which  the 
Gterman  Schere^  scissors,  is  derived.  The  acramasax  is  thus  a 
weapon  used  in  duels  or  a  cutting  knife. 
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21.  Bnrgnndiui     B«otd    in    iroD, 

ftbont  3  feet  3  iiicheB  in 
]eD)^b,  mcluding  the  baft, 
whinh  ia  verj  long,  &d<1 
provea  that  it  miut  have  been 
used  by  >  robast  and  large- 
hutded  nee.  The  MoBenm  of 
ArtUleiy  in  Paris  pouesKa 
ca«tB  of  the  11  awoids  fonnd  at 
Ti^eoaa  in  Bwitzeiland,  on  a 
field  of  batae.  They  h*Te 
been  alluded  to  in  a  work  of 
TiOTon,  but  in  it  they  ahoold 
not  have  been  placed  amongst 
iBdUtrine  arma.  The  Mtueum 
of  St.  QennaJD  poaseisea  dml- 
lar  swords  that  were  fonnd  m 
the  lake  of  NenchateL 

22.  Geimanio  dagger  of  the  Hero- 

Tineian  epoch,  length  17 
inches.  Found  in  a  tomb  at 
Hettingen,  and  preaetred  in 
the  Sigmaiingen  Husenm. 

33.  Qermanie  dagger  of  the  Hero- 
fingian  epoch,  found  at 
Bothenlachen.  and  presened 
in  the  Museum  of  eigmarin- 
nn.  Length  8}  inches.  This 
diape  was  used  for  more  than 
80i>  years,  fbr  it  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  flft«enUi  oeotury. 

24.  Oennanio  siKvd  in  iiOD,  34 
inches  in  length.  Found  In  k 
tomb  in  the  fibllstaltcemeteiy. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  Vienna 
(for  shape  of  tdade,  see  bronie 


23.  Qermanic  daggeT-lcnife  (length 
13|  inches)  of  the  Hetoringian 
epoob,  found  in  a  tomb  near 
Sigmaiingen,  in  the  museum 
of  vhich  city  It  is  preserred. 
It  is  a  rare  specimen,  on  ac- 
•oant  of  its  afaape;  there  is 
a  nmilar  one  In  the  Hatioual 
Uaiemn  of  Munich. 
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26.  Six  Germanio  arrow-heads  of 
different  shapes,  belonging  to 
the  Merovingian  epoch. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

27.  Two  poisoned  arrow  -  heads, 
actual  size. 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringen. 

28.  Two  heads  of  darts,  Germanic 
origin,  found  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Hohenzollem,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Sigmaringen. 

29.  Blade  of  Frenkish  anjon  or  dart 
(Merovingian  epoch).  E.  23, 
Museum  of  Artilleiy,  Paris. 

30.  Head  of  fram^  (a  kind  of  lance, 
in  Gkrman  iyWem),  length  15 
inches.  Foimd  in  the  Mero- 
vingian cemetery  of  Londi- 
ni^res.  E.  7,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris. 

31.  Head  of  fnm4e,  16  inches  in 
length,  found  at  Selzen 
(Hesse)  in  a  tomb. 

32.  Head  of  Burgundian  spear, 
length  14  inches,  found  in  the 
village  of  Onswala  (Bare 
Schonen)  in  Switzerland,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Lund  in  Sweden.  A  similar 
one,  but  somewhat  shorter,  has 
been  found  in  the  tomb  of 
C;haderic  I.  (457—487),  and  is 
in  the  Louvro. 

33.  Fragment  of  Germanic  bow 
(Almain  ?)  of  wood,  found  in  a 
lake  dwelling  in  Switaerland. 
This  piece  measures  3  feet  5 

j«       a  inches,  which  would  make  the 

bow  7  feet  6  inches. 

34.  Germanio  bow  of  Merovingian 
reign,  found  in  a  tomb  near 
Lupfcn.  It  is  of  oak,  and  6 
feet  in  length. 


Oermante  Iron  Weapons. 
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33*.  Genuahic  battle  -  axe  of  the 

8axon    shape,  found   in   the 

Prankish  cemetery  of  Selzen 

(Hesse).     M.  Lindenschmidt 

in  1848  visited  28  tombs,  and  i 

has  published  the  result  of  his 

excavations. 

Mtueum  of  Mayence. 
34*.  Germanic  battle  -  axe  of   the 

Saxon  shape  (6i  inches),  found 

in   the   department    of    the 

MoeeUe.     E.  5,  Museum  of 

'Artillery,  Paria 
85.  Germanic    battle  -  axe,   Saxon 

shape,  9i  inches. 
Musewm  of  8t  Germain  and  Sig- 
maringen, 

36.  Almain     battle  -  axe,     Saxon 

shape ;  found  in  Switzerland. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquitiee,  Zurich. 

37.  Anglo-Saxon  battle-axe,  found 

in  the  Thames. 

7^7  Tower  of  London, 
88  and  89.   Gennanio  battle-axes, 
belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
Merovingian  epoch. 

Mtueum  of  Siamaringen. 

40.  Gennanic  battle-axe  (6i  inches). 

Mueeum  of  Munid^, 

41.  Gtormanio  battle-axe  found  at 

Sclieben,  in  Saxony. 

Klemm  CdUection,  Dreeden. 

42.  Battle  -  axe,    probably   British 

(pole  -  axe).     Found  in  the 
Thames. 

jIj  Tower  of  London, 

43.  Burgundian    axe    (9    inches), 

found     at     Onswala     (Ban 
Sohonen)  in  Switzerland. 
Museum  at  Lund,  Svjtden, 

44.  Frank  hatchet  (called  francU" 

que\   found    at    Enversmen, 

near  AiijB;sbui^.     Museum  of 

ArtilleiT  in  Paris;  Museum 

of  Augsburg.    Another,  found 

at  Selzen,  in  Hesse,  is  in  the 

Museum  of  Mayence ;  another, 

at  Hohenzollem,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Sigmaringen.    One  of 
these  axes  is  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  is  there  called  Taper  axe. 
The  Louvre  Museum  possesses  the /rancM^ue  of  Childeric  L 
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Qermanie  Iron  Weapons. 


iS,  Fiame-work  of  the  inm  boM  of 
a  Piank  shield,  found  at  Ton- 
dinitre^  and  detcribed  bjr  th« 
Abb€  Coobet  Similar  frame- 
woilm,  which  hare  been  ex- 
CBTated  in  the  principatit?  of 
Hofaensolleiii 


46.  Fiankiali   ihield,    oonToz   and 

round,  21  inohea  In  diameter, 
of  wood  ooTered  with  leather, 
with  iron  bott,  7  incbea  in 
diameta.  Deaigned  from  the 
■hield  teoonBtraoted  tot  the 
Hnaenm  of  Artilleiy  in  Parii.| 

47.  Bo«  of   Anglo-Saxon   ahield, 

fbond  in  Linoolnstaiie,  aod 
preBerred  in  the  Hejrick  Ool- 
leotion  robeeqneDlly.  The 
■hape  of  tbeae  boBwi  ww 
changed  to  a  qtheheal  form 
ending  in  a  point. 


49  and  50.  Oennanio  boaea  in  iron, 
f oand  in  BaTarta,  tnd  preBerred 
in  the  Mftiin'^'*"  Miuenm  at 
Angabn^.  Beveral  bonei 
■Imilar  to  the  above  have  been 
(bnnd  in  twnbe  of  aa  early  a 
date  aa  the  nxth  oentnrj,  and 
ore  now  in  the  Bavarian  Uo- 
■emn  at  Mnnioh. 


Oermanie  Jroa  Weapons. 


50*.  Boh  in  iron,  belonging  to  bd 
Anglo-Saxon  ihield. 

51.  Bon  in  Iron,  belonging  to  » 
Qennonio  ttileld,  found  (tt 
GioachDOwitl  (Oppeln),  and 
pRoerred  in  the  Hunun  of 
Berlin.  A.  nmilar  boas,  Ibmid 
at  L&nebo^,  is  in  the 
HanoTer  HiueaDi.  No.  492 
in  the  Hntenm  oTOopenhagen 


92.  Gemtanie  boaaes  in  iron,  p 
served  in  the  Hiueom  of  S 
mariogen. 


I.  Fragment  of  cnirasa,  fonnd  in 
^iritzerland,  prot«bly  made  by 
tbe  AUemanni  wbo  invaded 
Bwi&erland  in  the  fonrth  cen- 
tarj.  Cabinet  of  Antiquities, 
Zurich.  This  vnliuible  apeci- 
men  is  made  of  long  platea 
of     iron    riveted     to     eacli 


54,  Gennanio   apnr  of  -the   Hem-     ■     ^4 
vingian  epoi^h. 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringeti. 

53.  OerEDanicbit(T'r«nw  in  German) 

lu  irun.  of  Blerovingian  epoch. 

jlfuwuin  of  Sigmaringeji. 

56.  Germanic  bit  in  iron,  of  the 

Heruvingian  epoch. 

Maieum  of  Bigmaringen. 


158  Scandinavian  Iron  Arms. 

-  I.  Dnniuh  sword  in  iron,  one-edged, 

■  14  length  3  feet    The  shepe  U 

Tery  tike  that  of  the  BCTBmasaz. 
496,  Museum  uf  0>pcnha|>en. 
2  Danish  gwcird,  iron,  ono-odged, 
Itn^  44  inchea.  The  h&ndle 
in  the  ahape  of  the  hilt  and 
pommel  lesembleB  the  Fninkish 
aworda  of  the  Merovingian 
epoch.  No.  493,  Mosetun  of 
CDpeDbngen. 

3.  Daniah  twci-edgcd  svord.  length 

43}  inchea.  The  blwle  is  deeply 
grooved,  and  ia  not  pointed,  in 
met,  almost  oa  rounded  aa  the 
GJennanin  aworda.  494,  Mn- 
aenm  of  Copenhagen. 

4.  Danish  aword  in  iroD,  length  43) 

inclj(«.  Tl]9  handle  ia  three- 
lobed,  like  the  Bworda  in  the 
Aaglo-Su«nn  M8S,  of  Adfrie, 
written  in  thi' plcv.»nth i-ininry, 
now  in  thu  British  Muauum. 
In  the  collection  of  M.  Nien- 
verkcrko  there  ia  n  iiimilar 
one.  Wlien  the  handle  b  five- 
lolled  and  not  thne-lobcd,  and 
when  ^e  two  extrt'milloaof  the 
guard  are  aliKhtly  bent  towards 
the  blade,  it  Ixdonga  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  (See  the 
one  in  the  Munich  Muaeuro  in 
the  chapter  on  Bwunle  of  the 
Middle  A^ea.)  The  sword  in 
the  Nieunerkerke  Collection  ia 
flve-lobed,  but  tho  ends  of  the 
guard  are  not  bent. 

5.  Daniah  apur  in  brunze. 

Muteum  of  Copenhagen, 
a.  Danish    stirrup    in    bronze   (8J 
inehe*). 

Ma*eun  of  Copenhagen. 

7.  Danish  stirrup  in  bronze,  inlaid 

J  with  silver  (12  inclicsi. 

I  Jfiweum  of  Copenhagen. 

4  K.  Dsniah  stirrup  iu   hronzu    (151 

inches). 
^  Jfiisfiim  o/  Copenfmrien. 

P.S.  Almost  all  these  objects  hi;- 
long  to  tlii^  Ohriatian  Middle  Acci. 
I  but  have  hcL-n  clabaoil  ermneoualy, 

^  in  the  museum  and  m  M.  U'orsnae's 

catalogue,  as  belnn^iug  to  the  iron  age. 


8candinai?ian  Iron  Arms. 


t.  Oasqae  and  OMt  of  kntu,  pro- 
bably in  leather  and  iron,  copied 
from  tha  oolamn  of  Tbeododua 
at  Constantiiiople.*  As  tbeae 
anoB  diaplaj  do  Boman  oha- 
tocteriBtice,  we  may  lappoee 
tLat  they  belonged  to  atliea  or 
to  borbanan  meioenariee. 

Thia  coat  has  uotbing  of  thi 
ancient  cloasio  chamcter,  ant 
iti  siiigulaJ:  shape  makes  oni 
hesitate  about  its  oH^D. 


*  Conatantinnple,  already  th« 
reaidence  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  became  id  330,  on  tfae  partition 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  capital  of 
the  East.  In  the  year  557  tbe  city 
snlTered  from  an  earthquake,  and  in 
1207  it  was  taken  by  the  Tnika. 
The  Emperor  TbendoeiDs  was  born 
in  316,  and  died  in  398. 
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VI, 

ARMS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MIDDLE  AGES,  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE,  AND  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

THE  historical  introduction  has  shown  the  gradnal  pro- 
gress that  was  made  in  the  improyement  of  arms  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  and  though  the  description  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ancients  and  even  of  pre-historic  nations  has 
been  sometimes  based  on  supposition,  the  history  of  the 
two  later  stages  of  the  Christian  middle  ages  may  be 
established  from  existing  specimens.  Starting  from  the 
tenth  century,  we  are  already  able  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
gradual  change  in  defensive  armour,  the  alterations  in  which 
are  always  more  apparent  than  those  of  offen^ye  weapons, 
whether  missile  or  for  dose  combat.  The  mail-shirt  re- 
mained in  use  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  was 
replaced  by  complete  plate  armour  only  after  a  transition 
period  in  which  coats  of  mail,  partly  composed  of  plates  of 
iron  or  of  leather,  were  used.  This  chapter,  after  having 
passed  in  review  the  complete  equipment  of  the  different 
epochs,  will  give  a  separate  history  of  each  weapon,  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  of  the  objects,  however  small,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
text.  As  to  the  more  general  historical  development,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  abridged  history  of 
ancient  arms,  pages  87  to  59. 
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GombetaQb)  ttimx  the  iTory  anm  of  the  Antiphonsjy  of  Saint  Gregory, 
a  nMnuscript  of  the  eighth  oentniy,  preserved  in  the  litearj  of  Boint 
Gall,  in  Switx^rUnd.  Thig  Boulplme  bu  mooh  of  the  Bonuui  and  even 
Bywntise  chunetei  about  it ;  it  may  very  likely  have  oome  bom  a 
dlptyeh.  The  ahapa  of  the  ihielda,  howeTer,  te  not  Boman,  and  tiie 
sort  of  HoKa-like  bonu  on  the  heads  of  the  wanion  letnlnd  one  of 
the  defeneire  head-gear  of  the  Dortbem  nalioaB.  The  two  combatants 
do  not  wear  beards,  and  their  only  weapon  of  defenoe  it  the  shield, 
which  shows  a  alngle  loop  for  the  arm. 


Complete  Equipments 


HproTinRian  knight,  from  ik  baa-relief  in  tbe  ehnroh  of  Saiot  Jnlieo  at 
Brionde  (Haute  Loire),  attributed  to  the  elglilH  oentuiy.  Thia  warrior  is 
equipped  in  the  ahort  banberk  or  jacket  of  acolea  called  /onnuM  or 
Korazint  (see  ezpUnation  in  tlie  chapter  on  mail  ooata  sad  cairanea), 
without  hose  or  legging*,  bat  with  aleevea  that  reaohed  to  the  writt. 
The  conioal  caaqne  reiemblea  thoae  of  the  elsTanth  Mnhuy,  called  in 
France  Noman,  tbongh  without  noao-guard.  The  chin-pieoe  goema  to 
be  mode  bf  a  portion  of  the  bood  that  appeara  from  nader  the  caique. 
The  general  character  of  thia  equipment  inHieatea  rather  the  teatli  or 
elerenth  conturj,  on  which  aocnant  the  author  heaitataa  atnot  giTiog  it 
thia  place. 


of  Iht  MiddU  Aget. 


I.  Genn&n  nwD-at^niu,  of  the  beginniiig  of  the  ninth  coDtmy,  from 
a  mlnuitaie  in  WeMobronn  H8S.  (810),  preaerred  in  the  Hnnich 
Ubnv;.  It  is  worth;  oT  Dotioe  that  thii  mmor  ween  no  bean), 
end  thet  be  csrriea  ■  nxnid  ehfeld  with  boi^  and  hei  a  nmnded 


2.  Lunfaaid  king  fmn  Lege*  Longabardmnm,  of  the  ninth  ceotuij,  in 

the  Stnttgait  Ubtwj.    Thit  mlniatnra  ia  iutereitiiig  on  acconDt  of 

'  the  elongated  Bqnere  and  oonTei  ebape  of  the  shield ;  which  ii 

ttUo  aeen  in  the  long  targe  of  Qomutoj,  of  the  fouteenth  century. 

The  king  wean  hii  beard,  bat  with  the  chin  bare. 


Complete  Equipments 


3.  UoTBctuna  and  ruut-suldien  from  tlie  miaiBtiues  of  (be  Codex  Auieiu, 
of  the  eighth  oi  ninth  ceutmy,  now  at  St.  Gall.  The  horeeiDAn 
ftud  one  of  the  root-aoliUera  neftis  the  beard  aod  moiutacbe. 


of  the  Middle  Aget. 


1.  Qermiu]  warrior  of  the  tentri  ceMarj,  with  conical- 

■tuped  helmet  and  Doae-piece,  and  hanbeik  of 
mail,  remarkabte  hy  its  lonf;  Bleeves.  From  the 
"  Hartyrologie,"  a  maniucript  of  the  tenUi  cen- 
tnrf,  ia  the  libmr;  ot  Btuttgard. 

2.  Warrior  ia  large  hKnberk  of  m^l,  with  ebort  Bleevei 

and  hood, but  withont  caaqne;  ft«D  the  baa-reliefi 
of  a  ieliqiui7  in  beaten  direr,  oF  the  end  of  the 
nintli  centuTf .  'll'easar;  of  the  Oonvent  of  Saint 
Hanrice,  in  tbe  Canlon  of  the  Valau;  Switzerland. 
The  vBrrJotB  liave  no  beards. 

3.  Han-at-sims  of  tbe  tenth  centniy,  from  a  ttatnetle 

aa  a  coyer  of  ycWam  leather,  of  that  time;  in  the 
collection  of  H.  the  Ootmt  of  Nienwerkerke.   This 
valuable  example  is  3  inchee  high.    The  conical 
helmet  is  remarkable  b;  the  shape  of  tbe  noae-piece,  which  is  ver;  broad 
«t  the  base.  The  sword  ia  poinUxl.   The  ooat  of  mall  is  long,  bnt  hat  not 
the  oloee-fltting  le^ngs  of  the  Nottaan  armonr  of  the  eleTent)i  ccn- 
tar;.    Tbe  shield  is  long,  poioled,  and  with  a  boss. 


Complete  Equipne^s 


1.  Anglo^axoQ  Dien-at-arms ;    from  the    Pradentiiu  P^botnacbia, 

etc,  Anglo-Saxon  manuacript  of  the  tenth  centoTT,  in  the  libntiy 
of  the  Britiah  MtuemD.  Tbe  vhole  of  the  defendTe  (trmoor  oon- 
sirte  of  the  nund  shield  with  boo,  and  the  Esaqoa  »jth  roanded 
iUell.  which  may  be  seen  on  the  seal  of  Bichard  Crant-de-LioD 
(1157—1173). 

2.  'Warrior  of  the  tenth  (?)  oentnry ;  fram  a  manuscript  of  tbftt  time, 

the  BibUa  Baera,  in  the  Imperial  Ubrarj  of  Paris.  This  mioia- 
tiue  is  remaikable  on  accotmt  of  the  shape  ol  the  swotd-biuidle, 
whioh  is  trilobed,  as  in  the  Adfrie,  an  AngloSaion  manoscript,  in 
the  libntrj  of  the  British  Hnsemn,  and  bj  the  smali  Luckier, 
irhlch  was  used  Ukewise  in  the  Kign  of  Saint  Louis  (1226— 1270). 
The  wme  kind  of  raddle  is  foimd  on  the  Bajeiix  tapestries  of  the 
end  of  tlie  elerenUi  centnif . 


ofiheUiddhAga, 


1.  The  Dulte  BourckhftTd  of  Swftbia  (965);  ba*-tel[ef  in  the  Bagilieft 

of  Znrieh.  Bwiberlandi  irhieh  mt  bnilt  tovudg  the  end  of  the 
elGTenth  centiuy,  in  place  of  the  ohunh  btunt  in  1078.  Helmet 
and  sword  recalling  thOBs  of  the  tenth  oaitQi?,  in  the  HartjtDlog; 
(already  meutioiied),  in  the  Libiuy  of  Btottgard. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  man-at-arms,  from  the  miniatorea  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 

mannscript,  the  Adfrie,  of  the  eod  of  the  eleventh  oentoty,  In  the 
lihrary  of  the  Britidi  Hueeum.  The  ihield  baa  no  reaemblance  to 
the  Norman  shield,  whioh  wu  long  and  verj  pointed  at  the  ba«e : 
the  helmet,  also,  diSen  entirelj  &om  thoee  we  ate  aoqnainted 
with.  The  aword-liAndle  la  trilobed,  or  tnfiiil-shaped,  and  the 
hanberk  with  long  aleeTei  does  not  resemble  the  N onmui  luaberks. 
Theae  men-at^nn*  aie  both  represented  Ditbont  bewrd*. 


Complele  Equipments 


1.  An^o-Saxm  TOirior  bom  the  Atifrie  mBimacript,  of  the  bcgiuiiiiig 

of  the  eleventh  oebtujf,  mentioBod  on  preceding  page.  Bame 
kind  of  trilobed  sword-hiuidle,  Btune  round  ableld,  bat  the  hauberk 
bare  u  ringed,  wilhont  laggings,  but  irith  cloae-fltting  breechos.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  Anglo-Seiion  is  repreaented  with  a  beard. 

2.  Frenob  wurior,  from  a  bas-ielief  in  the  oloiater  of  Saint  Aubiu  at 

Angen.  He  wean  the  coolDal  helmet  witb  nose-piece,  the  hetut- 
sbaped  buckler,  the  OermMUO  "framfe"  (Iftnce),  and  the  large 
baabetk  of  belliaed  mail,  with  long  aleerea  and  hood.  The  shield 
u  adorued  with  pftintings,  which  probabl;  represent  personal 
armorial  bearings. 


of  (he  Middle  Ages. 


1,  German  equipment  of  the  eleventh  ceatmy,  from  the  Btatne  of  one 

ofthefbundenoftheCatbedittlofNamnbmg.  ThecaaqDeUnmilaT 
to  that  in  the  Codei  Anreiu  of  Baint  OaU.  Btiangel;  enough,  the 
right  1^  IB  wilhont  Mmonr.    A  beard  la  bccd  on  the  chin. 

2.  Gennan  warrior  of  the  eleventh  centar;,  in  a  liaaberk  irith  long 

sleeTei,  hood,  and  bieechea  and  leggings  in  mail  Fiom  Sie 
/eremfa*  ApocalyptU,  in  the  libiai;  at  Darmatitdt. 


Complete  E^pmenta 


1.  Qermau  oan-iil-arniB  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  MntaT7,  fioiii  the 

embroiJeriei  on  the  mitie  in  the  ConTent  of  Seligenthal  at  Luidi- 
hnt,  in  B»Tiiria,  on  which  ue  represented  the  mutynlomji  of  Sunt 
Etienne  (997),  uid  of  the  Aichbisbop  Thonuu  Bedcel  of  Gauter- 
bmr  (S»int  Thomu  died  i.d.  IITO). 

XaiioniJ  JWuwim  of  JTunteft. 

2.  Oemuui  wairior ;  from  a  atooe  scnlptiire  of  the  twelfth  centoiy,  at 

the  gate  of  Heimbni^,  in  Aostria.  The  hauberk,  with  long  tight 
BleoTea  and  hood,  appears  to  be  of  thongi  corerod  with  lion,  and  of 
a  kind  unknown.  The  ronnded  ahell  of  the  l^elmet  shorn  the 
radical  diflerenoe  which  eziflted  between  this  piece  of  German 
defensive  armour  and  that  of  the  Normans.  The  ann-gnards,  with 
ahonlder-pieces  and  elbows,  to  protect  the  back  of  the  arms,  aie 
also  Tsry  ohaiaeteristto  of  the  time.  The  swoid-b!ade  appeaie  to 
be  broken  in  the  hands  of  the  statue,  so  that  the  shape  of  it  csnnot 
be  rightly  otmjectnred,  bnt  it  resembles  that  ot  the  Daoian  sabre. 


of  the  Middle  A^s. 


1.  Norman  wurior  of  the  eleventb  centary,  in  laige  ringed  or  trelliaed 

haobeik,  wilh  ileeTea,  oloae-fltting  breeches,  and  hood.  The  legs 
•re  bound  roiind  with  thongs.  The  oonical  helmet  has  a  noK- 
piece,  and  the  ibield  mchei  to  the  height  of  a  laan'i  abonlder. 

Bayaix  Tapalry. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  mnior,  leaognteble  by  hit  round  shield  with  bom, 

and  wboM  defeniiTe  tumour  doet  not  differ  in  other  things  tnm 
the  Noiman.  The  cword  is  very  long  in  Uie  blade,  and  baa  a 
simple  pommel. 


Compleie  B^ipmentt 


}.  Xomuui  warrior  of  the  eleveath  century  in  large  rioged  oi  trelliaod 
haoberk,  vitli  ileeTea,  breeches,  and  leggings,  and  hood  in  one 
pieoe.  Thii  figure  it  probablj  meant  fbi  William  the  Oonqneror, 
becuM  it  alone  baa  the  1^8  armed  like  the  reat  of  the  body.  The 
ooDioal  ctaaqne  with  noee-piece  doea  not  diller  from  that  of  the 
other  WEtfriora. 

Bayeme  Tapatry. 

2.  Norman  warrior  flf^ting  without  helmet,  and  wearing  the  hood 
alone.  The  defendTo  annonr  is  the  same,  bnt  thia  waniot  b  in- 
tereeting  on  aoooimt  of  the  fonn  of  hia  wddle,  bridle,  and  the  pen- 
nant on  hit  lance. 

Bay«ax  Tapatry. 


of  the  Middle  Agex 


1.  ScMiitin»Ti>n  warrioi;    end  of  tlie  eleventii  or  beginning  of  the 

tireUUi  eentniy,  from  &  sciilptiire  in  wood  on  tbe  door  of  a  chmch 
in  Iceland,  preserred  in  the  Hnwiuii  of  CopenliageD.  The  equip- 
ment Is  lemarbble  by  tlie  conical  cas^ne  itllh  no>ie-[nace  and 
ncck-ooTedng,  and  bj  the  curved  aworf  or  glaive  which  the  warrior 
botn  along  with  the  biu^er  on  hia  right  Bbonlder. 

2.  Connt  of  Baicelona,  Don  Ramon  Bereager  IV.  (1110);  bom  an  en- 

gravad  wal.  The  oonical  helmet  has  a  nose-piece,  and  the  rest  of 
the  armour  teems  to  oonslrt  of  a  hanbeA  with  hood,  and  breeches 
and  leggings  of  mail,  all  In  one  piece.  The  long  shield  has  a  coat 
of  anna  od  one  of  bis  seal*,  and  rtripea  on  the  other.  The  lance 
has  a  pennant 


Complete  Eqaipmrnta^ 


1.  LoniiTlI.tbey(nmK(llS7— 1180),b<niihieieal.    The  coat  of  mkfl 

hu  B  hood,  cloae-fltting  gleeves,  breechcf.  nnd  leggings.  The 
helmet  has  a  ronniied  stiell  without  b  no«e-piece,  a  aom  m  a  crest, 
and  the  buckler  diflers  greatly  from  the  Ncnnan  ooe. 
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2.  German  warrior  from  the  moral  paintingB  on  the  cathedral  of  Bruns- 
wick, executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 
The  equipment  ifl  interesting  on  account  of  the  coat  of  scale- 
armour,  which  resembles  the  Roman  9quamaia,  the  large  shield, 
the  pommel  of  the  sword,  which  is  double-lobed,  and  the  metal 
rings  which  encircle  the  kneee. 

(See  at  page  180  the  equipment  of  Richard  Ckeur-de-Lion  (1189— 
1199),  which,  according  to  chronological  order,  should  follow  here.) 
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The  engraTing  on  the  preoeding  page  represents  Bohemian  or  Ger- 
man warriors,  from  the  manuscript  of  Vcledav  of  Bohemia,  in  the  thir- 
teenth centnry;  preserved  in  the  library  of  Prinoe  Lobkowitz,  at 
Bandnitz,  in  Bohemia. 

The  second  gronp  on  the  page  is  headed  by  a  chieftain  whose  equip- 
ment differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  other  wairiors,  many  of 
whom  ahready  wear  the  large  bassinet,  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  fonrteentii  centnry,  and  which,  worn  with  the  hood,  reaches  to  the 
shonld6r& 

The  hanberks  with  long,  dose-fitting  sleeves,  and  breeches  with 
loggings,  are  evidently  of  the  kind  called  **  ringed  "  (see  the  explan  atkm 
in  the  chapter  on  condets  and  coats). 

The  bassinets  do  not  appear  to  be  made  of  a  single  shell,  judging 
from  the  line  riveted  with  nail-heads,  which  divides  the  pointed  shell 
of  the  helmet  into  two  halves. 

The  swords  are  not  yet  pointed,  but  the  saddles  have  raised  oantles, 
while  the  chie&  wear  beards  and  have  sharp-pointed  shoes  a  la  potilatne, 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  elaborate  illumination,  as  far  as  the 
histoiy  of  defensive  armour  is  concerned,  is  the  broad-brimmed  iron  hat 
with  pointed  crown  like  that  of  the  bassinet  There  is  no  existing 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  hat,  for  the  iron  hats  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  collections 
of  armour,  have  not  the  crown  thus  pointed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  only  the  two  chiefis  wear  beards,  and  that 
the  shields  with  armorial  devices  resemble  in  shape  the  shield  of  Louis 
yn.  (1187—1180),  represented  on  page  174. 
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1.  German  armourer  finging  a  helm,  copied  from  a  miniature  of  the 

Oerman  iBneid  of  Henry  of  Waldeck,  thirteenth  oentnry,  preeenred 
in  the  libraiy  of  Berlin.  The  ooat  of  mail  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil, 
inaocmrately  copied,  appears,  in  the  original  desigD,  to  be  trelliaed 
and  stodded  with  nail-heads,  if  it  be  not  ringed.  The  helm 
{Topfluim  in  G^erman*  and  hidawiu  in  French)  which  the  armourer 
is  fiyrging  has  a  fixed  viaor  and  is  flat-crowned. 

2.  German  warrior,  from  the  same  manuscript    The  helm  has  a  crest ; 

the  bnokler  is  heart-shaped,  like  the  small  shield  which  was  uni- 
Tersally  worn  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis.  The  armour  already 
appears  to  be  in  plates,  probably  of  leather,  judging  from  the  arm- 
guards,  the  cniases,  leggings,  and  pointed  shoes,  which  are  all 
eyidently  laminated.  The  armour  of  the  horse,  which  is  completely 
trellised,  and  studded  with  heads  of  nails,  or  ringed  like  the  coat 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil  in  the  first  engraving,  shows  a  great 
progress  in  equipment  The  *<  Waffenrock "  or  frock  which  the 
warrior  wears  above  his  armour  is  grotesque  enough  with  its  long 
skirts  hke  the  overcoats  of  the  present  day ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  on 
the  Dutch  statue  of  the  same  period,  represented  at  page  181. 


Ccmtpleie  Eqmpments 


BicliArd  L  CtBUi-de-LIon  (1169—1199),*  from  a  moL  The  ooat  of 
mail  hu  tight-ftttiDg  aleereSi  and  hood,  but  withontlune.  The '' jhhIm'* 
or  Ipgfringw  (tfQ  ai^  (^  m&il,  reoobltig  to  the  knoe,  vrbilo  tho  bncJdet 
Fppina  to  be  the  forenmoer  of  Ibe-EUiaU  shield  of  the  tbjrte^)th  oeDtuiy- 
The  bdmet  with  rounded  top  of  Northern  GenDouio  oigiu  hu  re- 
placed the  Fiaooo-Norauui  oonkal  belnMt;  ila  ihape  ia  much  higher, 
and  recalls  the  belmett  of  the  embtolderies  of  SeUgentiuJ,  which 
also  bebng  to  the  aecMid  half  of  ttu  tweUthoeotuiy. 


*  This  woodoDt,  which,  aooonling  to  the  duonologio  order  followed 
in  thia  book,  ihoqld  have  been  placed  to  ftdlow  p.  174,  has  been  obliged 
to  be  inaerted  on  thia  page  tx  typographical  lEMona. 
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I.  Oennon  wnriors,  wearing  p1»te«nnoitr,  um-giiaida,  "juntw''  or 
kggiaca  of  ptale  armoor,  and  plated  ahoes  h  la  j^otiaine.  The; 
mar  tilling  belma  iStaekKdm  in  QermMi,  A«iH>m«)  d«  joule  in 
FieDOh),  and  the  Waffenrook  or  rarooait  above  their  simonr.  Viata 
a  German  numiiKiript,  Triatan  and  laolds,  mitten  in  the  thirteeotb 
oentory  by  Godfrey  of  Straibnrg,  and  pitserved  in  the  librar;  of 
Berlin. 

%  Eqnortrian  rtatne  in  biDnie,  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centnr;, 
bent  and  b»ck  view ;  in  the  oolleatkm  of  H.  Six  at  AmEterdaui, 
The  Dntch  warrior  fn  ocAt  of  mail  with  tight-fitting  ileeTee,  the 
boae  jambe  in  plalee,  piobabl;  of  leatlwT,  haa  a  gTot«aqae  appear- 
anoe,  OQ  BOaxmt  of  the  long^kirted  ooat  worn  over  the  armour, 
and  the  ■ipgnlarlj  di«propoTtkm>ta  ii»e  of  the  ereat  of  hi»  lialm. 


ComfUU  Eqwpmmit 


\ 


1.  FieDob  mnior  ctf  the  Ihlr- 
teentfa  ceutm;,  bam  * 
chompIaM'  eOBmel  on  oop- 
per,  in  hirii  relief,  4 
meliBa  in  height,  in  the 
DoUeotion  of  H.  le  Comte 
de  Nienwerkerke.  It  ia 
altemately  enamelled  in 
blue  and  gilt,  in  shadea  of 
oitron  and  onuige,  and  datee 
from  the  thirteenth  ceutoi;. 
The  award-guard  has  the 
tiro  ends  tomed  tovaida 
the  point  of  the  (word,  the 
halm  a  crested,  the  snDonr 
coreied  with  the  Waffim- 
nmk,  or  &ock  with  long 
Udrt*.  and  the  hone  ii 
oBpariKmed. 

2.  Fienoh  vuriot  of  the  thir- 
teenth oenttuy,  from  a 
oAanpIeM'  enamel  oandle- 
■tiok  c^  that  period,  in  the 
aolleothm  of  M.  le  Oomta 
de  Nienweikeike. 


8.  French  warrior  of  the  four- 
teenth oeutnry,  fiiun  the 
oraamenlB  on  a  itamped 
and  engraved  leetbetn  coffer 
of  that  period  in  the  collec- 
tion of  H.  le  Comie  de  Niau- 
werkerke.  The  Frenoh  in- 
■oriptjoni  in  Oothlc  letten 
indjeate  a  time  posterior  to 
1360.  Above  the  figure 
aie  the  wordi,  Chablh  ix 
Qbud.  The  umonr  Is  all 
plate,  the  ■hoea  are  i  la 
fomlaint,  aod  the  gaontleta 
nave  aepanie  Sngcm. 
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ItaJIan  wsirion  of  the  fourteenth  oentm;,  fiom  a  canvu  piiiited  b; 
huki  by  meKa  of  engraved  wood  blocks  in  oil  eoloniB,*  led  and 
black,  belonging  to  H.  Odet,  at  Bitten.  Tlie  chiefii  weer  helnu,  while 
the  other  WHiiora  have  the  Anted  baeeiaet  of  which  no  spedmea  it 
now  known.  All  weu  the  fluted  "  jambs,"  but  their  body  aimmr  b 
■till  the  hmbe^  whiob  had  fallen  into  diitue  in  Gennaoy. 


*  Dr.  Keller,  who  bai  pnbtlthed  the  bo-abuile,  conftmndi  thl«  maiuier 
of  hand-printing,  aliettdy  known  among  the  Mexloana,  with  the  real 
wood^ngnving,  which  necewitatea  the  nae  of  the  printing-pieB. 


Complele  Eqy,ipmenis 


Italian  wairion  of  the  faartoeatb  oentmy,  ftom  the  Mine  oanrai  as 
the  preoedicg  engiaTing.  Tba  plain  bandiMt  ia  notioeablc^  on  aoooaut 
of  the  frontlet,  a  kind  of  viioi  which  resembles  the  duule  or  peak  en 
modem  cepa,  and  ifhloh  seeme  to  be  the  [wecunar  of  the  peak  on  tbe 
burgooet  of  the  fifteenth  oeDtiiry.  The  Gothio  capitala  In  nae  tnm 
120Q  to  13G0  fdiow  that  the  canTM  cannot  date  later  thAD  tbe  fboi- 
teenth  centnty. 


of  tte  Middle  Ages. 


DuiiBh  WMiior  of  the  foarteeoth  oentnty,  whaae  annoor  u  cnrions 
becBOM  at  the  broMimiiM  or  uptotx  and  loingmidi  in  treUued  vork 
which  partly  ooTer  the  mailed  haDbark.  The  belm  ia  still  of  the  dia:po 
lA  the  'Topfhelm"  of  the  Oermaiu,  thirteenth  oentnrf.  Trom  an 
eoelMi«rtk»l  bowl  in  th«  UDwam  (^Copmhagen. 


Complete  Eqmpmenti 


G«nii>n  mrrior ;  beginning  of  the  fbnrtee&th  oentaryi  beiialraad]' 
armed  with  plated  jamtm  and  mailed  Bhoea  A  la  povtaine.  The  helm 
bu  a  plnme,  and  the  shield  is  larger  tbu  the  buckler  of  tlie  thirteenth 
oentmy.  Ibonaaript  2S78  of  the  Imperial  libtaiy  at  Vienna  ;  Bitloria 
taera  ttfrofana,  els. 


of  ^  Middle  AffM. 


1.  Eoie^t  of  Nenihhatel  of  the  p»jt  1372.     This  ii  tbe  date  of  the 

completioa  of  th«  ftmeieal  manDment  in  tbe  Upper  Chtmh  of 
NenfobBtel.    It  reprewnU  Bodolph  II.,  who  died  io  1196. 

2.  Aimonr  of  s  Nenfclurtel  knight.     This  umoor  is  diawn  bom  an 

ezMt  fiio-dmile  of  the  monnment  to  the  Oomit  of  Berthold,  who 
died  Id  1258,  at  the  time  when  this  K:iiIpti]Te  WW  cured.  We 
notioe  the  greavea  or  jambi  of  plat»«naonT,  but  the  bnoklei  ii  itiU 
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<^^!lfi,lJj;i^(^'¥^i!?  ,. 


Spauiah  mnfOT ;  ead  of  tbe  (barteenth  or  beginning  of  tiu  Afteenth 
eeoiazj,  but  (till  anned  with  the  hooded  htnbuk,  withont  helmet ; 
&Dm  s  ftagment  (rf  unlpttus  in  the  Alhambm.  This  baa-relief  is 
(oiroonded  with  an  inaoriptioD  in  mail  Oothio  letten,  whioh  were  not 
ued  eailier  than  13G0. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


I.  BnrgimdiBii  mrrior,  bom  the  iUmalnstunw  of  a  mamuoript  in  the 
Librujof  the  Aneoil  at  Paris,  »  Boman  hlgtoij,  which  appeon  to 
havB  been  initten  for  tha  Dnka  of  Bntgnndy,  "  Jean  MOf  peor  " 
(1104—1419).  ItwiUbeKenthattheaniKnittmaoiMutaof  th« 
mailed  hanbeik,  and  (be  teiade  Und  <^  helmet.  Hie  ■nail 
bndder,  alio  of  the  thirteenth  ooitnry.  Is  seMi  on  the  bwk  of  the 
warriiv. 

t  mannaoript  oF  the 
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Bpanish  men-at-anns ;  from  a  mural  painting  dating  abont  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  oentury,  in  the  Oathedral  of  Mondoneda,  representing 
the  maancre  of  the  Innooenta. 

The  soldien  carry  sworda  with  the  *'pa8  d'ftne"*  gnard,  and  wear 
trellifled  ooata,  pacUy  oovered  by  a  breas^late. 

The  insoription  on  the  large  pavoU  of  one  of  the  soldien  is  in  Gothio 
capitals,  while  that  nndemeath  the  engraying  is  in  small  letters^  which 
were  not  in  nse  anterior  to  1860. 

The  logs  of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  their  arms,  are 
withont  protection.  The  coats  are  very  short,  and  do  not  even  reach  to 
the  knee ;  the  feet  also  are  without  tolereU  or  armed  shoes. 

All  the  armour  oi  these  warriors  is  on  the  whole  yeiy  defeotiTe^  con- 
sidering the  time  (second  half  or  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentury),  and 
inferior  to  English,  French,  and  German  equipments  of  the  same 
period. 


*  **  Pas  d'ftne  "  is  the  name  of  the  ringHshaped  sword-guard  below  the 
cross-piece,  on  each  side  of  the  blade ;  it  is  not  generally  met  with  until 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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1.  Italitm  annoDj  of  the 

end  of  the  fourteenth 
centnrj,  tiam  the 
tomb  of  Jaoopo  Oa- 


ttnnb  wu  exeoDt«d 
b;  Rulo  di  Jaoo- 
msUoofV 


n 


eqneBMim  Btatne  of 
Bertolommeo  Col- 
leoni,  at  Teoioe, 
executed  in  149fl  bj 
Andrea  yeirocohio 
and  AIcaBindro  Leo- 
pardi.  This  mr 
WnesB  ia  intettetiiig 
on  aooonnt  of  ifi 
eDormoQS  ahoulder- 
pieoee,  whleb  are 
ootbataied  eftherto 
the  ann-gnaidia,  to 
tho  back,  cv  to  the 
brea«^ilate,  for  be- 
tween them  nmj  be 
aeen  a  large  aninoe 
ofooatofnuiiL  The 
body  armour,  aa  well 
aa  the  tdladt  wlthont 
a  TLZor,  forma  a  verj 
iiMaffloient  proteo- 
tion,  and  is  mnoh 
inferior  to  the  Eng- 
liah,  Franoh,  and 
Oennan  equipmenta 
of  that  period. 


oflhemdileAia. 


Dntch  umoiir,  tranX  and  back  Tiev,  of  tho  fifteenth  ceDtniy,  froui  n 
broDM  etatoette  oTWilUun'VL  (1404— HIT),  fonnerlroDlliebaliutndo 
ti  the  old  Towuhkll  of  Anutndam,  where  th«  tnbuiul  mi,  and  now 
praaeired  in  ths  colleetion  of  sntlqiiitlee  of  thit  city.  The  otmonr  it 
worthy  of  notiM  on  acconDt  of  its  snonnoiu  knee-pieoee,  **  geootdlliint." 
Mid  of  the  back-plate,  oompoeed  of  two  piecet. 


Complete  Equipments 


Gothic  onnonT  of  poluhed 
steel,  of  tbe  flfteenth  centurf , 
the  casque,  &  kind  of  heamne, 
hai  &  lonnded  ctdwd,  ajid 
hinged  lizor ;  it  18  kttnbnted 
to  Frederick  I^  Ccnuit  Pala- 
tine oF  the  Bhine,  who  died 
in  1476. 

Ambnu  CoBaUUm,  Vienna, 

A  amilar  mit,  in  the  same 
Mlleotion,  ia  attributed  to 
EVederick  the  OathoUo. 

Thit  war  bemeM,  a«  ia 
obvious  at  Snt  sight,  be- 
longs to  the  middle  of  the 
fi  Health  ceotnrf,  from  tbe 
Bingulej  form  of  the  taaeta, 
the  gauntlets,  and  tbe  ends 
of  the  aolereta,  one  of 
nhicb  is  represented  in  rail, 
by  the  side  of  tbe  left  leg. 
The  raaqoo  already  partakes 
of  the  character  of  tbe  Hrmet, 
nnd  seems  to  be  more  modem 
than  tbe  rest  of  the  armour. 


of  ike  Middle  Affet. 


1.  Gonn«n  Ootliic  aniMiu  of  the  flfteeutli  ciiilDcy,  attributed  to  Sigis- 

mood  of  Tpol. 

Ambnu  CoHeetion  at  Vimna. 
Tlili  rait  nf  aimmir  with  Iti  nJade  i«  inoimplete^  m  the  taoets  are 
wanting. 

2.  Fine  Qatfale  umonr  of  the  fiist  half  of  the  GRMnth  oentnr;,  in 

polished  ilecL  It  fomu  a  part  of  the  eollection  in  the  Hnipnm  of 
Slgraaringen,  btuI  ii  emneonil;  attributed  to  the  Coant  of  Hohen- 
2o11cm-Kilel,FredeiickL.of  the  Uiirieenth  century.  The  soil  of 
armom'  of  the  Ambraa  colleetion  (drown  abore),  attribated  to  ^igis- 
ninnd  of  l^^i  ■"  almoat  the  tame  aa  this  one  of  the  SigmnriFi^n 
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Armonr  of  man  and  hoTM,  sttriboted  to  MBTimiliim  L,  bom  in  1450, 
died  in  1519.  The  cnisseg,  greafee,  ulereta,  ftnd  arm-^naidei,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Bnit,  but  are  of  the  uiloentli  oentniy.  Ite 
(olodi  baa  a  morable  Tizoi,  and  a  laminated  chin  piece.  AnbiBi 
CollectioD.  VL  the  Cotint  of  Nienwetkerke  potseases  a  ajmilat  miit  of 
annoni  for  a  wairior  and  horw,  pnichaeed  in  Noiembeig. 


EquipmeTits  of  (he  beffinningt  of  the  Benaiseanca.    197 


German  Gkithio  siting  aimoox  of  the  lecoiii]  half  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnrji  in  poliahed  iteel.  It  !■  remarkable  on  acoonnt  of  the  Urge  ilze 
of  the  palettes,  the  tUting  targe,  and  the  hotame.  Ambnu  Oolleotion 
at  Tienna.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  poesesseB  three  aimilar  suit*  of 
amour,  and  M.  le  Oomte  de  Nienwerkerke  has  one.  No.  G.  115  in  the 
Hnsfc  d'Artillerie  ia  another  ndt  of  armour  of  th«  Kme  kind,  of  the 
BiBt  yean  of  the  siileenth  oentnrj. 


Equi^menU  of  tlie  beginning 


Oennui  tQtliig  aimaor  of  the  end  of  the  flfl«eQtli,  en  beginning  of 
the  HxteenthoeDtary,  inpolisliedBtee1,ei>d  veighiDg82lba.  (French).  It 
is  Torthy  of  note  on  ooootutt  of  the  be«utitUl  talade,  the  flutiugt  of  wliicb 
indicate  the  end  of  the  flftcentb  century,  iti  I&rge  pluocate  or  tilting 
guftrd,  with  chin  piece,  snd  the  hnge  Unoa  kA.  Ambra*  Collection. 
The  lamimted  toMets  ue  long,  and  joEoed  to  the  breaatpUte.  N.  G. 
lie,  Uweed'Altilleiie,  Fuii*,  isaiimilMMiit  of  umonr. 


of  (he  Benaitianee. 


Oennaii  Oolhto  tiltiDg  kn 
monr  of  tlie  second  halt  of 
tlie  fifteenth  centniy.  In  po- 
lithed  ileeL  The  nuwtnotice- 
able  featorei  ace  the  beanme, 
the  ^nntleted  ann-guaid  of 
the  lad  band,  and  the  teg- 
gnaid ;  Uua  lalt  wM  to  pre- 
Tent  the  left  foot  from  being 
cnubed  t^oit  the  barrier. 

The  mit,  which  is  attribaled 
to  Mf^ '"■''""  I.,  irho  died 
in  1193,  WM  made  at  Angs- 
bnrg,  end  ia  to  be  found 
in  tbe  In^ierial  Anenal  of 
Vienna. 

The  elbow  pieces  have  a 
distinct  Gothic  character 
about  them,  and  the  large 
tMseta  are  annnonnled  by  a 
plated  bnaatplate,  partly 
anted. 

This  1*  a  fine  and  elegaiit 
•nit  of  armour,  lieloDgiiig  to 
the  beat  peiiod. 


Equipments  of  the  heffinninff 


Fine  Oothio  umoiu  of  the  aeccnd  half  oT  the  flft«eDtb  eentnr;,  back 
view ;  UiB  front  view  Ii  eugniTed  on  the  following  page ;  here  the 
tutjng  heanme  ia  nm  flsed  to  the  back-plate  hj  a  etrong  lunge.  The 
lanoe  lett  and  shoulder  pieces  are  jatj  Urge,  but  the  loin  gtiud  ia 
dtfectiTe,  and  rendered  a  coat  of  nwil  an  indiipeDNble  addition. 
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G«iiiuui  unumT.eiiil  oT  the 
fifteenth,  at  begiiuung  of  the 
^teBnth  centDTj,  with  'to- 
knt'  [rfeae,  two  laige  taneta, 
and  the  IveBgtplate  of  the 
enirMa  with  a  tapul,  or  ridgo. 

The  awoid  1«  of  the  middle 
ottliedileeiithcentaij.  The 
oneted  helmet  with  morsble 
vizor,  lowered  bj  meiuu  of 
a  pivot  on  the  top  of  the 
onwii,  ii  not  yet  the  propei 
■nrnat,"  but  a  ttaoiition 
hebnet  between  it  and  the 
Mlade. 

The  umed  ■hoes.'beo  de 
oane"  shaped,  the  elbow  and 
knee-pieoee  bdng  of  a  small 
die^  the  Shape  of  the  ihonldei 
pieces  and  gauntlet^  indiwte 
esaotl;  the  time  of  the  ooa- 
(trnotion  of  this  suit  of 
annoiir. 
Itnptrial  Anenal  of  Vieiuta- 


Complete  Equipmenia 


Oemuiu  fluted  umoar, 
called  **  MBximilieune  ^  ftud 
"  MilanniBe^"  of  tiie  begio- 
xdng  of  ths  dxteenUi  oentmr 
IGeripU  BSttung  in  Oer- 
taan).  The  oiiinn  ia  rDtmd- 
od,  the  breaatpl&te  does  not 
poMeu  the  oeutnl  ridgs  oi 
"tapdl,"  and  tlkO  shoulder* 
pieces  large,  and  with  pnne 
gordM  iSSadar  in  Ger- 
man). The  ooisboe  and  upper 
nnn  pieces  are  fluted  like  the 
rwt  of  the  onuoar,  but  the 
lower  ann  piece*  Knd  the 
gteavet  ue  plain.  The  Bole- 
ret^  01  amed  shoes,  paw- 
sheped,  indicate  the  time  to 
which  thu  MiQoar  belongs, 
the  mzteanth  centnr;. 

A  fimiioF  Biiit  iji  the 
anthor'B  collection,  the  shape 
of  whose  soleiet  indicates  tlte 
aeoond  half  of  the  flHeenth 
ceutniT,  has  a  helmet,  wbeie 
the  Tizor,  not  following  the 
lines  of  the  human  &oe, 
allows  the  wearer  to  see  and 
breathe  thiougli  eieren  small 
holes.  The  gaootlet  ia  ai- 
tionlaled  onl;  ia  the  flnt 
diriiion  of  the  hand. 
hnptrial  Antnal  of  Fitrtaa. 


of  the  Benais8>xnce. 


German  amiMii  in  po- 
lished trteel,  cut  in  fiicttii, 
fur  flghtiug  ou  foot,  of 
151 J,  the  dstu  of  the  coio- 
DBtioa  of  Fnocis  I,  which 
is  engravud  on  the  right 
wrfat 

The  catalogne  (0. 117), 
meutiona  it  a*  coming 
ftom  the  g&Uery  of  Sedan, 
while  at  Vienna  it  is  mp- 
poood  to  huTe  belonged 
to  the  Ambraa  CollecticHi, 
Hiuie  d'ArtUlerie  de 
Paii4.  The  "  boaiUonfe," 
□I  pnffed  mit  of  umour 
(•ee  next  pftge),  of  the 
Ambraa  CoUeclion,  orna- 
mented with  the  lame 
fiicet  outtiog,  waa  pro- 
hably  wrongbt  by  the 
■ameartiat. 

llu«  hansM  ooren  the 
whole  bod;,  learing  no 
put  Duprotected;  it  ia 
ereiywhere  laminated, 
and  thna  doe*  not  need 
the  coat  of  mail  to  protect 
weakneMee  wliich  do  not 
exist  It  ia  alio  worthy 
of  note  on  account  of  the 
abape  of  the  **  brajrette," 
wbioh  iwemblee  the  one 
engiaved  at  ^o.  16,  p.  229. 


Compete  Epiipmsnit 


Oemun  paffed  •mitniT,  in  ateel  eat  ia  ftceta,  of  the  first  half  of  the 
■ixteeath  eeatoiy.  It  belonged  to  WJUiam  of  Bog«ndoif,  one  of  the 
(sptiuna  who  defeoded  Vieniw  tgaioBt  the  Tnrkf  Id  1529,  and  vho  died 
in  IStl.  This  flue  war  hamon,  with  the  eioeptioD  of  die  aaiahea  and 
giCAvesi  indioates  a  mit  to  be  worn  for  fighting  on  foot ;  it  alao  ahom 
thftt  it  proceedi  fVom  the  same  band  which  coDBtnicted  the  mlt  In  the 
Hiuenm  oTArtQlery  in  Paria,  the  engraving  of  which  ia  found  on  the 
preoedinK  pAge.  Ambras  CSollection.  There  ii  a  similar  «ait  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 


of  the  Renaigaance 


Buck  view  of  the  rait  <^  umotu  detenbed  on  the  pnceding  page. 
It  will  b«  Bnea  that  the  p1ftt«d  loin  gimid  Is  exactly  Bimilu  to  tho  one 
belonging  to  the  mit  of  armoui  emmeoiuly  called  Italian,  the  en- 
graTiug  of  which  is  giieo  at  poge  203, 

Ami-rat  CalUdion. 


Camplele  Equipments 


G.  tman  tmnonr  in  steel, 
polithcd  Dod  fitcttted,  of 
1526.  The  coatm  la 
rallicr  rounded  in  ghnpc^ 
and  benra  in  the  centre 
of  it  tha  initials  S.  L.  na 
a  monogniiii.  Tlie  teasels 
and  VBisl'pieDe  are  join- 
ed, and  the  bhcmlder 
)iicoea  have  patK-gardf^ 
The  ornief  ia  very  pecu- 
liar, having  a  double 
movable  nxnr.  I1ie  «ole- 
ri-la  are  club  ot  paw- 
slinped,  and  the  gnavea 
Dol  being  oiDHmented, 
may  poeaiUy  have  be- 
longed to  another  rait. 
The  dtddenoy  betvMn 
the  waist-piece  and  the 
tasNta  is  here  supplied 
by  a  girce  of  mail  vliii-h 
rtacl.es  to  Che  luin-gunrd. 
Imperial  Arteital  of 


of  i)a  Senaisaance. 


Italian  armour  of  tlie  Ant  half  of  the  uxtecnth  centnr;,  ia  the  atjli' 
of  the  brigaQtfne  jacket,  which  wa«  worn  in  Italy  dnring  the  flReeDtli 
eentnry.    It  ii  attnbtited  to  the  Duke  of  Urb[no  (1338). 

Ambnu  CtiUetUon  oJ  Firana. 


OompUls  Ejuipntmti 


Oermui  mitdfiieelaT- 
mDur,  richlj  mnamented 
with  eagntTing  and  in- 
laying, of  the  second  half 
of  the  aixteenth  century. 
The  cairan  u  already 
lengthening,  and  the  ta»- 
seta  are,  on  that  accoimt, 
becoming  stnaller.  The 
volant-piece  (ForAdm  in 
German)  baa  "  passe- 
gardea."  and  ia  Bcreired 
on  to  the  bteastpUte, 
which  ifl  tabnlated.  or 
gradnallj  riling  towards 
the  centre  nntil  it  termi- 
natea  in  a  ridge.  The 
ganntlels  are  entirely  ar- 
ticnlated,  and  the  elbow- 
piece*  gmall. 

The  tasaetfl  and  ctiiBhea 
nre  very  ahort,  and  the 
absence  of  a  waist  in  plate 
armoar  neceasitatea  the 
use  of  one  in  mail,  to 
protect    the    waist    and 

Imperial  Anenal  of 


of  the  JSenaia$anc«. 


Oennsji  aikirted 
umonr,  of  tbe 
«e«cmd  tuJf  of  the 
lixteeiitb  centiu?. 
attributed  to  Ibe 
ATchduke  Fsdi- 
Dand,  Connt  of 
Tyrol.  TheemaU 
engTBTed  omo- 
menta  repreaent 
eaglte.  Ttii«  ar- 
moarwaB  iateuded 
to  be  worn  when 
Sghtbg  on  foot, 
bnt  tbe  skirt  vu 
diTisiUe  so  u  to 
bUov  it  to  be  wom 
on  boraebeck.  The 
Brmet,  tbe  ridge 
on  the  cuiian,  its 
gnat  length,  the 
large  palettes,  and 
the  bear's-fbot  bo- 
lereta,  indicate  ex- 
actly the  period  of 
manulaotuis. 
AnArat  Qileclion. 


Complete  Equipmenia 


Suil  of  aimour,  Angabutg  manuTsctuce,  of  the  secoud  half  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century.  It  ii  entirely  covered  with  rich  "  repouBsf,"  or  *m- 
boaaed  onumea^  nbicli  recallB  the  deaigns  bj  the  punlen  Scbiran, 
Van  Aobeu,  Biockberger,  and  Milich,  in  the  Cabinet  of  EDgnvingg 
nt  Munich, 

Muieum  nf  Imperial  ArtStery  ai  Vienna, 


ofih»  J!enats«anee. 


Gennftn  pbte  annonr  in  polidied  ideel ;  Mcoad  half  of  the  siiteeuth 
centnij.  On  the  breastplate  is  the  name  of  the  knight  to  ivbom  it 
belonged,  Adam  Oall,  wbo  died  In  157*. 

7ni|>«rial  AntaiA  of  Vieima. 

Thii  Und  of  umonr  vbb  worn  in  Spain  more  generall;  than  i  n 
Qennan;.  The  proftuion  of  bnttons,  and  tlie  abienae  of  the  laDce-i««t, 
(«im  it  to  reaemble  the  mx  hameaB  of  the  serenteenth  centar;.  when 
the  IsMBta  weie  joined  irith  the  cniaheo,  farming  what  WH  called  the 
lob«ter-t<uL 


Con^olete  Eqaipmenti  of 


Spanidi  plate  Brmani,  attributed  to  the  Dnke  of  Alia,  the  etam  nilei 
of  Um  Low  Ooimtriea  (IMS— 158!}.  The  umet,  &  kind  of  btngonet, 
ii  deficient^  •■  it  leam  loo  larES  a  ipaoe  between  the  cMn-fJeoe  and 
e;e-thade  of  the  hultnet  On  the  breastplate  ia  engntTsd  a  Imigfat  in 
piayer  before  a  cmcifix.  Ambraa  CoUactiim.  Same  abaerratiOD  as  fbr 
the  armour  on  the  preoediug  page. 


the  End  of  the  Benaisaance, 


Italkn  HmoQi  io  ateel,  inlaid  with  ailTer,  end  of  the  dxteenth  cen- 
tatj,  uiil  wbioh  is  believed  to  bavs  belooged  to  Alcampdro  Famese. 
This  rait  U  of  splendid  vorktooDahip,  aa  well  as  of  great  fineneH.  The 
ImM^ilata  rlna  into  a  ridge,  and  has  ft  lance-rest  The  apace  between 
tbe  tftMets,  and  the  kbaeooe  of  the  Urge  brajetle,  neoeeaitate  the  use  of 
man, 

Imptrial  Anenai  of  Yitnna. 


Corrvplde  Equipmenta  of  the 


Oemuii  uToonr  of  the 
end  of  the  mzteenth 
iKntoiy,  lichly  embowed 
(Qetritbmt  in  GenDBn), 
KQd  vhon  work  mdlcstw 
the  achool  of  Mojoich  or 
AngBbntg.  It  ii  con- 
■idered  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Emperoi'  Bodolph 
II.  (1572—1612).  The 
swoid  indicates  by  the 
shape  of  the  hilt  and  the 
"poB  d'ftDs"  the  begin- 
ning of  the  BBventeeoth 
centnrj.  The  lu*ge 
Bhonlder  and  elbow 
pieces,  the  shape  of  the 
armot,  the  "beo  de 
eane"  solerala,  and  the 
absence  of  the  large 
brayette,  as  well  as  the 
shape  of  the  bieastplate 
without  lance-rest,  point 
out  the  time  of  the  tnanii- 
factnre  of  this  fine   ar- 


End  of  the  SitdeetUh  Century. 


Oomplete  equipment  of  Perniui  baneman.  The  man  man  a  ooat  of 
nudl,  and  the  hone  ia  ooTeied  with  an  annonr  composed  of  plalM  of 
iitm  joined  together  frith  miall  ch&in  links.  From  n  maatwdipt  in  the 
libtBi7  of  Mnuioh,  illnstroted  vilh  215  bcaatifnl  niaiatum,  illDminated 
about  the  jear  1580  to  1600.  It  iaaoopjr  of  the  SohabNameborBoyal 
Book,  a  poem  oomposed  by  Ferdnai,  in  the  lelga  of  Hahmood  the 
Gaxueride  (999). 


Complele  EquipmentB 


^^'V>.ifeat^S>  ^ 


Dutch  Ttanior;  time  of  the  "War  of  Independence,"  during  the 
Stadtholdenhip  of  Henry  Frederick  (1G25— 1M7),  from  ft  picture  of 
that  time,  painted  ODe*rthenintre,b]rTer  Uimpelen  of  Delfl;  andvhich 
(^ireeentt  the  celebrated  battle  befbie  Boia  le  Due,  on  the  heath  of 
Lekkerbeetce,  between  the  Daloh,  under  the  Norman  captain,  Breaat^ 
•nd  the  Spaniarda,  nnder  the  oomnwad  of  Lientenant  Abrahami.  The 
Mmoor  ill  still  an  entire  coTeiing,  and  the  Itrin-gn*'^  >•  "fn,  mkI, 
what  iB  aomewhat  remarkable,  ne  find  already  flinl-laclc  goni  and 
platolB.  Antbor'B  OollecUoD.  For  fuller  detail,  see  p.  631,  3rd  editioD, 
of  the  *■  Encyolop^e  o^ramiqoe  monogrammiqac,"  of  the  anttior. 


ofiha  Sevnieen^  OetUvry. 


Oannaii  umottr  of  ttw 
•erenteenth  eentni;,  at- 
tributed to  the  Atch- 
doke  Leopold,  irbo  be- 
(Siue  Empeiar  in  ISSS, 
ftnd  died  in  1705.  Am- 
biBi  Oollection  tX  Tienntk. 
A  lri^1il>^  ndt  in  tho 
Loane  it  Kittibnted  to 
LoDia  xm.  (lalO— 
1648).  and  wrenl  other 
■Biti  in  the  Artillei7 
Hosenm  at  Puis  are 
nid  to  be  of  tlie  leign  of 
Looi»  XIV.  (1643— 
171S].    The  date  of  the 


ftirioi  niita  of  banuM 
nwy  be  teen  bj  the  huge 
•honlder-pieoea,  the  di- 
nliraUon  of  the  brewt- 
[date,  txA  the  long  "loU 
Bter  •  tail^"  whiob  i»> 
placed  the  waiat-pieoe 
and  the  taiieta. 


Com^teU  B^pments 


Hnngiftriaii  armooT,  of 
the  end  of  the  aiiteecth 
ot  be^muDg  of  the  aeTen- 
teenth  oentary,  compoaed 
of  chain  and  pUle.  The 
maud  shield  i»  onia- 
mented  with  a  paintiiig 
t^msenting  a  cniai-baw. 
The  whole  equipment 
has  Ml  oriental  character 
■boot  it,  eapeciall;  the 
ODiBbeB  and  krwe-pieoesi 
oompcaed  of  pUtei  joined 
bj  ringa,  avch  aa  are 
used  in  Perma.  The 
cuqne  is  made  with  a 
low  eiown,  and  covered 
with  a  mail  hood,  the 
bont  part  <t  which  pro- 
tect* tlie  forehead  and 

The  whole  appeara 
giaceful,  and  yety  pio- 

Imperiai  Anaial  o{ 


of  the  SevetiteeTilh  Century. 


Hungarian  war  -  har- 
aesa,  in  iteel,  lichlj 
dameiacened,  of  German 
tnanuEacture  of  the 
■oTenteenthcentiuy.  ItU 
cbfttacteriBed  by  the  pe- 
cqUbt  fonn  of  the  caaqoe 
and  shield.  The  mace 
in  the  right  hand  of  the 
man  u  a  treapon  of  the 
■ixteenth  oentnry,  and 
waa  not  in  use  at  the 
time  to  wbicb  this  ar- 
moni  belongs.  It  ap- 
peals that  this  half-eoit 
«ai  Kom  over  the  buff 
coat,  mmilar  to  those  of 
the  Svedes  la  the  Thiriy 
Years'  War.  The  mhn 
it  of  Eastern  shape. 

Imperial  Arsenal  of 
Vietma. 


Armowr  of  the  EtghieaUk  Ceidury. 


OniraM  with  ridged  tceettplate,  and 
helmet  with  noae-pieoe,  cbeek  and 
neck  gnuds,  a  Und  of  boigoiieL 
Anns  of  the  end  of  the  Mventeenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentnrf, 
riohj  J  damaacened  and  engraved. 

Imperial  Arteiml  of  VCenna. 


We  have  seen  in  the  historical  chapter,  and  in  the  intro- 
dnction  to  the  present  one,  in  wbat  way  a  soldier's  equipment 
underwent  continnal  changes  from  the  oommencement  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  perfected  plate  armour,  which  will  here 
be  described  in  detail,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifl«enth  or 
begi:ining  of  the  siiteenth  century.  It  comprises,  besides 
the  caaque  (which  at  this  time  was  always  considered  a  thing 
apart),  the  following  pieces  : 

The  neck  collar  {H<M>erge  in  German),  which  supported 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  harness,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  gorget  (KeU^uck,  Oer.),  ondemeatfa  which  it  was 
placed,  and  which,  like  it,  was  formed  of  several  plates. 

The  cuirass  {K&raaa  in  German)  was  competed  of  the 
breastplate  {Brvgt  ^atte),  which  protected  the  chest  and  was 
often  made  with  a  salient  ridge  called  lapul  down  the 
centre  {Oraele),  and  of  the  back  plate  ifiUckettfilalU). 
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The  lanoe  rest  (B&sthaehen),  which  was  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  breastplate,  and  was  used  to  fix  the  lance. 
'  The  small  plates  (Kleine  Schienen)^  to  protect  the  armpits. 

The  shoulder-plates  [Achselstucke),  with  or  without  passe- 
gardes  (BdTider), 

The  palettes  {AchsdhohUchetben),  which  protected  the 
armpits,  and  whose  use  does  not  date  farther  back  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  disappears  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth. 

The  large  brayette  {Vordersckurz)^  that  part  of  the  armour 
which  covered  the  abdomen.  It  was  composed  of  steel  plates, 
and  ended  in  the  tassets. 

The  small  brayette,  which  English  taste  has  eliminated 
from  the  armour  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  tassets,  or  tuiles  (Kr^se),  destined  to  protect  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  strapped  with  thongs  on  to  the 
Isurge  brayette  or  waist-piece.  Some  German  authors,  how- 
ever, give  the  name  "  Krebs"  to  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
composed  of  imbricated  plates,  and  "  halber  Erebs  "  to.  the 
lower  part  of  the  armour  in  plates  and  the  long  cuishes  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  Fouchet  also,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  says  that  armour  entirely  composed  of 
imbricated  plates  was  called  *'  ^crevisses "  in  France,  and 
"  a  suit  of  splints  "  in  England. 

The  loin  guard  {Hinterschurz)  was  composed  of  imbricated 
plates,  like  the  waist-piece. 

The  arm  guards  (Armzeug  and  Armschienen),  composed  of 
front  and  back  pieces  (vor  and  hinter  Armzeug),  joined 
together  by  the  elbow-pieces  (Mettsdn  or  EU^nbogen 
Kacheln), 

The  cuishes  (Dielinge,  DicMinge,  or  Schenhelschtenen)^  which 
before  1500  protected  only  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

The  knee-plates  (Kniestucke), 

The  greaves,  or  double  leggings  with  hinges  (Beimchienen), 
which  before  1500  generally  covered  only  the  front  of  the 
leg. 

The  armed  shoes,  or  solerets  (Biist'  or  Eisenschtihe).  The 
many  varieties  of  foot-armour  being  designated  by  French 
titles  to  which  no  recognised  English  synonyms  exist,  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  give  in  this  instance  the  terms 
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employed  by  M.  Demmin  rather  than  attempt  to  translate 
them.  First,  SolereU  v  crochet^  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
a  la  poulaine,  from  early  twelfth  to  middle  fourteenth 
century;  ogivale  lancette,  or  demi-poulainey  from  1350  to 
1470,  and  return  to  a  2a  poulaine  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
arcs  tiers-points  from  1440  to  1470 ;  a  demi-sabots,  or  denU- 
pieds  d'oursj  about  1485  ;  a  sabots,  or  pieds  d^owrSj  from  1490 
to  1560  ;  and  ahec  de  cane  about  1585. 

The  gauntlets  (Kampfhandschuhe)  had  in  the  fourteenth 
century  articulatea  fingers  (Fingerhandschuhe,  or  Chfingerte 
Toize\ ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  without  joints ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  again  made  with 
separate  fingers.  The  gauntlets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  doeskin  and  armed  with  plated  scales,  were  called 
in  German  Schappenhandschuhe. 

The  large  shoulder-guard  (Kleines  Brustschild)  was  used 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  shoulder-plate  with  passe-garde  (Schtdterschild  mil 
Band). 

The  large  tilting  breast-shield  (^drosses  Brustschild  and 
Scharfrenniartsche)  was  sometimes  simple ;  sometimes  with  the 
chin-piece,  with  or  without  sight-holes ;  with  volant-piece, 
or  with  the  arm-guard,  but  all  these  were  used  only  for 
tilting. 

The  large  tilting  cuishes  (Tumier  Lendenplaite), 
The  vam-plate  (Schweher  Scheibe), 

The  different  pieces  belonging  to  the  helmet,  which  will 
all  be  found  in  the  following  chapter,  were  : 
The  volant-piece  (Vorhdm), 

The  movable  chin-piece,  or  half  mentonniere  (Kinnhelfn). 
The  great  mentonniere  (Kinnhdm). 
The  armour  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  remarkable  by  its 
beautiful  flutings;  such  was  the  armour  called  ''Maxi- 
milian "  or  "  MilaiiaiBe :"  that  of  the  second  half  of  this 
same  century  is  adorned  with  artistic  engravings,  done  with 
the  tool  and  with  aquafortis. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  armour 
had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  but  notwith- 
standing could  no  longer  offer  a  sufficient  protection  against 
fire-arms,  it  declined,  and  ended  by  disappearing  entirely  in 
the   second   half  of  the  sevente^th  century.     After  the 
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tassets  had  been  replaced  by  the  ungraoefal  cuishes,  annour 
was  reduced  to  its  latest  change,  in  which  there  were  neither 
greaves  nor  cuishes,  and  very  soon  no  more  arm-guards ;  the 
cuirass  alone  being  worn  to  the  end,  and  even  this  only  as  a 
special  arm  by  the  cuirassiers.  The  buff  coat  or  jerkin 
(KoUer),  on  which  was  worn  a  light  collar,  then  took  the 
place  of  armour,  while  greaves  and  solerets  were  discarded  for 
the  heavy  riding  boots  of  Louis  XIY.  and  William  III. 

Before  the  introduction  of  half  armour  ungraceful  breast- 
plates, imitating  the  fleushion  of  doublets,  had  already  been  the 
precursors  of  decadence  in  armour ;  these  breastplates,  which 
resembled  the  Punch's  hump  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  afterwards  the  flat  forms  of  costume  imder  Louis  XIII., 
were  followed,  lastly,  by  the  long  lobster-tails  of  Louis  XIY.'s 
reign. 

Bespecting  armours  ornamented  with  aquafortis  engraving, 
a  style  of  art  probably  invented  by  Wohlgemuth  (1434 — 
1519),  if  not  by  his  pupil  Durer  (1471—1528),  these  are 
very  rare  in  the  fifteenth  century :  as  for  the  supposition 
that  engraving  by  aquafortis  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
from  the  eleventh  century,  it  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any 
existing  object.  Engraving  by  the  tool  was  used  for  the 
ornamenting  of  swords  from  the  second  half  of  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages,  but  everything  which  dates  farther  back  than 
the  fifteenth  century  is  very  unartistic. 


Ni/ck  collar  iffaUxrge).    This  piece 
mpporUd  the  whole  oF  the  huiieBB. 


called  t»pul  {Gnuile).  The  lance- 
Test  is  seen  cm  the  light  of  t)ie 
breastplate  (BiMadten). 


I.  Back-pUte  of  the  cuiraae  {Budieri 
AnJtnu  CoOectioa 


4.  Shoolder-plate,  or  psuldron  (jIc&mI- 
$tSck).  of  a  aut«d  sDtt  of  anuouT  : 
second  half  of  the  flflcenth  ran- 

.   Author'M  Collection. 


of  Plate  Armour. 


5.  Palette  (AdueBtehbiAeibe)  of  a 
Sated  Bdjt;  end  of  the  flfleentb 
century. 


6.  Palette  of  a  Gothic  niit;  fltteentb 


7.  Palette,  larger  than  the  preceding 
ooea,  of  a  snit  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  nzteenth  oen- 


I.  Palette,  10  inche«  in  c 

■tudded  with  copper  nail-headg ; 
belonging  to  a  anit  of  the  end  of 
the  Bixteenth  century,  in  the 
Ambra«  GoUection.  A  few 
snita  of  tlttisg  armour  of  the 
end  of  tbe  flfleeiith  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century 
have,  nerertheleu,  nmilotly 
large  palettes. 


I.  Oorgetwith  panldrone  attached; 
end  of  the  Bixteenth  century. 
In  England  a  piece  of  annoni 
Bo  composed  wa«  called  "  alle- 
cret."  A  aimilar  gorget  and 
ihonlder-piGce  may  be  teen  in 
No.  G.  256,  Moaenm  of  ArtU- 
let;,  Roia. 
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Detached  Pieces 

10.  Waiflt-piece,  or  great  brayette  (^Vbr- 
deraehurz),  belonging  to  a  Gk>thic 
soit  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy,  in 
the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 
This  waist-piece  was  always  com- 
pleted by  the  two  large  tasaets,  or 
tuUei,  which  protected  the  cnishes. 


11.  Waist-piece  of  an  engraved  and 
embossed  suit,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  fighting  on  foot.  Its 
shape  renders  the  tassets  unneces- 
sary. 


12.  Tasset*  {Krehs),  tuile-shaped,  of  a 
fifteenth-century  suit. 

Muteum  of  Artittery,  Paris. 


13.  Small  tasset,  in  plates,  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  used  also  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

*  During  the  fifteenth  century  the 
tassets  were  generally  composed  of  one 
piece,  like  No.  12.  After  that  they 
assumed  a  rounded  shape,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  smaller,  daring  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  with  movable  plates. 


o/  Plaie  Armour. 


H.  Tasset  and  wnist-pioce  in  one, 
of  an  onasual  atze.  and  almoet 
entirelj  covering  the  couhei, 
like  a  Freemason's  apron ;  it 
is  part  of  B  suit  attributed  to 
FrancU  I.  (died  in  1M7). 


15.  BmoU  brajette  (GUtdtrhirm)  of 
a  niteenth-centniy  mat. 


16.  Small  biuf  ette,  liiteeath  oen- 


17.  Loin-gnard,  or  garde -roina 
(.BinUndtatH),  of  a  toil  bo- 
Jonging  to  the  end  <^  Uw 
fifteenth  oentory. 
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18.  Qazde-reins,  or  loiii-g;aaid,  of  a 
Gothic  suit  of  armour^  one  of 
the  most  graoefal  pieces  of 
fifteenth-centoiy  work  known. 


i;v^///iiu\\v\ 


19.  Garde-reins  of  a  Anted  snit 
called  "  MaTJmilienne ;"  end 
of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centoiy. 


20.  Two  garde-reins  of  the  seven- 

teenth centorj.  The  smaller 
one  belongs  to  a  soit  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY .,  preserred 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris. 

21.  Complete   am -guard   {Oanzes 

Armeeug).  It  is  composed  of 
an  upper  and  lower  arm-plate, 
called  TBmbraoe  and  rear- 
brace  {Vor-  and  Hinterarmy, 
and  these  two  pieces  are  joined 
together  by  the  elbow-pieoe 
{Mewd,  or  EUenbogen' 
kachd).  The  shape  of  the 
elbow  -  piece  yaries  greatly. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  rounded, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  sometimes  with 
jointed  plates ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  of 
small  dimensions. 


of  PUUe  Armour. 


22.  Ciiuh  {Dieling  or  Selmikd- 
uhicTM),  or  thigh-plate,  wilh 
knee  -  cap  ^Kme^ikk),  aad 
gresTe  {Bantdnmte).  It  is 
ikiuble  or  biDged,  which  ebows 
iti  mBnDfactare  to  be  later 
thauI500. 


i3.  GreaTS  with  Bolaret  (£i£Mn- 
kAuAs).  The  Boleret  is  of  the 
shape  called  "  beo  de  oane  ^' 
end  of  the  mxteenth  centary. 


21.  Oanatlet  [KampfhandMdmlu  or 
gBfingarta  Hcrndtaiu).  with 
Mpaiataly  articnlated  fingers, 
belongjng  to  a  Oothio  mit ; 
middle  of  the  flftaeatli  oentuiy. 


2S.  Bhoolder-plate,  oi  grand  guard 
{Idaina  BelMUertdtUd).  used  in 
tilting  towards  the  end  of  the 
Sfteeuth  ceatory. 


27.  OKAt  tiltJDg  Bboiilder-giiard  (TVimtVr 


27  in'(.  Slbow-pieoe  belonging  to  a  left  ano- 
guard;  Geniuui,  begianing  of  the 
aiiteentb  centaiy. 

G.  10,  SfiMeum  <•/  ArtHhry,  Parii. 


28.  Tilting  breaatplate,  in  iron,  richlj 
engraTed ;  German  work  on  a  tilting 
suit,  b^inning  of  the  sixtcentli  cen- 
tury. Tbupieoeofaimonriacalledin 
Gennan  Qntiet  BnuUAild,  and  also 
Sdiar/ntmlttrtKJta. 


29.  Tilting  breastplala  irith  mentonniere 
(BnutocAOt  mil  SdiStibart),  tnm  the 
"  Book  of  Tonmeja  "  of  Dnke  Wil- 
liam IV.  of  Baraiia  (ISIO—IMS). 


of  Plate  Armour. 
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30.  Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonni^  and 
helmet,  same  description  as  Ko.  29. 


31.  Ditto,  ditto. 


32.  Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonni^re, 
belonging  to  a  suit  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centnrj.  It  is  composed  of 
thick  wood,  and  covered  with  canvas, 
painted  black. 

Ambrag  CoUeetion. 


33.  Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonni^re 
and  flight-holes.  This  protection  to  tilt- 
ing armonr,  which  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  helmet,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
vizor,  is  older  than  the  preceding  tilting 
shields,  and  has  been  copied  from  the 
engraving  of  the  "Triumph  of  Maxi- 
milian," executed  about  1517. 


34.  Largo  German  tilting  guard,  with 
volimt-piece  and  a  screw  lauce- 
reet.  Tlio  helmet,  alreadf  pro- 
touted  by  the  chin-gnatd,  to  which 
it  ii  screwed,  is  also  Cistoned  to 
the  back-plate  of  tlie  cuime*  b; 
the  crest  or  comb,  called  in 
GenaeD  Bennhultdiraube.  The 
screw  lance-rtiit  was  used  to  keep 
in  its  place  and  support  the  tilting 
shield,  to  hold  the  prizes  won  at 
touroameiits,  and  to  rest  the 
Lmce.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  knjght  sometimes  placed  a 
ball  there  to  serve  as  a  target  ft<r 
his  adversary. 

Mutewu  of  DreideB.  G.  124,  /aon'mile, 
Miuetaa  0/ ArtiBery,  Farit. 


I.  Ditto,  ditto,  bat  without  the  hel- 
met and  crest  ftstened  to  the 
back-plate. 


.  Large  tilting  cnlebe  (Tumitr- 
Lendaiplaitt),  belonging  to  a 
salt  of  annonr  called  Maxi- 
n)i7v«in« ;  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
G.  1 14,  JBuKum  of  AHilUrs,  Pari*. 
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37.  Ijirge  euiue,  or  thigh-pieoe,  for 
tilting,  of  MaximilisD  Bnnonr,  of 
the  begiotiiog  of   the  sixteenth 


i,  Oemuia  leg-piece,  for  tooni&iaeiita. 
End  of  tim  flfteenth  ceataij. 
Thia  vaa  vom  over  the  greaTea  of 
the  annonr,  k>  m  to  shield  the 
leg  from  colliffion  with  the  bar- 


39.  lAigeooiaM  for  tiltiug;  b^tnning 
of  the  uiteenth  oentuiy. 
ColUetion  0/  M.  h  Oomte  de  NtaiiMr- 


40.  TBMp1&t«  of  kuoe  ^BtAwebaeieibe 
inGemun), 

JHuMum  0/  JrtiBery,  Pant, 


41.  Vamplste  of  knee  of  the  lix- 
teenth  csntary. 

JlfuMtim  of  Drudm. 


42.  Vemplate  of  laooe  of  the  ax- 
teentb  ceutni?. 

Mtyriek  Caltelum. 


43.  Tiunplate  of  lenee  of  tbe  riz- 

teenth  oentoiy. 


44.  I«iice-nat  (BBMmicm  in  Oct- 
man)  of  the  middle  of  the 
siiteenth  centnr;.  . 

Mutumof  Dntda*. 


45.  Two  warta  of  lanoe-teeto  of  the 

end  of  the  sizteenth  centuTjr. 

Mvteum  of  Dreiien. 


of  Phie  Armour. 
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46.  d^te-^ch^Ue  (fieniiikutKhravbe  in 

German). 
Mmeum  of  Dretdeut  see  No.  34. 

47.  Screwed  lance-rest. 

Muteum  of  Dreaden^  see  No.  34. 


48.  High   placcate,  or    volant  -  piece 
{Vorhdm  in  German). 

Jtfuaeum  of  Dresden. 


49.  Volant-piece  with  placcate,  paul- 

drons,  and  elbow-pieces,  from  a 

set  of  tilting  annonr  belonging  to 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Benn^  CoUeetion  ai  Constance. 


50.  Great  chin-gnard  (GroMe  Bar^Aau&e 
in  German). 

Nieuwerkerke  CoUecti'on. 


Ddaehed  Pieeea  of  Plaie  Armour. 

51.  Volant-pioce. 


MtyriA  OoUedvm. 

52.  Plated  chb-giunl  and  gor- 

get {Getrltobme  Bartkaubv 
in  Qerman)  of  Oemutn 
worbmanBliip.  Used  in 
the  end  of  the  flFteenth 
centaty,  wheD  it  wu  norn 
with  the  toiade. 

NieaxKrheriai  Cd&selifm. 

53.  Ualfchui-gaard(HaIb«Sarf- 

AauJM  in  Gemuui)  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 


54.  Ailette,  or  plate,  lued  dur- 
ing the  traniiition  period, 
and  worn  between  tUe  ooat 
and  the  leathern  annoor. 
It  was  in  1196  (br  about  30 
jrean.  One  ia  to  be  seen 
on  the  statue  of  Bodolph 


55.  Breaatplate  (Stilting  onnonr, 
Oerman,  of  the  fir^  part  of 
the  diteeoth  centiuy. 
This  i^  of  verj  peculiar 
make,  aod  thure  exist  only 
two  apedmeDB  (one  in  the 
Ambraa  Collection,  and 
one  in  the  UtueniD  o 
Artillery  in  Faria).  When 
tbe  centre  part  of  the 
breeatplate  waa  touched  by 
the  lance,  the  wh(de  opened 
with  a  spring.  The  place 
to  be  touched  woa  marked 
by  a  pierced  beall 
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THB  CASQUE. 


The  word  casque  (Grerman,  Hdm)  is  derived  from  the 
Keltic  words  caa,  box  or  sheath,  and  ked,  from  ceculy  head. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  shapes  of  the  ancient  casques, 
and  of  those  worn  bj  such  people  as  were  called  barbarians 
during  the  iron  and  bronze  ages.  Only  two  sorts  exist :  the 
homed  casque,  attributed  bj  the  British  Museum  to  the 
Britons,  ]  but  which  appears  to  have  been  more  probably 
Scandinavian,  and  the  conical  casques,  similar  to  the  Ab- 
syrian  ones  of  the  earliest  times :  in  the  Museums  of  Bouen 
and  Saint  Germain  they  are  attributed  to  the  Gauls,  and  in 
the  Munich  Museum  to  the  Avars.  The  casques  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Germanic  races,  though  not  a  single  specimen 
has  been  found  as  yet,  were  most  probably  of  the  same 
conical  shape  amongst  the  people  of  Southern  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  the  Franco-Norman  casque  of  the  eleventh 
century  still  preserved  that  shape  unchimged. 

This  last  has  a  fixed  nose-piece  (Nasenherge  or  Schoribari 
in  German^,  several  inches  in  width,  which  was  fixed  to  the 
helmet  and  came  just  beyond  the  nose,  so  as  to  protect  it. 
This  casque  was  worn  over  the  hood  {Binghavbe  in  German), 
which  was  usually  of  small  chains  or  mail,  and  was  often  a 
continuation  of  the  hauberk,  or  mail-shirt. 

The  casque  of  the  people  of  Northern  Germany  had 
also  a  fixed  nose-piece,  and,  according  to  MSS.  of  the  time, 
a  round  crown,  and  later  on,  movable  earplates  and  neck- 
guard,  as  represented  in  page  248,  No.  20,  from  the  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris;  this  casque  some- 
times was  of  a  disproportionate  height,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Seligenthal  embroidery,  represented  in  page  170. 

The  first  helms  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  (In  German  they  are  called  Topformhelm.)  The 
Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris  possesses  a  specimen  marked 
No.  H.  1,  which  is  represented  in  page  250.  This  is  really 
a  casque  of  the  transition  period  which  has  preserved  its 
nose-piece. 

The  real  helm  (Topfhelm)  dates  no  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  crested  helm  is  of  about  the  same  period,  for  in  the 
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German  iBneid  of  Henry  of  Waldeck  several  knights  are  re- 
presented with  crested  lieli&  of  fiuitastic  shapes.  This 
hehn  (word  derived  from  the  German  Helmy  helmet)  was 
the  large  flat-crowned  helmet  usually  fastened  to  the  saddle, 
and  seldom  worn  except  at  tilting  matches,  and  during 
hatde. 

A  canvas,  printed  by  hand  and  not  by  wood  blocks,  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  belonging  to  M.  Odet  at 
Sitten,  shows  that  in  Italy  the  helm  was  used  in  battle  as 
well  as  at  tournaments.  It  was  worn  over  the  mail  hood, 
which  in  its  turn  was  worn  over  the  quilted  cap.  Sometimes 
also  the  small  bassinet  {from,  the  Keltic  word  hoc,  boat,  and  the 
Latin  hadruilum)  was  worn  over  the  cap  above  mentioned. 

Sometimes  the  mail  capuchin  or  the  bassinet  alone  was 
used,  but  generally  the  two  were  both  worn  under  the  huge 
helm.  The  small  bassinet,  which  was  a  pointed  helmet  of 
an  oriental  shape,  close-fitting  like  a  skull  cap,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  large  bassinet  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  was  of  a  similar  shape,  but  which  covered  the  cheeks 
and  neck  as  well,  and  often  had  a  movable  vizor,  that  was 
hinged  at  the  left  side  and  fastened  at  the  point  of  the 
helmet.  In  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  knights  are 
represented  as  wearing  the  large  bassinet.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  great  tilting  helmet  (StechtopfJielm  in  German) 
was  more  used  in  tournaments  man  in  battle ;  it  weighed 
between  twenty  and  twenty-three  pounds,  while  the  one  used 
in  battle  weighed  from  six  and  a  half  to  nine  pounds,  and 
the  great  bassinet,  under  which  the  mail  capuchin  was  often 
worn,  was  also  adopted.  This  headgear  (Grosse  Kessdhaube), 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  ovoid  and  pointed.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  great  bassinet 
went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  salade  came  into  use ;  the  latter 
was  of  German  origin,  as  its  name  implies;  the  ancient 
German  authors  called  it  SchaUem,  from  the  word  achale^  a 
bowl.  This  salade,  which  some  authors  think  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  celada^  hidden,  had  a  neck-guard  to  it,  and  was 
at  first  made  with  fixed  vizor,  but  subsequently  movable 
vizors  were  adopted.  These,  however,  were  so  short  that 
they  came  no  lower  than  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  necessitated 
the  employment  of  the  beaver,  to  protect  the  chin,  neck,  and 
mouth. 
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The  iron  hat  (EisenhtU  in  German),  a  hehnet  without  vizor 
or  neck-goard,  but  with  a  rim  to  it,  and  the  skull-cap 
(Eiserikappe  in  German),  are  first  seen  in  the  twelfth,  and 
remained  in  use  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Oriental  and  Bussian  helmets  of  these  times,  like 
those  of  modem  times,  varied  very  little,  and  preserved  the 
oval  form,  with  movable  nose-pieces. 

The  burgonet  (Burgunder  Hdm)  is  a  helmet  that  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a  rounded 
crown  with  a  crest,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  shade  over 
the  eyes,  cheek-pieces,  and  a  neck-guard.  The  president 
Faucher,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
confounds  the  burgonet  with  the  armct  when  he  says,  '*  Ces 
heaumes  ont  mieux  repres^nt^  la  teste  d'un  homme,  ils 
furent  nommes  bourguinotes,  possible  a  cause  des  Bourguig- 
nons  inventeurs."  {Glock^  in  German,  is  crown ;  Kamm,  crest ; 
Augenschirm,  helmet-shade;  Wangenkiappen^  cheek-pieces; 
Nackenachutz,  neck-guard.) 

The  armetf  helmet  (Visierhdm  in  German),  which  the 
president  Faucher  mistakes  for  the  burgonet,  is  the  most  per- 
fect helmet ;  it  dates  only  from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  still  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth. 
All  the  front  part  of  this  helmet  was  called  mezail.  The 
crown  (timbre)  was  rounded;  the  vizor  (Viaier  in  German), 
the  nose-piece«  and  the  ventail  (fan),  were  all  movable,  and 
could  be  raised  up  to  the  crest  by  means  of  a  pivot. 

The  mentonnierej  chin-piece,  or  beaver  {Kinnstiiek  in 
German),  and  the  gorget  (Halsberge  in  German),  both  of 
which  protected  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  were  made  of 
thin  plates  of  metal  and  were  fastened  to  the  helmet. 

Besides  the  above  helmets,  that  were  in  use  almost  every- 
where, and  may  bo  said  to  be  types  of  the  different  epochs  of 
chivalry,  there  existed  many  others  used  by  archers  and 
foot- soldiers,  some  of  which  are  here  described. 

The  morion  (Morian  in  German)  was  originally  a  Spanish 
helmet,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  word 
fitorro,  round.  It  had  neither  vizor,  nose-piece,  gorget,  nor 
neck-gtiard,  but  was  surmounted  by  a  high  crest  sometimes 
half  the  height  of  the  helmet ;  and  its  edge  turned  up  in  a 
point  in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  crescent  when  seen 
in  profile. 
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The  cabassety  or  pear  helmet  (Birnhdm  in  German),  derived 
its  name  from  the  gourd-like  or  calabash  form,  was  without 
vizor,  gorget,  neck -guard,  or  crest,  but  was  pointed  like  a 
pear,  of  which  the  stalk  made  a  little  crest.  This  helmet, 
like  the  morion,  was  worn  by  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers, 
particularly  in  France  and  Italy,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  morion,  ornamented  with  an 
enormous  embossed  fleur-de-lys,  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
arsenals  of  Germany,  especially  those  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  where  it  was  part  of  the  municipal  equipment  in 
the  middle  ages.  This  fleur-de-lys  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arms  of  the  kings  of  France,  being  simply  the  emblem 
of  the  Virgin,  whose  image  many  bodies  of  croBsbo\vmen 
and  halberdiers  had  adopted  for  the  sign  of  their  civic 
banners. 

The  ordinary  burgonet  (Ptckdhauhe  in  German)  was 
widely  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  was  the  usual 
helmet  of  Knappen,  or  men-at-arms  of  the  feudal  castellans, 
and  sometimes  of  the  lansquenets,  or  lightly  armed 
cavalry. 

The  iron  hat  (Etsenhuih  in  German),  which  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Bohemian 
manuscript  Voleslav  in  the  library  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  at 
Baudnitz,  had  neither  vizor  nor  crest.  There  were  some  in 
the  seventeenth  century  resembling  in  form  a  cap  with  a 
vizor,  and  sometimes  with  a  movable  nose-piece :  the  iron 
hat,  twenty  pounds  in  weight  (No.  101),  worn  in  battle  by 
Augustus  the  Strong  (1670 — 1733),  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Dresden,  is  of  this  kind ;  but  the  iron 
hat,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  (No.  100),  worn  by  the 
Elector  at  the  battle  of  FehrbelUn  in  1677,  has  a  rounded 
crown  and  wide  brim,  like  a  shepherd's  hat.  The  helmet 
worn  by  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  household  of  King  Louis  XIV. 
(1643 — 1743)  was  flat-crowned,  and  with  a  movable  nose- 
piece  (No.  114). 

The  real  pot-helmet  (Eisenhappe  in  German),  a  sort  of 
skull-cap  of  tiiick  iron,  and  very  heavy,  was  used,  particularly 
in  sieges,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (see  No.  97). 
The  word  pot-helmet  is  also  used  for  iron  hats  much  lighter 
in  weight,  that  were  worn  by  Gromweirs  foot-soldiers. 

The  calottes,  or  caps,  and  iron  frameworks  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  and  eighieenth  centuries  were  only  nsed  inside  other 
bats.  In  the  Historical  Mnseum  of  the  Monbijou  Palace  at 
Berlin  there  is  a  triangular  framework  that  must  haye  served 
as  lining  to  a  three-cornered  hat  (No.  111.) 

As  to  the  casques  of  ancient  shapes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  mostly  of  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  workman- 
ship, which  enrich  the  collections  of  amateurs,  they  are 
principally  helmets  for  pride  and  pomp  rather  than  for  war 
or  tournaments.  They  are  of  no  archsBological  value,  as  they 
are  all,  of  the  Benaissance  period,  and  are  only  reminiscences 
of  ancient  days,  which  do  not  reflect  the  habits  and  customs 
of  their  time. 
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1.  Germaiiio  caaqne,  either  of  iron  or 
broDze»  belonging  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centniies,  from  the  Codex 
AureuSf  a  MS.  of  that  time  pre- 
served in  the  Saint  Gall  Library. 


2.  Oarlovingian  caaqne,  either  in  bronze 
or  iron,  of  the  ninth  century,  from 
the  Ademari'Cronieon  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  Pari& 


3.  GarloYingian  caaqne  of  the  ninth 
century,  either  in  bronze  or  iron, 
from  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald 
in  the  Lonvro. 


i.  German  caaqne  in  iron,  of  the  tenth 
century,  from  the  Psalterium,  a 
MS.  in  the  Stuttgardt  library. 
(See  this  shape  among  the  Greek 
and  Japanese  casques.) 


5.  German  casque,  half  conical,  and 
with  nazal,  called  in  France  Nor- 
man casque,  from  the  Martyrdo- 
gium,  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  the  library  at  Stuttgardt. 


Inlrodttction  of  (he  Heaume. 


6.  Conical    casqae,    with    uoee-pieoe 
broader   at    the   bottom,  from   a  , 
statuette  of  tlie  teotli  centmy. 

CoUtetion  of  the  Count  of  NiatvtAtrtie. 


7.  Ciuqae  of  ukdent  Ibrm,  with  crest 
and  check-pieces,  from  a  boot  in 
ailrer,  lifesize.inembosaedwoTkof 

the  tenth  ceotury. 

Cotnenl  of  Saint  Mauriee,  Canbm 

Valait,  SuriCieriond. 


8.  Owqne  in  iron,  inlaid  with  ailver, 

with  fixed  ^lOee-pieoe,  belonging  to 

Saint  Wanoeelana,  wlio  died  in  935. 

Cathedral  of  Pragvt. 


9.  Oennan  casque  wiUi  rootided  crown 
in  iron,  from  ad  ilimuinatian  in  the 
BiUia  Sacra  of  the  tenth  centmr, 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Parii, 
ftnd  also  copied  &am  the  PrwienUiit 
of  the  game  dale  in  the  British 


■  Different  Ccagnea  before  ^ 

10.  Oennau  caaqne  in  inm,  with  fixed  noae- 
pieoe,  from  »  MB.  of  the  eleventh  aentui;, 
beloDging  to  H.  de  Eefriet-Alteiieck. 
Thia  Bsme  kind  of  otsqae  is  repteeenled 
Ed  some  ilioimiutioDs  ia  the  JerentiaM 
VS.  qS  the  Mme  ceiitai7,  in  the  libroiy 
«t  Darautadt. 


II.  Anglo-Baxoa  mqne  with  oack-gnud,  from 
the  AAfrie  H8.  of  the  eleveoth  ceutarj 
in  tbe  Ubraiy  of  the  British  Miueuiii. 


12.  Conk  Nonnu)  CMqne  with  noae-piece  anA 
neck-gnard.    WilliMa  the  ConqaeroT  is 

represeated  In  the  B&jeox  tapettry  weer- 
ing  one.  This  Bhape  ia  alao  to  be  Been 
in  tbe  A^fnc  M8,  already  mentioned. 


IS.  Oennan  oonio  oaaqne  with  noae-pjece,  from 
a  bronze  bas-relief  in  the  baptiatery  of 
tbe  Oalbedral  at  HildetJieim ;  the  work 
of  Saint  Bemaid  in  the  eleventh  oentniy. 
This  same  aort  of  casque  is  also  to  be 
■een  in  the  mnial  paintii^  in  the 
Oatbedral  of  Bmngwick,  executed  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 


IiUroduction  of  the  Heaum. 


14.  Anglo-Saxon  casqae  with  nose-piece,  of 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  ocntiuy.  From 
en  illunuDation  in  the  Harleian  MS- 
in  the  librar;  of  the  Britieh  Miueam 

15.  BniBitui  caeqna  with  small  nose-pieoe  and 

long  neck-gmutl,  made  of  Iron  imbri- 
cBted  or  curred  Bcttles.  Attributed  in 
Saint  Pelerabuig   to  the  eleventh  cen- 

IG.  Small  conio  caaqne  in  iron,  with  fixed 
noae-piece,  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  found 
in  Horavio. 

Antbnu  CoKediOn. 

17.  German  casque  witli  neck  guard,  of  the 
eleventh  centuc;,  ^m  the  emhroidery 
on  the  mitre  belongiug  to  the  conTent  ol 
Seligenthol.  National  Museum  of  Manicli. 
Louis  Til.  (1137-1180),  and  Bichsrd 
CcBoz  de  Lion  (1157-1183),  are  repre- 
sented  on  their  seals  with  this  aort  of 

17  hit.  Casque  in  iron  of  the  twelfth  ceutoi;, 
attributed  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Bnuuiwick,whodieilinll95.  TbectowB 
i«  of  iioo,  omameDted  with  a  crest  and 
BIX  bauds  in  gilt  and  engraved  copper, 
and  with  on  embossed  band  in  &Dnt  of 
the  same  matorial,  the  piindpol  orna- 
ment of  which  is  a.  lion,  snch  as  ig  lepro- 
aented  in  the  duke's  urns.  Collection  of 
the  Baion  de  Zu-Bhein  at  Worzburg, 
and  prsTiooslj  in  that  of  the  Duchcsse 
de  Berry. 
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18.  Casque  in  red  copper  of  the  eleventh 
centui7,  with  Greek  cross  and  three 
pierced  holes.  It  was  found  in  the 
Saone,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  in  Paris. 


19.  German  casque  with  neck-guard,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  From  a  mural  paint- 
ing in  the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick, 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 


30 


20.  German   casque  with  moTahle  neck- 
guard  and  cheek-plates,  but  with  the 
nose-piece  fixed.    It  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  found  in  the  Bomme. 
Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 


21 .  Bronsee  casque  with  neck-guard,  of  eitlier 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  century ;  more 
probably  the  latter;  for  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  river  Lech,  near  the 
field  of  battle  where  Saint  Ulrich, 
at  the  head  of  his  flock,  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  Attila. 

Maxtmilian  Museum  at  AugAurg. 


IntrodvOion  of  the  Seaume. 


i.  Gemun  OMqoe  with  chin-piece  and 
goiget  afllxed,  and  with  open  mezoiJ, 
of  the  thirteenth  oealaiy,  from  the 
German  HB.  of  Tritlan  and  Itoldt, 
bj  Oottftied  of  Strasburg. 

Library  of  Mimieh . 


t.  BmaTl   cap  of  moj]  riTeted  &   graiiu 

d'orge,  of  tbe  tliirt«enth  oentntj,  foimd 

in  a  tomb  at  Epemelle  (Oote  d'Or). 

H.  7.  Miutum  of  Artillery,  Parit. 


24.  Small  Uciman  baacinet,  or  aknll-cap, 
of  the  thirteenth  centiuy.  It  waa 
voni  oTei  tlie  eamaU  and  aoder  the 


25.  Small  bawjaet,  probably  French,  of  the 
thirteenth  centm?.  It  has  a  neok- 
guard  of  mail,  and  a  fixed  noae-pieoe, 
which  ha*  been  broken,  and  which 
•ppean  to  be  the  lait  ttaoe  of  the 
natal    of  the    tenth   and    eleventh 

H.  IS,  Jtfuinnn  of  AHSUry,  Paril. 


EJeaumea  without  Oreds, 


26.  GennftD  beaume  {Ton/hd-m  in  G«naaii) 
of  the  twelfth  oeutarj.  FroDi  tbe 
muml  paintiiiga  in  tbe  Catheditd  ftt 
Brunswick,  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Heuri  le  Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 


27.  Id.  an  above.  TLoee  are,  so  for  oa  tbe 
author  knows,  the  earliest  specimeiu 
of  ktatoMi,  oaaquee  of  Gernmo  origin. 
intended  to  be  worn  above  the  bat- 


29.  Fritnitive  English  beaumu,  with  nose- 
piece,  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ceotory. 
It  is  of  blackened  iron,  about  soTeateen 
Incbes  in  height. 

H.  1,  MMeam  o/  Ariaieiy.  Pari*. 


29.  Eariy  English  heaume,  also  with  nose- 
piece,  of  tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I  Tower  of  London. 


Heawnes  mthout  OretU. 


Heaame  worn  bj  ttrclien  on  foot  and 
on  horaeback,  of  the  tbiiteeoth  eeu- 
tnr;,  trtaa  the  Croniam  Cctmarimm, 
of  1298. 


.  EnglUb  beanme  of  tho  thirte«nth  cen- 
tni';.  TbiB  is  probabl;  the  new  aort 
of  belmol  apoken  of  b;  the  writen 
cont«mporai;  witb  the  bsttle  of  Bon- 
Tlnei  (1214).  The  Qenoan  heaume, 
however,  of  the  Bune  dale,  repreaented 
on  the  frescoe*  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bnuuwick,  ia  a  much  mote  jMifect 
piece  of  aimonr. 

Sfwewn  of  irtfUery,  Parit. 


t.  EngUab  hMnme,  or  high  helmet,  marked 
in  the  Parbam  CoUectkm  as  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  ceatury.  Bnt  the  author 
belierea  it  to  be  a  connterfmt.  aa  not 
a  aiiigle  one  of  the  Mune  shape  ia  to 
bo  found  in  any  uannBcript. 


I.  Gterman  heaume  of  the  beginning  of  tlie 
tbiiieenth  centorjr.  bom  the  IVufan 
and  ltM»  HB.  in  the  library  of 
Uuoicfau 


Heaumes  without  CretU. 


34.  He&tuDe  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  in 
fron,  doconited  with  poljchroow  de- 
rigna. 

Himmrlierht  CcUeeUon. 


S9.  German  heanme  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  an  illumina- 
tion in  the  Mantttii  nuuinsoript,  pm- 
aerred  in  the  Imperial  libm?  of 
Paria.  which  repreaenta  the  death  of 
Albert  of  Heigerloch,  the  Hinne- 
iinger  of  the  lineage  of  Hohentoilern, 
in  1298. 


36.  Heanme,  preaerrGd  in  the  Hoscnm  of 
Fmgne,  said  (o  be  of  the  thirteenth 
centurj.  But  the  helmet  is  altofcetlier 
so  light  that  it  looln  like  a  oonntei- 
telL 


37.  Gennan  heaume  of  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tmy.  It  was  found,  toKethcr  with 
■ome  baaainetB,  repreaented  farther 
on,  nnder  the  ruini  of  the  Caiitle  at 
Tanneobarg,  which  waa  destroyed  In 
the  fourteenth  oentor;.  The  helm^ 
marked  No,  570  in  the  Huaeum  of 
Oopenhagon  ii  very  like  this  onc^  and 
anotlier  in  the  Hoaeam  nanoiaco- 
Cardinnm  at  Liniz  alao  closely  te- 


ll it. 


Heaumes  with  Cretts. 


I  Fngii.h  beaome  with  hJDged  flap; 
beginniDg  of  the  fotuieentli  tea- 

f  Tower  of  London. 


GenDKn  hesnme :  end  tt  tlie  Ibtu'- 
teentb  ceDtnry. 
H.  5,  Miueum  of  ArtUlrrji.  Parii. 


40.  OemiMi  besniDe  with  crett,  of  the 
thirteenth  centary.  From  the 
Germ&D  ^aeid  of  Henry  of  Wal- 

deck. 


Bame  sa  above.  Tbeeo  two  are 
the  earliest  created  helmets  which 
the  author  has  beeo  able  to  find. 
Till  lately  it  vaa  believad  that 
the  CKst  had  been  added  to  the 
heaume*  about  the  middle  of  the 
fonrteeotb  oeDtnrr,  and  that  the 
earliest  defences  ot  thii  character 
conld  not  date  soonet  than  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  the  Noe.  26  and  27,  copitd 
&om  the  freecoee  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Brnuawick,  and  the  ones  here 
repreeented,  appear  to  ptilitate 
against  this  opinion. 
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Eeaumeawiih  Cretts. 


42.  Large  heaume  with  crest,  from  the 
cenotaph  of  the  Kmg  of  the  Romans, 
Gmither  of  Schwarzbaig,  who  was 
poisoned  at  Frankfort  in  1349.  The 
monument  is  of  red  stone,  and  was 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Frank- 
fort in  1352. 


43.  Large  heanme  for  tilting,  in  polished 
iron,  and  with  the  remains  of  a  crest, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
lower  part  of  the  erest  is  of  plates  of 
metal  imbricated  or  curred,  and  the 
mezaU  is  fixed.  It  is  prohablethat 
the  crest  is  not  complete,  and  that 
there  was  a  heraldic  hedge  or  some 
other  emhlem  on  the  top. 

H.  3,  Muteum  of  ArttGery,  Paris. 


44.  Large  tilting  heaume,  English,  In 
black  iron,  with  crest,  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tho 
crest  is  of  wood,  and  seems  to  ha 
modem. 

H.  4,  Mtueum  of  AfHUeryi  Paris. 


Tiltinff  Eeaumes. 
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45.  Large  tilting  heaume  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  either  English  or  German. 
It  has  a  hinged  flap  or  ventilator,  and 
a  small  collar,  that  was  meant  to  be 
riveted  on  to  the  cnirass. 


i3 


46.  Large  tilting  hehnet,  English,  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  oentnxy.  It  is  of 
polislied  iron,  and  has  a  small  collar. 

2birer  of  London. 


47.  Large  German  tilting  heatune ;  end  of 

the  fifteenth  centnrj.  It  is  in  polished 

iron,  and  with  a  small  collar,  similar 

to  the  one  in  the  Munich  Museum. 

H.  6,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


48.  Large  tilting  heaume,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Maximilian  I.,  who  died 
in  1519.  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 
A  similar  helm,  found  at  Klingen- 
berg  in  Bohemia,  is  in  the  Prague 
Museum,  and  another  in  the  Arsenal 
at  Berlin.  This  shape  continued  in 
fashion,  though  somewhat  modified, 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 


War  and  TUting  Eeanmet. 


49.  Heamne  for  war  in  polUbed  iron. 
It  has  a  round  crowu  and 
hinged  vizor ;  the  gor^  and 
collar  aro  fixed.  It  is  part  of 
a  complete  anit  of  ftrmour  in 
Uie  Aneual  of  Berlin. 


50.  QermBU  haanme  oaed  in  touma- 
menta  with  maitfUa*  {Kul- 
jientourut«r  in  Oenoan),  of  the 
fiiteentb  centmy.  It  ia  tventj 
inches  in  height,  and  the  Fmme- 
woA  ia  of  wrought  iron,  while 
the  hnck  part  ie  covered  over 
with  linen,  on  which  can  be 
distingniahed  the  painted  arms 
of  the  barons  of  Speetli ;  part 
of  the  gilding  still  remains. 
JUuseuro  of  Sigmariagen, 


51.  GerniBu  heanme,  oaed  in  tourna- 
ments with  maoes,  of  the  AT- 
teentb  aentnij.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ooant  of  Escndorf,  who 
was  killed  at  Biberach. 
&E(#r  CdUctjim  in  Ihe  Ma*i- 
mUian  Muieutn  at  Atig^Mrg. 

•  The  maco,  maiaeU^  and  sword 
wore  equally  used  in  military  emr- 
cisea  and  in  tournaments. 


Large  BcuaituU  without  Vixen. 


L  Bohemiui  buoDet,  from  the  Volalav 
MS.  of  the  Ifaitieetftb  omtarr,  in  tbe 
libnry  of  Frinoe  Lobkowito  >t  Bsnd- 


t.  Geiman  Issmnet  of  the  thirteenth  ceo- 
tOTf.  It  i«  eleTen  b;  eight  Hid  » 
half  incbM,  »nd  is  in  the  Hnaenm  at 


M.  Gemnui  baurinet,  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteeDtb  centmj,  foimd  unongat 
the  rniiii  of  tbe  Ctutle  of  TMioenbnTK, 
which  wkB  burnt  in  the  fborterath 
center;.  It  has  been  copied  and 
detcribed  lrrU.de  Hefoer-Alteneck. 

5d.  Ba«inet.  either  French  or  Itkliut,*  of 
tbe  foarteeatb  centar;,  ornamented 
with  twetre  large  Mrew-ringB.  with 
Hjoaie  boles  for  holding  the  lod  on 
wliich  the  piece  of  mail  wu  etrimg. 
Tbie  hehnet  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  CoDDt  of  Thno,  »t  Val  di  Noit ; 
M.  Spengel,  of  Manicb,  baa  ^ce  dia- 
poaed  of  it  to  the  Count  de  Nienwer- 

The  gnat  baEeinetappean  in  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  centm;. 
It  waa  of  an  oval-pointed  ibape,  at 
fint  withont  either  ncae-piece  or 
TizOT,  bnt  with  bnttona,  to  which  tbe 
mail  abiit,  used  for  a  neok-goatd, 
waa  batened. 

*  UoTe  likely  Ibdimufor  the  neck-gnaid 
ia  like  that  oC  tbe  Venetitkn  edala  oC  tbe 
flfteeDlh  ceotary. 


Large  Samneis  with  hinged  Vizora. 


5b.  lATgs' Qernun  beannet  of  the 
fourteenth  centnry,  in  black 
iTon,  with  monble  omwiT; 
the  Dpper  part  of  the  Tixor 
lifts  ap  b7  means  of  a  hinge. 
The  20  large  screw- rings, 
wbioh  fitted  into  the  Bqnan 
holes  shown  in  the  engmving, 
held  the  rod  on  which  the 
piece  of  mail  nsed  ai  a  neck- 
gaard  wb«  strung. 

[CoOettioa  of  M.  dt  Be/nerJUenetii. 


57.  Large  English  bosdnet  oT  the 
middle  of  the  faniteenth  cea- 
tiU7.  The  vizor  lifts  np  by 
meam  of  a  pivot,  like  those  of 
the  armiti  of  the  sixtoeDth 
oeotury.  There  is  still  f 
piece  of  the  mail  gorget  left, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  collar. 
Waneick  CaltU. 


Lat^  beninet  with  hinged 
vizor.  Tower  of  London, 
Husenm  of  Artillery,  Parii, 
and  in  the  oollection  of  H.  te 
Comte  de  Nienwerkerke. 
These  helmets  are  of  polished 
steel,  the  crown  i»  of  pointed 
oval  shape,  and  in  one  piece. 
The  vizor  conies  very  forward, 
BO  as  to  leave  a  large  space 
for    the    wearer    to    brealLe 
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>.  Luge  Engluh  bassinet  of  the 
middle  of  the  fonrteentli  cen- 
tntj,  inth  hioged  vizor  and 
fixed  collar.  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  collection  of  M.  de 
Rerm£  ftt  Const&noe.  Thii 
helmet  \a  in  some  reipects 
YBTj  like  {be  preceding  one. 

The  BoWes  (in  German 
SehaU,  BehatUn,  and  Bche- 
lern),  wbich  took  the  place  of 
the  bawiaete  in  the  flfleentb 
century,  were  distingaUbed 
particalaTl;  bj  theif  neck- 
gunrda.  and  b;  other  clu- 
racterialice  in  which  they  are 
not  milike  the  iron  hats.  The 
ealade  iriu  generally  worn 
with  the  chin-piece,  that  was 
usually  part  of  the  high 
ooUor.  It  was  worn  sidewajs, 
BO  that  the  sUt  for  the  sight 
came  belbro  the  eye& 


I.  Qennan  nUde-beamne  of  the 
fbortecnth  century,  used  in 
tonmaments.    It  had  a  flied 

Tizor,  and  wag  worn  stiuight. 
MoKwn  of  AHitterj/,  Parit. 


61.  Oennan  salade  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  a  uugle  piece,  and 


!.  Gennan  salade  with  ncse-piece, 
of  the  fifteenth  century, 
CoOiKtion  o/M.  de  Bmne  at 
Conikmet. 


Sahdes. 

63.  German  nlade  in  blackeoed 
ixoa,  nitli  monble  lizor  on  a 
pivot,  of  the  end  of  the  Bf- 
teeoth  oeutuTf.  It  comes 
from  tbe  CbtUnux  d'OH  in 
BavBTia,  and  must  have  been 
worn  BJdoicayB  and  with  a 
chin-pieoe.  Tower  of  London. 
A  similar  one  in  the  Spen^ 
CoUeotion  at  Munich,  that  was 
originally  in  the  collection  of 
tbe  Comte  de  Tbmi  at  Val  di 
Noa. 


1.  Solade  with  wght-pieoe  in  shape 
of  aahel],  with  chin-piace  of  a 
peculiar  form,  and  with  a  high 
collar.     Of  the  fifteenth  cen- 


65.  Salade  of  the  flfleenth  centmy, 
with  vizor  and  neck-guard :  it 
njust  have  lieen  worn  mdewaya 
like  the  preceding  one.  Tbe 
neck-guard  is  of  the  Esme 
piec^  and  is  small. 

lalPragw. 


Salade  with  crest,  of  the  fif- 
leentli  century,  from  tbe  Iile 
of  Bhodea.  This  helmet  hat 
an  oruamonted  vizor,  and  the 
ueck'guard  is  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  helmet.  It  did 
not  protect  the  face,  and 
formed  but  on  imperfect  de- 
fence. The  workmanship 
looka  like  cail;  Italian. 


ScHadea. 
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67.  German  salade  to  be  used 

in  battle,  copied  £rom  the 
statue  of  Duke  WUliam 
the  younger,  of  Branswick, 
a  work  completed  in  1494. 
It  has  a  fixed  vizor,  but 
movable  chin-plate  and 
goiT?et. 
Munden-Hanovenen,  near  Cassel, 

68.  German  salade  to  be  used 

in  battle,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  crown  is 
pointed,  a  very  uncommon 
and  perhaps  unique  shape. 
The  vizor  is  hinged,  and 
the  neck-guard  in  plates  of 
metal.  The  small  print 
gives  a  front  view. 
Mtu^e  hUtorique  of  the  Monb^ou 
PdUuse  at  Berlin, 

69.  Same  as  above,  but   with 

elongated  mentonniSre  or 
chin-piece,  which  fonns  a 
sort  of  gorget  or  high 
collar. 

70.  Fluted    salade   with   front 

brim,  which,  according  to 
the  author,  is  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  comes 
from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
Museum  of  Artillery  in 
Paris,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  shape  of  the  brim  and 
the  fluting  would  fix  it  in 
the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when 
these  sorts  of  vizor  were 
very  generally  in  use. 
(See  No.  125,  Burgonet.) 
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Salades. 


71.  English  salade,  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  it  is  marked  as  being  of  fifteenth- 
century  date;  but  from  the  singular 
shape  I  believe  it  to  be  counterfeit 

72.  Venetian  salade  (cdaia  Veneziana)  and 
nose-piece,  of  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Meyriek  CoUeetion,  Renn^  CcUection  at  Con- 
stance^  Nieuwerkerhe  ChUection  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  Tower  of  London, 

73.  Venetian  salade  with  crest,  but  without 
nose-piece,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.*  The  neck-guard  of 
this  helmet  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one. 

Meyriek  CoUeetion. 

74.  Venetian  salade  for  archers,  with  crest, 
but  without  nose-piece.    The  neck-guard 

jt  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

H.  22,  Mu»eum  of  ArUUery  in  Paris,  and  also 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

74  A.  Italian  salade  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  from  the  baa-reliefs  in 
white  marble  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Alphonao    V.,    King    of    Arragon,  at 
1I.A  Naples,  which  represent  his  triumphal 

entry  into  that  city  in  1443. 

74  B.  Italian  salade  with  vizor,  same  as 
above. 

*  This  helmet  is  not  unlike  the  Greek 
74.  £A<>p2(to  casque  (see  No.  9,  page  110),  but  it 
has  a  neck-guard,  which  the  other  had  not. 
The  point  in  the  front  forms  a  nose- piece, 
which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  eelata  Vene- 
ziana of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 


SkvU-eaps  and  War-hats. 
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75.  War-hat    in    iron     (^EUenhut   in 

German)  of  the  twelfth  century, 
from  the  fresooes  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Bmnswick,  done  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  laon,  who  died  in 
1195. 

76.  War-hat  in  iron,  from  the  Bohemian 

MS.  VoUdav,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 


77.  Skull-<!ap  {Eiaenkappe  in  German), 

from  the  German  Mneid  of  Henry 
of  Waldeck,  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  library  of 
Berlin. 

78.  War-hat,  from  an  illumination  in 

the  ManenU  manutcript,  of  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
which  represents  the  death  of 
Albrecht  of  Heigerloch,  the  Min- 
nesinger of  the  race  of  Hohenzol- 
lem. 

Imperial  Library,  ParU. 

79.  War-hat  in  iron  of  the  end  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  from  a  paint- 
ing at  Saint-Michel  in  Schwae- 
bisch  Hall,  copied  by  M.  de  Hefiaer- 
Alteneck. 


80.  Same  as  above. 


War-hais. 


1,  Wu-hat  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth oetitiiiy.  bom  b  pAintiiig 
at  Saint-Hiohel,  at  Schwae- 
biMbHaU. 


82.  War-bat  io  iron,  from  a  MS.  at 
Oonitance,  date  U35,  pieserved 
in  the  Libnay  of  Pcagne. 


83.  Wai^-hat  in  iron,  of  tba  fifteenth 

oetitoij. 
JUMSum  o/  Copenhagtn  and  CoBeo- 
turn  of  M.  de  Hefner- Mentek  ai 

Mtmirh. 


Wnr-hat  in  iron,  of  the  fifteenth 
oeDtmy.  Pivm  a  MS.  in  the 
oollection  of  M,  le  Olieralier 
von  Hauilaub  at  Vienna. 


>.  Sknll-c^  of  the  fomteenth  and 
flfleenth  centoriea ;  slightly 
oval  ahape,  wilh  chin-piece. 
From  a  MS.  in  the  collection  of 
M.  le  Oheralier  von  Haoslaub 
at  Vienna,  and  from  fiv«ooee. 
in  the  Oathedml  of  Hoodo- 
neda,  in  Spain.  The  nndet 
-vieiT  of  thcM  helmeta,  as  aeen 
in  the  picture*,  leads  one  to 
nippcae  that  the  back  part  woa 
rendered  uorable  i>;  means  of 
a  hinge  or  piTot.  so  aa  to  allow 
the  head  to  be  laserted. 


8JatU-eap8  and  War-hois. 


80.  Bkii]l-«ip  (Eiifikappt  in  Oer- 
man)  with  ear-plates,  from  » 
manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  oolleetion  of  M. 
le  CheTalter  Ton  Hsnslaub  at 

87.  War-hat  with  Tizor,  bom  the 

wftter  -  coloai     paiDtings     of 

GlockeothoD  of  the  year  1505, 

which  represent  the  arma  in 

'     the  AiaenalB  of  tfaximilian  I. 

Ambrm  C6Bteii<m. 


88.  Bame  as  above. 


89.  Fiame-work  of  pot-helmet.  This 

helmet  was  nsed  most  piobably 
in  si^^  and  was  vom,  like 
the  heamne,  over  the  oidiuary 
helmet. 

90.  War-hat,  Oerman,  of  the  end  of 

ihe  fifteenth  oentory,  from  a 
oast  in  the  Germanio  Museum 
at  Nnrembei^.  Its  shape  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  iron  hat,  No.  83,  copied 
from  one  in  the  oollectiaii  of 
M.  do  Heftier  -  Altoneck  at 
Muoicb.  Like  it,  the  crown 
is  made  in  a  ungla  piece. 


War-haU  and  Pot-Mmds. 

92.  War-hat  bolongiiig  to  the  Bclbraier 
ZwiDglim,  who  was  killed  at  the 
batUe  of  Cspel  in  1531. 

Aneaal  of  ZuriA. 

n.  Wair-hat  of  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth 
centui;.  The  principal  ornament 
is  in  the  ahape  of  the  Burgund; 
croaa,  and  ntade  of  pierced  copper. 
RenDJ  Collection  at  Conatance. 
A  similar  one,  with  the  ezoeptkni 
of  the  cross,  is  in  the  Spengd 
Collection,  Munich. 

Si.  War-hat' IVom  the  Tlnienlandfc, 
pobliahed  at  AagabnTg  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  aixleeatli 
centniy. 

95.  German  war-hat  of  the  dxtoeiilli 
century,  annnounted  by  three 
large  twisted  ridgee,  and  with 
moTsble  ear-plates.  This  helmet 
is  oovered  with  red  velvet,  and 
was  used  priocipallj  for  hunting. 
From  the  Spengel  and  Hefiier- 
Alteneck  Collections  at  Hnnieb. 
In  the  Araeoal  of  that  city  there 
is  a  similar  casqne,  covered  with 
black  and  yellow  doth,  whioh 
are  the  colours  of  Hnntcb.  There 
are  others  in  the  Ambias  Oollec- 
Uon,  and  in  the  castle  of  Lexem- 
borg.  One  in  the  Hads  CoUeo- 
tion,  in  the  Hoscnm  of  Artilleij 
at  Paris,  is  aUribvted  to  Henri  IT. 
(1559  —  1610),  whcee  inittala  it 
bears.  The  twiatsare  richl^oma- 
mented  with  trophies  and  other 
subjects,  engraTed  and  embossed. 

96.  Fat-belmct  with  cer-plates,  of  the 
mxteenth  oenturf. 

AT«mal  of  Miini^. 

97.  Pot-helmet  used  in  sieges,  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

H.  154,  ifuKiim  ofArtmery,  Parti. 


SkvS-ai^s  and  War-haig. 


98.  War-hat  In   iron,  belonging  to 
Charlea  I.  of  England  (1625— 
1619).    It  bean  the  mark  of 
I  A.  B.  oTl 
Waneidc  Cattle. 


99.  War-hat  in  iron,  of  the 

teentb  centnrj. 

JAi  CoUeelim  at  lAntt. 

100.  War-hat  in  iron,  with  a  iocket 

for  pinme.  It  weighs  about 
Z7  Ibl.,  and  meaBDres  12 
inches  by  16,  and  belonged 
to  the  Oreat  Elector  of  Bran- 
denhnrg,  who  wore  it  at  the 
battle  ot  Feliibeltin  in  1677. 
f  Berlin  Miueam. 

101.  Inm  HknU-cap  with  vizor.  The 

onter  part  ii  perforated,  and 
weighs  20  Iba.  It  belonged 
to'~  AogUBtiw 
(1070—1733). 

SfuMum  vf  Draden. 


102.  Oerman  Bknll-eap  Id  iron,  with 
vizM'  and  nose-pieoe,  of  the 
Mrenteentfa  centiuy.  The 
nech-gnaid  ii  of  mail,  and  ia 
coveted  on  the  oal«de  with 
grey  linen. 

Drttden  ifiMmm. 


Iron  Skvll-caps. 


103.  Sknll-cap  of  the  Mnnleenth 
centmy  in  thick  iron,  ftud 
the  upper  part  open-woik. 

Baim  AnenaJ. 

tlH.  Bknll-c^)  of  imbricated  scales, 
from  k  drawing  b;  Holbein 
of  the  sixleenth  centiuy. 
Jndudrulj  JUuKum  of  Fimna. 

105.  Sknll-c&p  of  imbricated  sc&Ies, 
in  pnliabed  atecl,  witb  mora- 
ble  noee-piece,  check-plates, 
and  neck-guard.  The  socket 
for  the  feather  and  Beveral 
other  parts  are  in  gilt  copper. 
It  was  worn  bj  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  before 
Vienna,  in  1683. 

Muteum  of  Dretdai. 


JVunum  of  Prague. 

107.  Bamo  aa  above. 

108.  Frame-work    of  iknll-cf^   in 

iron,  worn  hf  French  caiabi- 
ncen  inride  their  war-hata  in 
16S0. 
Miueutn  o/ArtClUr!/,  Parii. 

109.  Frame-work   of  sknll-cap   in 

iron,  for  lining  the  interior  of 
the  war-hats, 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringen. 
All  tbeae  perforated  or  open- 
work skull-capt  belong  to 
the  time  when  the  helmet 
bad  been  sapeneded  1^  the 
war-bat,  the  latter  forming 
an  outer  corering. 


Iron  SkaU-capx  and  War-hats. 


110,  GerQutn  BknU-cap  in  iion,  in- 

tended to  be  worn  ioside  the 
inm  hftta,  at  Ibe  seTenleenth 
century. 
Imperial  Artenai  of  Tietma. 

111.  Frame-work  for  lining  the 

three-cornered   bat   of   the 
eighteenth  ceatury. 
HMorieai  Jtfuwuin  of  llu  Mmbijoit 
Palaet  at  BbUh. 


112.  War-hat,  probably  Italian,  of 
the  ievent«enth  century.  It 
is  in  iron,  has  a  chiii-«tiap, 
and  is  Btudded  with  nail- 
headi  in  ooj^r. 
Imperiai  Anenal  of  Vi 


113.  German    war-hot,   which,   ac- 

cording to  the  descriptioQ 
given  in  Arsenal  of  Vienna, 
where  it  ia  preaerred,  waa 
used  in  bedegiug  caatlea  and 
towns.  The  large  brim  pro- 
tected the  face  ftum  the 
boiling  liqaids  that  the  be- 
sieged uaed  in  defence.  The 
anthor,  however,  thinka  that 
this  tart  of  hat  was  only  used 
at  ceremoniea,  enttiee  of 
princes,  etc. 

114.  Iron  hat  with  noee-piece,  wom 

by  the  household  foot-«oldierB 
of  King  LooU  XIV.  (16«- 
1715). 
H.  152,  Miueum  of  AHOUry,  Farit. 


Bmrgouett. 


in  Gtra-an)  al  the  ail- 
tict-th  ceDtniT.  Thii 
aoFl  r^  behi>£l  H  knoiKii 
br  t  be  n»t,  dade.  dKck- 

116.  Borgi^fict  of  the  Bxteoitli 
c^ulory,  with  goz^^  ftlkd 
wv^ottnierr^or  chin-fief^ 
vhiL-h  make  it  TefJ  li^ 


117.  BnrgnDrt  of  the  end  of  the 
lailt'vnih  tmliiT7.  (Smdb 
tanu-lu  u  loT  tfae  fK- 
oeding  oov.) 

JreoHilo/ Solans 

lis.  Bueonel  of  the  esxteenth 
oentDTy,  liiviDerij  in  Ute 
oollectiDD  of  the  Outle  of 
lAxembnrg. 
Imperial  Anemil,  Viaaa. 


mealonniirt,  tai  movable 
TJzor,  which  make  it  re- 
semble the  armet  The 
workmaoBhip  is  Oetntan, 
in  engraved  iron,  and 
very  bmutifnl. 

ATobrtu  CoBeeUon. 

121.  German  btirgonet,  fiom  the 

"  DttrrlpUoa*  da  Soca 
PHneierei."  etc,  o(  Wil- 
zIk,  n  work   printed  in 
Vienna  in  1571. 
Jrufudrial  JHuieiun  of  Fimoo. 

122.  Geiman  bnrgonet-baminet 

of  the  eiiteenlh  centnijr. 
It  ie  chiefly  noticeable  on 
acconnt   of   iti   pointed 

shape,  and  being  withont 

At  CoHediim  at  LinU. 


Burgonelt. 


I.  BurgoDet,  ipleodid  Italian  wmi,  in  beaten  iron,  of  the  siiteeDtb 
eentwty.  In  the  Imperial  Awenal  of  Vienna,  formerly  in  the 
CaaOe  of  Lazemburg.  It  ia  the  flneat  (pecimen  that  eii«ts  of 
this  aort.  Bud  baa  been  wUsbctoiil;  photographed  at  the 
Indnstiial  Mnaeom  of  Vienna. 


Bwrgoneta. 


123.  Burgonet  of  the  MTenteenth 
Toaer  of  Landmi. 


124.  Bni'gotiel-CAbMnt  of  the   be- 

ginoing  of  the  seTenleeQlh 
oentary.  in  blackened  iioii. 
It  baa  B  peak,  cbeek-pJecea, 
neck-gusrd,  bat  no  oeA. 
The  crown  ia  pointed,  like 
th&t  of  the  eabanti. 

Artenal  oj  Gonera. 

125.  Burgonet  used  al  Hiegee,  of  the 

end  of  the  eeventcenth  oen- 
tnry.  It  U  ot  very  thick  inai, 
and  hsB  a  flat  nock-goard 
and  peak. 
H.  76,  JfusrafFi  o/  ArtiUeq/,  Farit, 


i  Biirgonet-9knI!^«p,     Oennan, 

of  the  liegiiiDiiig  nf  tbo  sevea- 

leenth  centnij.    It  ia  coveied 

with  red  TolTot 

Ou^  Mvietm  at  BaiUMr. 


126  bit.  Burgonet-sknll-eap  of  th« 
aeventeetitb  centniy.  A  aott 
of  yizor,  in  the  shape  of  a 
trident,  is  ful«ned  on  to  the 
peak,  and  the  neck-goard  1b 
of  metal  platee. 

Tmenr  of  London. 


Burgoneta, 


127.  BnTgiaiiet  skull-cap  of  the  seven- 
teenth centary,  with  noee- 
piece,  Polish.  Theae  casqiiefl, 
on  acvonnt  of  the  kind  of  !m 
on  each  ride  of  the  ctown, 
resemble  Ihoea  of  the  winged 
cavalry  {Jaznla  BknydJata) 
of  Bobieski. 

Jfwoim  a/  Draden. 


128.  Bargonet  skull-cap  in  iron,  mth 
morahle  DO«e-piece  and  plated 
neck-goard,  called  aicehetto. 
It  is  of  Hungarian  origiTi,  and 
was  called  dtchyckte. 
No,  366,  Royal  Anenal  of  Turin. 


129.  BurgoDetBkulI-cap.witbcheek- 
pieces,  oaol-yizor,  and  plated 
neck-guard,  of  tlie  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  ceotoTj.  Tbii 
helmet,  which  it  in  the  Al- 
■enal  of  Soleure,  in  wrongly 
said  to  have  tulonged  to 
Veng!  (1540).  It  U  in  en- 
graved iron,  and  studded  with 
copper  Dail-headg. 


130.  BnrgoDct  sbull-mp,  with  cheek- 
pieces,  and  long  plated  neck- 
guard.  II  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charles  de  Tyrol, 
who  died  in  1662. 

Ambra*  Cclkction. 


of  tbe  seven- 

teenlh   ccDlor;.     It    baa   a 

fixed  nose-piece,  and  tbe  front 

part  U  like  tliat  of  the  anuets. 

H.  56,  iluiom  of  ArUUmy,  ParU. 


132.  BnrgoDet  of  the  seTcnleenth 
ceDtorf,  vitli  pliitcd  neck- 
^lurd,  in  the  Mcjrick  Coilcc- 
lediOD,  where  it  it  said  to  be 
of  the  fiflfcnth  century.  The 
front  and  bock  of  tfais  ijpeci- 
men  have  been  engraved,  in 
order  to  ebuw  the  double  line 
of  omameDts  on  the  back, 
leeembling  Qutinga. 


133.  English  bnrgoDet  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  in  the  Drenleo 
Musenm,  where  it  it  enone- 
onal;  attributed  to  Edwud 
IV.  (1161-1483).  According 
to  oommon  tradition  it  waa 
originall;  in  the  collection  of 
tbe  Tower  of  Londrai,  and 
waa  given  by  William  lU. 
to  John  Geor^I.  Tbe  peak, 
the  plated  nei^-gaatd  riveted 
with  gilt  niul-headB,  as  well 
as  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  the 
crest  and  the  plumc-claap, 
sliow  at  first  sight  ttiat  we 
must  assign  this  piece  of 
workmanship  to  tbe  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  ceu- 


131.  Horitm  (Xoriaa  in  Gena&a). 
This  is  an  Italian  easqae  tbr 
s  foot-soldier  of  the  sixteenth 
oeotoiy,  from  the  Araeiul  of 
Geneva,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Savoyard  oap- 
tain  Cbaflardiu  Branaalien* 
who  was  killed  before  the 
waits  of  Geneva,  during  a 
night  attack.  It  i^  richly 
engraved  in  a  very  artistic 
style. 

AtUhor'i  CoBection. 

135.  French  morion  of  foot-soldier, 

of  the  end  of  the  eiiteentb 

century.    It  h  also  engraved. 

Tbiter  of  London. 

136.  Genuan  laarion  of  the  end  of 

tlie  Bilteenth  century.  The 
fleut-de-Iys  in  embossed  work 
on  the  &ont  of  the  helmet 
was  the  badge  of  the  civic 
regiment  of  tbecity  of  Munich , 
and  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Virgin,  having  nothing  Ui  do 
with  the  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Fnnce.- 
Anenai  of  the  toim  of  JUunicA,  and 
Imperial  Jn&ital  of  Vienna. 

137.  Qerman  morion,  from  the  "  De- 

acriptiooB  dm  Nooea  Prin- 
d^ree"  of  Wirzig,  published 
St  Vienna  in  1371. 
Irullutrial  Miueum  of  Vienna. 
The  morion  of  the  suit  attri- 
buted in  the  Louvre  to  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France  (1559- 
1610).  It  is  rather  higher,  and 
the  rinu  narrower  and  van- 
dfcked.  <8eep.266.No.95). 
1S7  A.  Same  as  above. 


Morions  and  Cahaatets. 


IBS.  Qenntmrnorionofthewxteeiith 

centnij.    TbU  shape  ia  rsre. 

Arttndl  of  Mitnidt. 


).  German  moriMi  of  the  end  of 
tlie  «Uteentb  century.  Id  the 
Natknul  Uoaenm  of  Brans- 
wick,  where  it  ie  described  u 
hdng  of  the  tweUtli  centnij. 
The  large  screw  on  the  top 
diatingiitsheB    it    fVom    the 


140.  Cabesact,  or  peor-gliaped  casque 
{Bimtn-hdm  in  German),  of 
the  sixteenth  centmy  ;  richly 
engTBTed  iron,  with  socket 
for  plume. 
(kiB«ction  of  U.  le  Co/aU  di  Niev 
werktrke. 


141.  GermttQ  cabasset  with  check- 
pieces,  in  engraved  imn,  of  the 
mitoenth  century.  This  same 
shape,  bnt  with  a  slightly 
different  rim,  was  very  much 
Id  DM  in  France  and  Italy. 

Anenal  of  Jtfunwfi. 


142.  ItatiaueabBuet  for  foot-soldier, 
of  the  siitoenth  centuij,  in 
iron,  beateD,  cba«ed,  and  da- 
maaoeaed  in  gold.  Ttie  EUb- 
ject  repraaeuto  Feraeoa  and 
Andromeda.    It  is  a  very  flno 


H.  100,  JTuwum  of  ArtOiery,  Paru. 


113.  Italian  cnbasaet  foi  foot-soldier, 

of  the  Bizteenth  century.  Itia 

richlj'  engiaved,  and  pointed. 

Tomer  of  London. 


144.  German  cabamet  in  blackened 
iron,  with  socket  Tor  ptume, 
of  the  oiteenth  century.  The 
only  omamen  la  on  this  helmet 
ue  copper  Dail-heada. 
CoUedioa  a)  M.  U  ComSe  de  Nieu- 
iBtrkerke, 


14S.  IlaUan  cabeset  in  embosaed 
iron,  of  the  ailleenth  century. 
It  is  a  very  bcantiful  specimen 
of  workmansiiip. 
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Armets. 


146.  Armet  (Viner-hdm*  in  Ger- 

man) of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  armet 
IB  the  most  perfect  form  of 
helmet.  It  is  composed  of 
the  crown  with  crest,  the 
yizor,  nose-piece  and  ventoyle 
(these  latter  three  forming 
altogether  the  metail),  and 
the  gorget. 
H.  28,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paru. 

147.  Armet  of  the  sixteenth  centniy, 

in  iron,  with  real  ram's  horns. 
It  formed  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  jester  of  Henry  YIII. 
(1509-1547). 

TotMr  of  London, 


148.  Armet  with  small  plumes,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  from 
the  Wei88kunig. 


149.  Armet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  tooled  leather.  The 
lower  part  of  the  mezail  is 
wanting,  as  also  the  vizor. 
Arsenal  of  Geneva.  It  is  the 
only  helmet  of  this  kind 
known  to  the  author. 


*  From  tin's  word    the  English 
helmet  U  presumably  derived. 


150.  Armet  irith  fluted  croirn,  and 
wilh  vizor  mOTing  on  a  pivot, 
part  of  a  suit  of  Maiitiiilian'B  : 
time,  of  German  worknian- 
ahip,  of  the  first  half  of  Ihe 
«iitoentU  ceutnty.  Imperial 
Anenut  of  Vleima.  A  similar 
one   IB  in  the  author's  col- 

131.  (iermnn  armet  of  the  iixtecnth 
ceDtiirj,  from  the  TTtomphe 
de  Xaiimiiieti,  by  Biirek- 
msyer,  in  1517.  The  vizor 
turns  OD  a  pivot,  and  the 
lover  port  ta  in  tLe  atispe  uf 
an  eagiu's  betik. 


152.  Annet  with  fiior  on  pivot,  aitd 
high  menlcnniin  {Sarthaube). 
German  work  of  the  second 
half  of  the  tjiteenth  century. 
It  is  richi;  engrayed  and 
damascened. 
Iiaperial  Artenal  of  Vienna. 


153.  Armet  with  vizor  on  pivot,  and 
high  mejiloaniire.  German 
work  of  the  second  half  of 
the  sixtecntli  century.  This 
helmet  is  richly  engraved. 
Inj/erial  Anmat  of  Yiemui. 
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151.  Anuet  of  tlie  i?Dd  of  the  sii- 
teeutli  century.  The  dome  ie 
in  embossed  wuik,  and  nrpr«- 
senlB  a  maritime  subject,  aud 
tlie  rizuT  u  latticed. 

Soyat  Arnunirg  at  Madrid. 


155.  ItaliaD  nrinet  of  the  end  of  the 
Biit^entb  ccDtury,  ItUrichly 
chased  in  all  part*. 
3fuKui»  n/  AHlBerii,  Parii. 


166.  Italian  cuqne,  copied  from  tlie 
antique,  raited  ea»d>tUo,  of  tlie 
iixlcentli  century,  In  iron 
beaten  irark,  rhnscd  and 
damascened.    It  U  a  splendid 

H.  131,  Museum  of  ATtmery,  Parit. 


IS7.  Italian  clique,  of  a  libape  called 
antique,  but  murb  n'sembling 
the  buigom'ts  of  the  miildle 
of  the  siilecnt  1 1  century.  For- 
merly in  th»Iin]ierial  Libniry, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery, Paris,  nutrkeU  H.  129- 


Antique  Casques. 


158.  Casque,  called  antique  Bussian, 

but  whose  workmanship  appears 
thorouglily  Italian. 
Museum  of  TMrskoe-Sdo  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 

159.  Swiss  armet,  of  the  beginning  of 

the  seyenteenth  century,  in  po- 
lished iron,  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  city  of 

Geneva. 

Arsenal  of  Geneva. 

160.  German  armet  of  the  first  half  of 

the  sixteenth  century.  The  vizor 

represents   a   man's    fiice    with 

moustaches. 

Meyrick  Collection. 


1 61 .  Turkish  casque  with  movable  nose- 

piece,  in  iron  damascened  with 

gold,  of  the  fifteenth  centary. 

It  belonged  to  Bajazet  II. 

H.  173,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
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162.  Turkish  casque  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  found  at  Rhodes. 
H.  180,  Museum  of  ArliUery,  Paris. 


163.  Albanian  casque,  attributed  to 
Prince  George  Gastriota  (Scan- 
derbeg),  who  died  in  1467.  The 
goat's  head  and  the  other  orna- 
ments are  in  copper. 


Different  Casques. 

IG4.  Turkiali  casque  nf  the  aixtcentli  reDtoiy, 
formerlj'  belonging;  to  the  Seraskier 
Sulimati.  This  belmet  bds  a  nose- 
piooe,  checli-iiiixeB,  and  neck-guarH, 

Mfjritk  CeVfctlon. 


165.  Iron  casque  with  coppei  stade,  wom  bj 

Jion  Ziaka  •  (1420).  in  a  picture  now  in 
the  library  of  Geneva.  It  is  nucertaiD 
whether  the  painter  copied  tliis  l>ehQet 
from  one  of  tLe  time,  or  drew  it  from 

166.  Persian  casque,  from   a  MS.  of  about 

IGOO,  a  enpj  of  tlie  Brliali  Nanuk,  <n 
Boral  Book,  B  poem  composed  by  Fer^ 
dusi,  in  the  reijpi  of  Mahmood  (999- 
1030). 


167.  Mongolian  casqae,  probably  oflhcflneenlh 
ceolnry. 

G.  138,  STuteam  of  AHOlery,  Pant. 

169.  Indian  casque  bom  Delhi.  The  nose- 
piece  is  movable,  and  the  neck-guard 
is  composed  of  imaU  metal  plates. 

*  Ziska  (one-ejed),  the  chief  of  the  Hnadtes, 
or  Taboritcs,  was  bom  in  1360,  died  in  1424; 
be  lost  his  remainicft  eye  iu  1421.  The 
hinged  plate  on  the  side  concealed  the  cavity 
of  the  left  eye.  vbich  he  bad  already  lo^ 
before  the  death  of  Husi. 


Different  Casques. 

IC9.  Mongolian  casque  in   iron,  damaadened 

wilh  gold,  with  movable  noae-piece  and       ^ 

neck-guanJ.    Found  in  tlie  battle-field 

0fHo'ilikowo(ia8n.. 

Ttartkoe-Bdo  Muteum  at  St.  Petenburg. 

170.  BnsBian  oisqae  with  movable  noee-piene 

and  Dock-gnard,  of  the  SFteenth  centary, 
riclilf  omunented  in  gilt  oopper. 

H.  176,  MoMum  of  Artillery,  ParU. 

171.  TluBBian  caaqne   with    cheek-piecea   and     "' 

movable   Dose-piece,   and    large   neck- 

Tianlioe-Sdo  Mmfum  at  Bt.  Pdertburg. 

172.  Hungarian  caaqne  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tory,  with  oheok-piecea,  neck-gnard,  and 
noae-piece.  This  helmet  beloogud  lo 
the  hero  Nlcolao  Zrinyi,  who  was  boned 
under  the  mint  of  Sigetli,  in  1566. 

Ambnu  CMbdioB. 

173.  Itellnn  eawine,  or   borgonet,   belonging 

Ibrmeily  lo  Ascanitr  Sforca  Pullavicinu. 
who  took  an  important  port  in  the  uavnl 
battle  ofLcpanto,  in  1571.* 
Tiartko»-Beio  Mweam  at  St.  Petariburg. 

174.  Pot-helmet  with  cheek-pieceo,  neck-gnard. 

and  movable  nose-piece,  in  thick  iioii, 
eugmved,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with 
ahell-like  monntingg  and  gilt  stods.  It 
belongs  (o  the  seventeenth  centniy,  and 
the  screw  of  the  noos-piece  it  ia  the 
shape  of  a  Benrnle-liB. 

ATMnai  of  SotauTt. 

*  There  is  a  oelebrated  tragedy  on  this  snliject 
by  the  Oerman,  Eorner. 
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Diff'erent  Casques. 

175.  8svoyud  nnnet  in  blschened  iron,  of 
tlie  begiimtiig  of  the  seTonteenth 
ctiDtmy.  It  iras  token  &om  the 
troop  of  BrBBBDlien  CbftffiLtdiii,  irbo 
was  killed  in  1602  befora  the  -mHa 
of  Oeueva,  which  cit;  he  attempted 
to  aarpiJBe, 
Artmai  o/Bolettrt,  and  AvOtor'g  CtiUctitm. 


176.  PolUh  (xaque,  with  winglets,  of  the 

•aTBnleenth  oontutj,  worn  by  the 
tiaops  under  Bobieski,  who  were 
called  winged  cavalry  (Jozsla 
Sknydhtta).  (See  No.  127  in  pre- 
ceding pages.) 
Ttarikoe-Selo  Mutrtim  at  8L  Pttenburg. 

177.  Oaaqve  of  FVench  toldier  midei'  Henri 

IV.,  known  B8  a  Spider  helmet  It 
hu  a  peak  or  flat  vizor,  with  iron 
stripe  or  ribboni  all  round. 

Jbaer  of  London. 


178.  Oeimui  tilting  casqne  of  the  begin- 

ning of  the  terenteenth  century. 
ThiB  helmet  baa  a  crest  and  neck- 
guard,  and  is  provided  with  a  screw 
for  Bwteaing  to  the  plaeeatt  in  front. 
It  is  rather  like  the  xdade  of  the 
filleenth  century. 
H.  ISS,  Mutam  of  AriiOerg,  Farit. 

179.  Anoet  of  the  beginniag  of  the  seven- 

teenth centnrj.    This  helmet  is  very 

like  the  Savoyard  helmet.  No.  175. 

Toteer  o/  Lotuton. 


Different  Casqm 


ISO.  Indian  MEqae  vith  neck  -  ^^oiitd. 
cbeek-pieoee,  nnil  uovablo  nose- 
piece.  It  i»  ornameDled  nith  pre- 
cioas  Btooes.  aad  the  work  i»  Teiy 
batatifUI. 
T^artlMt-Seio  Ifuteum  at  St  Pdmburg. 


tSI.  PolygRT  caiqiie  of  Central  India,  with 

fixed   noae-piece,  cheek-pieces,  luid 

verjr  long  neck-guard,  or  mail  hood. 

Meyriek  CcOection. 


182.  HfthTBtU  CBsqne  (Indian).  Tbia 
helmet  has  a  long  moTable  soee- 
piece  of  a  dngular  aliapa,  a.  lar^e 
mail  hood,  ivliiuh  protects  all  the 
head,  and  a  neck-guard  like  a  tail, 
which  descends  to  the  loins. 

Mti/ridt  CotUetioH. 


1S3.  HongDliau   caaqoe,   vith  peak  crest 

and  tecliet  for  plume.     It  is  very 

beautiful,   and    richly   oranmented 

with  damiwccnecl  work. 

Ttankoe-Stio  Maieam  at  Si.  Pdwtburg. 
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Different  Casques. 


184.  Japanese  casque  with  neck-guard; 
from  the  Imperial  Library,  now  in 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris,  No.  183. 
A  bronze  Samnite  helmet  in  the 
Museum  of  Erbach  is  very  like  it  in 
shape.    (See  p.  122.) 


185.  Japanese  helmet  in  lacquered  iron,  of 
a  shape  actually  in  use  at  the  pre> 
sent  day.  It  has  a  fixed  nose-piece 
and  neck-g^rd ;  the  mask  protects 
the  entire  face. 
G.  140,  Muteum  of  AriiUery,  Part$,* 


'15 


186.  Conical  Chinese  helmet  with  peak. 

Totoer  of  London. 


187.  Casque  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 
It  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  was  taken  at  Peldn  in  1860. 
G.  142,  Miueum  of  Artitteryf  Paris. 


*  A  similar  object  of  modem  date  is  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
helmets  have  remained  unchanged  during  several  centuries, 
so  that  these  arins  have  not  the  same  interest  as  attaches  to 
European  arms  of  different  historical  periods. 

THE   SHIELD   OB   BUOELEB. 

This  portion  of  the  armour,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  old  German  word  Btickd^  boss,  and  leder,  leather,  and  not 
from  the  Celtic  word  6100,  to  cover,  an  etymology  often  as- 
signed to  it,  was  originidly  called  acilt  in  German,  but  at 
the  present  day  achUd. 

We  have  already  noticed  what  were  the  shapes  of  the 
ancient  bucklers,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  underwent  very 
little  variation. 

The  most  ancient  shields  of  the  nations  of  the  Germanic 
race  (Franks,  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Burgundians)  were 
^g^  square-shaped,  and  made  sometimes  of  wood,  but  more 
often  of  osier  branches  covered  with  bronze  plates.  During 
the  iron  age  the  bucklers  were  circular,  and  usually  with 
a  boss  in  the  centre,  called  in  French  ombilic  d'umboy  in 
Grerman  schUdnahel  or  sehUdbuekel, 

The  cover  dof  the  Antiphonary  of  Saint  Gregory,  which  was 
made  in  the  eighth  century  and  is  preserved  at  Saint  Gall, 
represents  combatants  armed  with  small  square  shields  with 
pointed  bosses ;  but  the  character  of  this  piece  of  carving  is 
certainly  of  earlier  date ;  it  is  probably  taken  from  a  dip- 
tych. 

The  Leges  Longobardorunij  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century, 
represents  the  king  carrying  a  long  German  targe,  which  we 
meet  with  again  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  whilst  the  Codex 
Aureus  Evangdicus  of  the  ninth  century,  as  also  the  Wesso^ 
hrunn  MS.  of  the  same  date,  show  us  the  rondache  with  a 
boss  to  it,  a  shield  that  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Prudentius 
and  Tsaherium  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  Libraries 
of  London  and  Stuttgardt,  as  likewise  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
of  the  eleventh  century,  where  the  pear-shaped  buckler, 
slightly  tapering  towardi9  the  base,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
a  man,  seems  to  have  been  the  shield  of  the  Norman,  and  the 
rondache^  or  round  buckler,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  warrior. 

One  may  also  see  in  the  Prudentius  Psychomachia,  a  MS.  of 
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the  tenth  century,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Mnsenm, 
Anglo-Saxon  warriors  armed  with  circular  ^bossed  targets ; 
but  a  knight  in  the  Biblia  Sacra,  of  the  tenth  century,  carries 
already  a  small  targe,  a  shield  that  was  not  in  general  nse 
till  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  (1226-1270). 

The  Duke  of  Bourchard  of  Swabia  (965)  is  represented  in 
the  basilica  of  Zurich  with  a  shield  not  unlike  the  Norman 
ones  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  mentioned  above  ;  and  this  same 
sort  of  shield  is  borne  by  a  horseman  in  a  bas-relief  in  the 
cloister  of  Saint  Aubin  at  Angers,  and  by  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Naumbourg  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Count  of  Barcelona,  Don  Bamon  Berenger  IV.  (1140), 
is  represented  on  his  seal  bearing  the  same  sort  of  shield 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bruns- 
wick, painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195.  These  large  shields  always  had  two  armlets  (Hand- 
griffe  in  German),  whilst  the  ancient  shields,  and  more 
especially  the  Greek,  had  only  one.  The  long  shields  had 
besides  a  guige,  or  strap  (Hanghand  in  German),  by  which  to 
suspend  them  from  the  left  shoulder,  the  point  of  the  shield 
towards  the  rear. 

The  earliest  Germanic  shields  were  large  and  square, 
but  not  a  single  tminjured  specimen  has  reached  us.  They 
appear  to  have  been  padded  inside ;  the  framework  was  usually 
maide  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  painted  with  gro- 
tesque figures,  while  the  whole  shield  was  bound  round  with 
iron.  These  shields  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  the  first  armorial 
bearings,  as  we  have  seen  in  pages  47  and  48  of  the  his- 
torical chapter.  Several  remains  of  these  shields  are  repre- 
sented in  the  chapter  on  arms  of  the  iron  age,  and  also  the 
little  round  buckler  of  the  Franks.  The  small  targe  or 
triangular  buckler  seldom  appears  before  the  thirteenth 
century  in  France ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  reign  of  Saint 
Louis :  this  shield  was  as  wide  as  it  was  long.  The  buckler 
used  in  Germany  at  this  period  was  larger,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  statue  of  Henri  II.  on  his  funereal  monument  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Vincent  at  Breslau.  The  English  buckler 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  very  like  the  small  targe,  and 
was  only  two  feet  in  length.  After  this  the  small  rondeUe, 
or  round  shield,  appears ;  it  was  only  a  foot  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  remained  in  use  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  Bnrgnndian  shields  of  the  begixmiiig  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (see  p.  291,  No.  18)  were  osnally  triangnlar,  and 
leached  to  the  shoulder.  The  pavoia,  of  Gennan  origin,  in 
which  may  be  recognised  the  primitiye  form  of  the  most  ancient 
Germanic  shields,  was  slightiiy  rounded  at  the  top  and  square 
at  the  bottom,  and  appears  about  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  long  targe,*  in  wood  and  skin,  of  the  same  epoch,  is 
easily  distingmshed  from  the  little  targe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  hollowed  out  at  the  edge. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  in  Oermany,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  shield  was  almost  out  of  use,  may  be  seen 
some  heart-shaped,  but  with  three  points  at  the  top.  It  was 
also  about  this  same  time,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  the  placcates^  the  rondaches,  the 
ronddles,  and  targeUea  with  a  hook,  were  used.  Many  of 
these  were  finished  with  great  care,  and  bear  evidence  of 
master  hands  having  been  employed  on  them.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  rondacJiea  that  were  chased  and  orna- 
mented in  embossed  work  were  not  meant  to  be  used  in  com- 
bat, but  were  rather  part  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  war. 

*  Taree  is  derived  from  the  Arab  word  dardy  and  tardia.  At  the 
present  day,  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  the  shield  that  the  sailors  use  in 
naval  sports  is  called  a  targe. 


Diferent  Shidda. 


^_^^        2.  Sotmra  and  coDTex  ibield 
nnnffib  t»88,  rmm  tbe  Anliphtm 

■'-mm  of   Baint^aU   of   the    ' 


1.  Shield,  Oriental,  (?/  from  tho 
Tlieodoauui  column  erected  to 
the  Emperor  Theodoeiai,  Btn^ 
named  the  Great,  bora  in  3U, 
died  in  396,  tho  year  of  the 
conuneDccment  of  tha  Eoctem 
Empire. 

t  shield  with 
iphonarium 
eiglitfa 
oentnry. 

3.  Bhiald  or  tvruIafAii  with  boas,  in 
Hie  fnaa  the  eig-htii  to  the 
nleventh  oenturiea.  repreiented 
in  the  HSS.  of  Weuobrvnn,  t^. 
610;  the  Aureut  Kvan^ictu  ot 
St  EmenLD.  S70;  the  Coilex 
Jureu«,iiintb century;  thoPnt- 
dentiui  P»jictiomadiia  of  the 
tenth  century ;  the  Attfrie  and 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  etc. 

i.  Lombard-German  targo  of  the 
ninth  century,  from  the  Lege» 
Longabardomm. 

5.  Bnckler  of   the  tenth  ccntnry. 

c&llcd  in  France  "  Norman " 
buckler,  from  a  atAtuette  in 
the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
NieDwerlccike. 

6.  OermBn  shield  of  tha  eleyenth 

century,  from  tlie  Jeremitu 
Apoealyptii. 

7.  Norman  shield,  fhim  the  Bayetix 

tapertrj. 

S.  Xormau  shield,  back  view,  ihow- 
ing  the  nnnletg  and  tbe  strap, 
nsed  for  enspending  it  from  the 
led  ahoulder. 

•  The  crescents  do  not  prOTe  that 
this  shield  is  of  Muwulmnn  nri^n, 
I  not  born  till  aj>. 


Biffereat  8hi^d». 


9.  SvaJl    Qennan    tar^    of    the 

twelfth  centiu7, 18  inclieB  long, 
from  n  coin  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 

10.  Oernum   convex  ihield,  about 

S2  inches  in  leogtii,  from  the 
fiescoea  in  the  GathedttI  of 
Bmnawich,  painted  in  the 
reign  of  Heniy  the  Lion,  who 
died  in  1195. 

11.  Gennan  shield,  sbont  2  feet  Id 

length,  from  the  ftesooea  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Brunewick. 

12.  Shield  of  the  tiratnb  centoiy, 

about  21  inches  b;  3D,  from  a 
tombstona  found  in  the  con- 
Tent  of  Steinbech,  now  in  the 
ohapel  of  the  Cimtle  of  Erbach. 

18,  Trianjnlar  shield,  from  the  MS. 
of  Tristan  and  Isolde  ef  tbo 
thirteenth  ceututr.  It  woa 
also  (ued  in  the  Bnij^undian 
equipment  of  the  fifteenth 
eenturj,  as  wQI  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  H3.  in  the 
lihrar;  erf  the  Anenal  of  Paris. 


Semi  •  cylindrictd  tai%e  with 
ronnd  boss,  of  tho  thirtoenth 
century,  from  an  illuminution 
nf  tlie  period  in  tbo  BritiEb 
Hnseum.  A  similar  tor^e, 
bnt  witbont  the  boss,  enisled 
Id  the  equipment  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  a  speci- 
men in  the  same  mnasDm 
proTcs.  (See  also  No.  4,  Lom- 
bard targe  of  the  ninth  oen- 
bury,  praoediog  page.} 


Different  ShiMs. 


t.  Oerman  large  vitb  sfght- 
bolM,  of  the  eD  j  of  the  (oxa- 
teenth  ce&tur;,  from  b  pictnra 
in  the  olinroh  of  Soint-Hichel 
atSchwaebiKh-HalL 


CathtdTol  of  Bamberg. 

17.  Stuue  aa  above. 

16.  Spanuh  lurge  of  Uie  end  of 
the  fourteeiith  century,  from  a 
mural  painting;  in  the  Oalhe- 
dnil  of  Hondoneda,  reproseDt- 

iiig  the  maasacTO  of  tlie  Iiuio- 

19.  German  shield,  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  bom  the  picture  of 
a  Bingla  combat  called  the 
Judg^ncnt  of  God  in  the  Codex 
of  the  maitre  farmtt  of 
Tolhofer,  of  tho  flfteenlb  cen- 


a  iilumi- 


21.  Slueld  trom  a  woodcut  of  the 
flfteeutb  century. 
Cabinet  of  Engramngi  at  tfunfcA. 

Hispono-Mussiilman  shield  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Hiueum  of  Artillery  in  Paris 
poMOMes  a  similar  terge  in 
leather.    (See  p.  296,  No.  45.) 


Shields  {PavoU). 


23.  GennftD  ihield,  from  tbe  Thatr- 

dan^  publuhed  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  foxteenth 
century  at  Aagsburg. 

24.  Shield  in  gteel  of  the  miteenth 

OBntniy,  about  2  feet  high, 
onuuncutsd  with  two  coata  of 
anna  engraved,  and  atodded  all 
lODiid  <irjth  large  acrew-heads. 
HUorieai  Jfutnim  of  the  Paiaet 
of  JVon^j<»l  at  Berlin. 


i.  Oennan  ihield,  termed  pavoil 
d^amatd  ^Setzichad  or  Sttinu- 
mmd  in  Gennan),  51  inohea 
b;  76,  of  the  fifteenth  oentury. 
It  ia  of  wood  ooreied  ovei  wiUi 
leather,  painted  redandjellow. 
The  points  and  the  inside 
mountings  ore  of  iron. 

JtfuMunt  of  Sigmarinffen, 


26.  Oerman  futiat*  ^atmud  of  the 

fifteenth  centaiy,  44  inohea  b^ 
72,  of  wood  coTCred  over  with 
leather.  The  painting,  which 
is  in  black  and  white,  repre- 
eenta  the  anna  of  the  d^  of 
Bavenabnrg, 

Anaial  of  BtrUn. 

27.  Gorman  pavoit  Siutaut  of  the 

fltleenth  century. 

Jfuwum  of  ArtHlerji,  Parii. 
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I,  Swin  pavoit  ^a—avt,  72  incbt* 
in  height,  of  the  end  of  the 
flfleentb  century. 

'    AnenaX  of  Bernt. 


:9  KDd  30.  GnrnBii  pavoi*  cTaamii, 
26  inchei  by  45  inches,  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  faaa  the 
anoieot  eneoal  of  Ens,  in 
Auetrin.  Tlie  painting  i«  » 
representation  of  fit.  George, 
As  Collectiun  at  Lintz.  It  ia 
a  valuable  ipecitnen  on  aoconnt 
of  the  beaut;  of  the  painting, 
and  its  capital  preaeivatioii. 


1.  8w)B8orOeniiantarge(Tar(*iA« 
in  German),  19  inches  t^  40. 
of  wood  eoverid  oter  with 
leather.  It  la  smaller  than  the 
pavois  U'anant,  is  lonnded  at 
the  bottom,  and  has  only  one 
iron  point.  It  was  probably 
the  buckler  of  an  archer. 

Anenal  ofBaUn, 

'..  Gcmuin  large,  vith  three  longi- 
tudinal boasee  of  vuod,  covered 
with  hide. 

Jlfweum  of  Sjfnwrjnfm. 
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33.  Gerra&n  tiltiog  taige  of  the  end 

of  the  fifteenth  centnrj ;  side, 
rew,  Rnd  front  view*.  It  to  of 
wood  and  akin,  aud  onui- 
mentcd  nith  painted  decora- 
tiooB,  and  belonged  to  the 
LundgraTB  of  Thuringifi, 

CatJudral  of  Marlntrg. 

84.  German  targe  ot  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  wood  end  iron, 
oroamented  with  painted  de- 

ToiBtr  of  London. 

35.  Qermau  fluted  targe  of  the 
flneenth  century,  26  inches  iu 

length,  iu  wood  aud  leather. 

n  of  Artillery,  Farit. 


86.  German   tilting   targe  of  the 
fifteenth   century,  wood   and 
leather,  H  inches  by  16. 
IStueam  of  AHtiUry,  Parit. 

37.  Oennan  tilting  targe  of  tbe 
flfteentb  century,  in  wood  and 
leather,  with  an  inicriptiDn, 
and  painted  in  polychrome, 
with  tbe  representation  of  a 
tournament,  which  \a  very  re- 
markable in  an  arclueoli^iail 
point  of  view,  on  account  of 
the  helmets  worn  by  the 
knight*. 

m  of  ATtSUry,  Parii. 


Target, 


I.  Oerman  targe  in  wood  and 
leather,  painted  and  Bilvered, 
copied  from  the  walet-colonr 
dntviogs  painted  bj  Olock- 
eothoD  in  ttie  flnt  pArt  of 
the  tiltoenth  oeDtory,  illuft- 
trative  of  Uie  aims  and  soils 
of  axiDonr  in  the  Araenals  of 
MaximiliMi  I. 

Amiira*  CoOmUou,  Viemta. 


42.  Small  ta^^.  convex,  of  tlie  di- 

teenth  ceatury ;  probably 
gpaniflh. 

Aimeriol  of  Madrid 

43.  Gennan  large  of  the  liileeiith 

cental?,  32  inchea  b;  36.  It 
la  ofiTOod  and  cloth,  decoiated 
with  peinled  deeigna. 

Jf  uwum  of  Chung. 

44.  Hooriib  tuge, 

Annerial  of  Madrid. 

45.  Spaniah-Hoomh  ta^  (oflor^), 

of  tbe  end  of  the  aisteenth 
ccntui;,  entire!;  of  sapple 
lenthGT,  30  inches  b;  38.  (8ee 
No.  22,  preceding  pp.) 

Muteum  of  ArUOerj/,  Parti. 


Targes. 

46.  Oerman  target,  termed  Bondadie, 

with  gauntlet  and  lauteni,  of  the 
flfleenlh  century.  It  was  used  for 
nigiit  combats.  I.  35,  HuBeom  of 
ArtiUery,  Paria.  In  the  Arsenal 
at  HambDrg  there  is  a  Bimilar 
taiget,  with  a  lantern  bnt  no 
gauntlet  (See  also  at  page  301, 
No.  61.) 

47.  Itelian  target  of  the  fifieeoth  oen- 

tuTj,  in  wood  and  leather,  orna- 
mented with  polfchrome  paintings. 
The  Arsenal  of  Lncenie  posKases 
twenty-one  of  these  shields,  taken 
by  FrischhaOB  Thelig  of  Lnoeme, 
In  the  battle  of  Jotnico  (Oomis), 
in  1178.  On  it  are  painted  the 
anns  of  the  flnt  Dnlcc  of  Milan, 
Oioranni  GaleazxoTieconti,  whoee 
initials,  mnnonnted  h;  a  qtuwh, 
ftie  visible. 

48.  German  target  of  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  cenhiry,  from  the  watei- 
colour  drawings  of  Glockenthon, 
mentioned  abore. 

Anibnu  CoBedioB. 

49.  English  target  of  the  beginning  of 

the  sixteenth  centnry.  In  the 
centre  of  this  shield  there  is  a 
small  hand-cannon,  with  gliding 
chamber  and  match,  something 
like  ■  veugUaTe,  The  Tower  of 
London  pdaaessee  tweDty-five  of 
these  taif^ts,  mention  of  which 
ts  made  in  the  inventoiy  made  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547). 


Targes. 


50.  Small  taig<>t  with  ■woid-breBker 
snd  ann-gnord,  in  oDe  piece  of 


Mtueam  of  AtHOern,  Parit,  and 
Imperial  Artmal  oj  Vienna. 


51.  Itsltan  tar^t  of  Qte  mitGenth 

century;  it  seems  only  fbr 
BbuiT.  It  IB  in  high-relief 
embosed  woik,  and  in  one 
NDgle  piece. 

JU UKum  of  2Win. 


52.  Target  of  foot  -  soldier  in 
blackened  steel,  aiie  2  ftret  by 
li,of  theKTenteenth  centDiy. 
Tliit  shield,  which  weigh* 
12  lbs.,  has  a  sl^ht-hole  and  a 
slit  for  the  sword. 

Meyridi  CoHectinn. 
[BuglBTed  in  rererac] 


ShieUi  and  Target. 


Si.  lUlian  shield  of  Iha  sixteenUi 
acntiU7, 28  mcbai  in  length, 
witb  a  Bword,  20  imhea  in 
length.  The  engraTing  le- 
pteBCDta  the  back  view. 

JlfuieuDi  o/  Draden. 


54.  German  shield  of  the  dxleenth 
centnrj  in  blackened  iron, 
about  20  b;  21  incbea.  It  vt 
in  the  shape  of  a  hecut,  the 
centre  part  cnrring  inwarda. 

CoOedion  of  the  Cattle  of  Leamberg 
or  WWielmikehe,  near  CemmL 


S5,  Small     nnind    German    band 
■hield  of  the  fifteenth  centarj, 
bom  engraTingB  of  the  time. 
CoUntfC  of  Engraving!  at  Munkh. 


56.  Small  hand  ibield  of  the  middle  of 


jHHof  (ieiuM,  from  a  curing  mi  a 
omb  made  at  that  time.  I  foot 
}  inch  in  di 


57.  Bmali  Oermau  ttand  ihield,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centory. 

Annua  of  Mirnidt. 


58.  Small  hand  shield  with  book  for 
fword  -  breakiog ;  it  measnreB 
abont  11  iochei  diameter,  and  is 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 


Small  hand  target  in  tteel  of  the 

fifteenth  oentnry.  abont  10  inches 
in  diameter.  It  ia  Mid  to  haie 
bebnged  to  the  Earl  of  Bich- 
mond  (Hearj  VII.  of  England, 
1*85). 
1. 5,  Xiuam  of  AHOlerii,  Parit. 


8maU  Shields., 


GO.  Tarkiah  email  band  Bhield  of  iron,  of 
the  mxteenth  eeotniy.  The  word 
AUah  (Qod)  ii  engiATed  on  it  Hany 
uma  ootning  from  the  Anenal  of 
Hahmoiid  II.  an  amilariy  m&rked. 
Hutraical  tfnaeoin  of  the  Palaoe  of 
Monbijon  at  Berlin.  A  similu  ob- 
ject exists  is  the  Erbadk  Unaeuin. 


61.  Iron  band  shield,  Garnun,  about  14 
inohes  in  diameter.  It  has  a  dart 
and  a  lantern,  which  abows  that  it 
iras  used  at  night.  Mnaemn  of  the 
Ooelphs  at  Hanover.  See  page  2OT, 
No.  46,  for  targeU  nith  kaUertu. 


I.  Small  German  hand  shield  of  (he  six- 
t^ntb  centnry,  ftom  the  Triwaph  of 
Maxiiaaian,  by  Burckmayer  (1517). 


I.  Small  band  target  made  of 
hom,  with  an  iron  escutcheon 
longing  to  the  second  half 
teeuth  century. 

L  4,  Maiaiin  of  ArtSiery,  Farit. 


61.  Small  Gennan  latget  with 
ganotlet,  at  tha  first  half  of 
the  «ix(eei]tb  ceataxy.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Coimt  oF  Hsnua- 
berg,  and  U  uov  «t  Uemingsn 
in  GennMiy. 

Gennan  target  wltb  g«imtlet,of 

the  sixteenth  omtuiy. 

ifu«un»  of  Turin. 

6G.  Gennaii    target  with   gauntlet 
and    hook   fur   brcahing  the 
adveraary 's  Bvord ;  of  the  six- 
teenth centary. 
JtiUorieol  Mtutum  I'n  t&a  Polnee  of 
Jfonbfjou  al  Bvriin. 

67.  Bnull  German  hand  target  with 

a  book  for  breaking  a  sword, 
abont  S}  inchra  in  size. 
Mejrick  Collection.  Tbe 
engtavlng  repreaenta  both 
sidei.  A  simQar  one  eiisia  in 
the  Colloction  of  H.  le  Onnte 
do  Nieuwerkerke. 

68.  Small  Oerroan  hand  tai^t  of 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  era- 
tmy.    (Exterior  view.) 
Hiitoneal  llatmm  of  Uie  PaZoM  »/ 
Monbljou  at  Beiiin. 

69.  Small  Ocrmon  hand  shield  with 

hook  for  breaking  the  adrcr- 
fOTf'B  sword,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifleentb  century. 


Fageead  Shieldt. 


70.  Genoan  p^cant  Bhield  of  tie  nxteenth  oeatni;,  mode  at  AngBbnig. 
It  fa  ornamented  with  tnedoUioDH  and  trophies  in  emboved  work, 
very  beaptifallj  eiecated.  The  fringe  all  mnnd  ii  botened  with 
■erewB  and  ia  quilted  at  the  hack. 

Ambra*  CaBectlMi,  Fifoma. 


Poffeani  Shields. 


Tl.  Oermaii  pageant  Bhield  of  the  niteonth  oentai7,  ptobablf  made  at 
AugBborg.  The  onumeDts  on  this  shield,  which  are  veifbaautilbl, 
indicate  by  theii  Korltnuinahip  that  the  sbieM  waa  made  et  the 
end  of  tiie  nxteenth  ceDtui7  or  beginning  of  the  avventeentb. 
The  tiophiea  an  like  the  work  of  the  French  artiat«  of  the  reign 
<tf  HeniilV. 

Jmbroi  CoiUdion,  Vienna. 


X 


pageant  SMeida. 
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German  pageant  shield  in  embossed  iron,  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  belonged  to  Charles  Y,  This  piece  of  defensire  armour,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  style  of  German  art,  has  been 
several  times  counterfeited  and  sold  art  a  high  price  to  purchasers  who 
have  not  seen  the  original.  One  of  these  imitations  was  brought  into 
France  and  purchased  by  the  late  Baron  of  Mazis,  to  whom  it  had  been 
represented  as  a  first-rate  Italian  work  of  art.  The  real  shield,  which 
is  in  the  Ambras  Collection,  is,  howeyer,  characterized  by  a  beauty 
of  design  and  a  delicacy  of  workmanship  which  disheartens  even  the 
cleverest  imitators.  The  subjoined  sketch  gives  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  artistic  work. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  sorts  of  arms  were  not  intended 
AS  instruments  of  warfare,  but  only  to  be  worn  on  gala  days,  when  the 
nobles  rivalled  one  another  in  the  magnificence  and  artistic  riciiDe8s  of 
their  equipments. 

Italy  was  especially  famous  for  this  kind  of  work  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Benaissance,  and  her  most  favoured  atid  celebrated 
artists  furnished  designs,  and  often  themselves  manufactured  these 
splendid  arms,  which  now  embellish  collections  by  their  beauty  of 
design  and  exquisite  finish,  but  whi^h  hardly  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  weapons  are  generally  made. 


Pageant  Shidda, 


Oenium  pageant  shieM  In  embossed  iron,  of  the  tixteenth  centorf. 
[Is  execution  is  of  the  ntoot  finiahed  natare,  and  the  dengn  may  be  taken 
u  B  characteriatic  type  of  a  maater  (uigraTei's  conpoeition  in  Oennany 
it  that  period.  , 

Anhra*  Q^Xtdion  at  Vimtia. 
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00AT8  AND  0UIBAS8BB. — HAUBEBKS  OB  OOATB  OF  If  AIL,  BINOSD, 
.      BU8TBKD,    MAOLED,    AND    TBELLIBKD.— OOATS    OF     MAH.    AND 

80AUB     ABMOUB. BBIGANTINB      JACKETS. OAMBOI80N8,  — 

bishops'  mantles  OB  MAIL  TIPPETS. — OUIBA88ES,  BUFF  OOATS, 
ETC 

The  history  of  the  changes  in  armonr  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  has  been  already  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  work,  but  the  different  kinds  of  armour  haye  yet  to 
be  described. 

The  coat  of  mail  (from  the  German  KtUte),  which  preceded 
the  armour  composed  of  plates,  either  of  leather  or  steel,  was 
called  hauberk  (from  the  the  German  H(M)€rge),  neck-pro- 
tector ;  it  was  also  called  Brunne,  Brunica,  and  Pofueerhemd. 
The  small  hauberk,  which  afterwards  became  the  dress  of  the 
squire  or  of  the  poorer  class  of  gentlemen,  was  in  the  eighth 
century  worn  by  all  knights,  as  the  Codex  Aureus  of  Saint 
Grail  bears  evidence.  This  hauberk  was  a  kind  of  jacket  in 
scales,  which  did  not  descend  much  lower  than  the  hips,  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  rather  loose,  and  ended  before  reaching 
the  elbow.  The  large  hauberk,  in  the  shape  of  a  frock,  and 
with  the  '*  camail "  or  hood,  at  first  reached  *ju8t  to  the  knee, 
and  the  sleeves  or  loose  arm-guards  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
like  the  hauberk  represented  in  the  Martyrology,  a  manu- 
script of  the  tenth  century  in  the  Library  of  Stuttgard,  and 
also  in  the  Aelfric,  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
As  for  the  equipment  of  the  German  knight  in  the  '*  Jeremias 
Apocalypsis"  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Library  of 
Darmstadt,  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
what  we  know  to  have  been  worn  at  that  time ;  for  according 
to  the  embroidery  on  the  mitre  of  Seligenthal  and  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  which  are  both  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  large 
hauberk,  which  the  '*  Jeremias  '*  represents  as  having  already 
long  sleeves,  with  hose  and  leggings  in  separate  pieces,  was 
still  worn  in  all  other  countries  perfectly  close-fitting,  the 
leggings  in  one  piece  with  the  hauberk,  and  the  sleeves 
short.  The  defensive  armour  of  this  German  knight  in  the 
*'  Jeremias "  of  the  eleventh  century  does  not  appear  either 
in  Engknd,  France,  or  Spain,  until  the  twelfth,  when  similar 
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costumes  may  be  seen  on  the  seals  of  Ricliard  I.,  Ooeor  de 
Lion  (1167-1173),  of  Louis  VII.  the  younger  (1137-1180), 
and  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  Don  Eamon  Berenger  lY. 
(1140). 

The  hauberk,  before  the  use  of  mail  became  tmiversal,  was 
made  in  many  different  ways.  The  most  ancient  was 
probably  the  ringed  hauberk  (Beringt\  in  which  the  defence 
consisted  of  rings  of 'metal  sewed  flatly,  side  by  side,  on 
coarse  leather,  or  padded  stuff.  The  "rustred"  hauberk 
(Bekettet)  was  protected  by  oval  flattened  rings,  oyerlapping 
each  other  half  way. 

The  *'  macled "  coat  (Beschildet)  was  composed  of  small 
lozenge-shaped  plates  of  metal. 

The  trellised  coat  (Benagelt)  was  made  of  leathern  thongs 
trellised  in  and  out  over  the  stuff  or  skin  of  which  the  coat 
was  composed;  each  interstice  was  strengthened  with  a 
riveted  nail-head. 

The  "jazeran,"  or  "korazin,***  was  the  large  imbricated 
hauberk,  that  is  to  say,  covered  with  overlapping  (Geschuppt) 
plates,  like  the  small  hauberk  of  the  eighth  century,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  coat  of  mail,  or  chain  mail  hauberk  (Ketten,  or 
Maachenpanzerhemd),  was  composed  entirely  of  mail,  gene- 
rally in  iron,  without  a  lining  of  leather  or  stuff,  and  with-^ 
out  either  a  right  or  wrong  side  ;  it  thus  formed  a  complete 
tissue  of  iron  which  might  be  put  on  like  a  shirt,  the  rings  of 
which  were  riveted  piece  by  piece,  and  were  called  grains  d'orge. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  work,  the  single  and  double 
mail ;  Chambly  (Oise)  was  celebrated  for  the  manu&cture 
of  the  latter.  The  double  mail,  like  the  single,  always 
shows  us  each  ring  joined  to  four  others. 

The  coat  of  mail  in  France  dates  much  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  to  which  date  most  compilers  con- 
sider it  incumbent  on  them  to  assign  it  It  was  not  the 
Crusaders  who,  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  were  the  first 
to  introduce  it  into  their  country;  the  coat  of  mail  was  well 
known  before  the  eleventh  century.  The  Byzantine  prin- 
cess Anna  Comnena  was  acquainted  with  it  only  from 
seeing  it  worn  by  northern  warriors.     (See  her  Memoirs.) 

*  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  Khorossan,  a  country  in  the 
Empire  of  Persia. 
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The  coat  of  mail  is  still  worn  by  the  Indians,  Persians, 
Ohinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  Malurattas,  Polygars,  Cir- 
cassians, and  other  people  whose  civilisation  is  still  rather 
backwarcL  These  coats  are  often  without  rivets,  like  the 
counterfeit  Parisian  coats,  but  there  are  also  riveted  coats  of 
Persian  and  Circassian  manufacture ;  all  this,  however,  has 
no  interest  in  an  archsological  point  of  view. 

The  '*  jacket "  was  a  kind  of  small  hauberk,  not  descending 
further  than  the  hips,  and  made  in  various  ways,  like  the 
large  hauberk. 

The  ''  brigantine "  was  a  jacket  composed  of  small  plates 
of  metal,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  maded  coats,  and  im- 
bricated ;  these  plates  were  riveted  underneath  the  stu£f,  so 
that  the  outside,  generally  made  of  velvet,  lined  with  linen, 
shows  a  quantity  of  small  rivets,  like  copper-headed  nails ; 
thus  the  armour  is  next  the  body.  The  brigantine  jacket 
{Italidnische  Panzerjacke)  was  most  generally  worn  in  Italy 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  the  favourite  coat  of 
Charles  the  Bold. 

By  the  gamboisonj  or  gamheson,  was  meant  the  doublet  of 
leather  or  linen  cloth  without  sleeves,  and  quilted  so  that  it 
was  entirely  covered  with  stitches.  The  high  gamboison, 
with  cuishes  and  leggings,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  worn  under  the  earliest  suits  of  plate  armour,  and  the 
only  specimen  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  Museum  of 
Munich,  was  also  in  leather  or  linen  lightly  quilted,  and  was 
worn  with  the  breastplate,  waist-piece,  and  the  sides  of  the  knee- 
plates  armed  with  mail,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  defects  of 
the  armour.  The  bishop's  mantle,  or  mailed  cape,  was  often 
worn  over  the  cuirass,  particularly  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  cuirass  (Kiirass)^  from  the  Italian  word  corazza^  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  corium,  probably  on  account  of  the  first 
Eoman  cuirasses  having  been  made  of  leather,  was  composed 
of  two  pieces:  the  breastplate  (Brustplatie),  to  protect  the 
chest;  and  the  back-plate  (BiickenplcUte),  to  protect  the  back. 
The  line  do¥m  the  centre  of  the  breastplate  is  called  tapul 
{QraeteX  centre-ridge,  or  salient  ridge. 

The  oreast-  and  back-plate  are  generally  fastened  together 
by  leather  straps  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  gorget. 
The    shape  of  the  cuirass,  as  also  of   the    other  pieces 
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of  a  Buit,  always  enable  ns  to  fix  its  date  and  place  of 
mannflEU^tiire  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  Gk>thic  breast- 
plates, as  well  as  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  axe  sometimes  pointed,  and  sometimes  more  or  less 
rounded,  but  generally  imitate  the  peaceful  costnme  of  their 
respeotiye  times. 

The  reader  will  find  fuller  information  respecting  the 
various  changes  undergone  by  the  cuirass  in  the  historical 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  that  one  which  treats  of  armour  in 
general,  while  the  engravings  in  the  present  chapter  repre« 
sent  in  their  order  of  date  all  the  diiferent  sorts  of  cuirasses 
in  use  up  to  the  time  of  their  being  superseded  (from  about 
1620—1660)  by  buff  coats  or  jerkins  (German,  KoUef; 
French,  luffletin)^  an  article  of  costume  made  generally  of 
deer-skin,  and  farnished  with  a  metal  gorget. 
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1.  Spedmen  of  the  ringed  eoti 
(Btningt),  composed  of  flat 
rinp  Bewed  ddo  by  side  on 
quilted  linen  or  leather. 

This  kind  ot  ooBt  is  very 
diffioiilb  if  not  impoadUe,  to 
diBtingnish  ttom  the  nuded 
oont,  in  the  iUnmiiiiitionB  of 
different  nuuHucripta.  (See 
ptete  Ka  i.) 


2.  Bpecimen  of  mired  ooat 
(Behetttt).  Here  the  flat  ringB 
are  oval,  and  oreilap  each  other 
half  way. 

ThU  BDTt  of  cost,  in  which 
the  linga  do  not  resll;  interlace, 
is  lepreaented  in  illnmiDationB 
as  actual  eboiD  annoiu. 


3,  Bpecimet  of  madtd  coat  (Oe- 
tchSdeti,  ThU  is  composed  of 
■mall  loMnge-Bbapcd  plates  of 

metal,  sened  on  a  foundation 
of  ototh  or  leather,  and  soiae- 
tlmea  OTernpping  each  other 
half  vaj. 
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SpecimoQ  of  trelli«ed  txM.{Qegit- 
tert  and  also  Benagelt).  Thia 
coat  is  made  both  of  quilted 
linGti  nud  akin,  elrL-ogthened 
with  Btmps  of  tliiL-k  leather, 
plKced  trellis-wisc  ;  eaob  Bijuare 
u  armed  vith  a  riveted  nail, 
licad.  It  ia  difficult,  ia  the 
illuiuinatioTU  on  manuscripts, 
lo  distinguish  the  trellUed  from 
the  ringed  coot 


5.  Specimen  of  scaled  or  imbricatfd 

coat  (Geichappt).  It  is  also 
called  jaieran  and  koratin. 
The  annour  coneisla  of  scales 
of  metal  sewed  hj  rows,  so  bb  to 
overlap  each  other,  od  quilted 
liaeQ  or  on  leather. 


6.  Specimen  of  cost  jf  mail  In 
riveted  riogs,  called  ^ratni 
(forc^  (Gaiitttia  Ketlm  or 
Matehengeaebe).  Being  entirely 
formed  o[  metai  rings,  the  coat 
of  mail  has  nnther  vrong  side 
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7.  Small  hauberk  or  jacket*  of  the 
eighth  centarj  {EUina  Fanxer' 
hejoit)  m  overUpping  scales  of 
metal,  a  Idnd  of  armour  irhich 
is  kaonn  under  the  name  of 
jaieraa  or  koraiin,  a  name  pre- 
bnblf  deiived  from  Khoiassan, 
a  country  m  the  Pereiaii  Em- 
pire. Codex  Auretu  ef  Saint 
Gall,  eighth  centur;. 

S.  Great  iiaubcrk  (BruniM  or  Ganitt  ■ 

Panierhemd),  fiiigeil.  From 
the  Mnrtyrologium,  a  manu- 
icript  of  the  tenth  century,  in 
the  library  at  Stuttganl.  It 
has  the  camajl  sod  cloae-fltting 
short  sleeves. 

9.  Great  Konnan  trellind  hauberk 
of  the  eleventh  century.  It  has 
a   movable   camail  and    short 

Bayeux  Tapatrt). 

*  Some  coins  of  Magdebarg, 
dating  aboat  1150—1160,08  veil  aa 
some  older  coins  of  Oermany,  have  9 

represantBtiona  of  coats  engraved  on 
them,  on  which  we  can  easily  re- 
cognize the  iiabriraleil  or  curved 
Stilea  of  fir  largir  dimensions 
whicli  formed  the  maU'rinl  of  the 
hauberks  of  the  knighta  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Cntlitdnl  of 
Brunswick  in  tlie  elcrenth  centni;. 
The  earliest  iiialance  of  an  t'nitri- 
taled  hauberk  in  one  in  the  Gndcz 
Aureus  of  Saitit  Gnll,  abntit  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  represenled 
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11.  German  hanberk  of  theelerenlh 
centniy,  with  fixed  hc«d, 
cnises,  Bnil  leggings,  ttma  the 
Jereniat  Jpoealyprit,  pro- 
served  in  tbe  libnuy  at  Dann- 
iiUdt. 


12. 

Gamboiaon,    or    gambeaon 

{OOhrter      hinenfr       Vnter. 

ponier).     A   sort  of  ooet  or 

Jachel  of  the  aiileentli  centotT, 

made   of    Unen    quilted  and 

wa»  generall;  worn  under  the 

cnlTua. 

Ouoy  »<»««^  ond  B»nn^  CoR^divn 

13.  QemhoiaoD  of  the  fburteoith 
oenttuy,  with  flied  cnUaee 
and  legging.  It  ia  of  quilted 
linen,  fltted  intb  mail  at  Uie 
breast,  waist  and  kue«B. 

Tbe  only  known  specimen, 
from  vhioh  this  drawing  ha« 
been  taken,  ia  in  the  Hosemn 
of  Munich. 


14.  Tenctian  mail  cape,  calleil 
biahop^s  mantle  (Sitdwfi 
JUiin^.  with  which  the  Doges 
were  armed ;  it  was  alao  worn 
in  German  J  during  tlie  fif- 
teenth and  siiteentli  centnriea. 
Benn^  Oollection  at  Couslanoe, 
but  aupposrd  to  hare  come 
^  frum  the  Dresden  Museum. 
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Bt  with  sleeves  in  cbain 

J,  of  the  flfleenth  century. 

Dntden  Muteum. 


<.  Bri)^Dtine  jnchet  (JlaUSnitr^ 
Panttrjadce')  of  the  Qfteenth 
oeatuiy.  The  tiilobed  Males, 
No.  17,  are  stamped  witli  the 
flent-de-lys,  end  riveted,  orer- 
lappio^  each  other  on  the 
velvet  doublet  of  which  they 
form  a  metal  lining. 

Vuwum  of  Darmttadl, 


17.  Trilobed  scale  of  amonr  be- 
longing to  the  above  described 
brigantine,  nearly  the  actual 

IS.  Scales  of  a  brigantine,  stamped 
with  lions  (probably  the  sr- 
monrer'B  mark),  in  the  an- 
tbor's      ooUection.  Uany 

mnseams  and  collsctfons  have 
exhibited  this  piece  of  defen- 
DTO  armour  on  the  wrong 
tide.  The  enor  arises  from 
presaminft  that  the  staffs 
whether  velvet  or  linen,  ahoald 
be  worn  next  the  body.  The 
rauve  of  the  scales,  however, 
shows  on  which  side  the  brig- 
aoline  was  worn.  This  mie- 
talie  is  found  in  the  Hnsennu 
cf  Dresden,  Clnny,  the  Ambraa 
Colleotion,  sto. 


Coais  of  Amis  of  the  Middle  A^es. 


K  Bre«etplate  of  brignntiDc^  GT- 
teenth  century,  compcecd  of 
■mail  plntes  of  elccl.  It  it 
exhibited  in  the  Cluoy  Uu- 

u  here  drsnti. 


20.  Bngantioe  of  the  afleenth  cen- 
tury, comiKMol  of  Hmnll  Bteel 
jilBte8,ejLhibile<lon  tbereverBo 
siije  at  the  Muaec  d'Artilkrie. 
ParJH.  No.  VIJ.  BimUai 
apecinitns  mnj  be  seen  in  Uic 
Hnseumti  of  SigmEiringen  and 
Hunicb. 


21.  BrlgfinliDe  of  the  flrieenlh  cen- 
tuty,  composed  of  trefoil- 
shaped  imbrioHted  scoJeB. 
Thia  q>eciiueii  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  waist-piece, 
which  protects  the  thighs  be- 
low the  hips.  Dresden  Mu- 
aeom.  The  AmbrasGoUectioii 
also  poBseeacs  a  similar  brigan- 
tine,  and  both  museums  haTO 
exhibited  it  on   the   reverse 


Coats  of  Amu  of  the  Middle  Agea. 


22.  Jacket  in  imhiMted  pl&tea  of 
Bt««l,  with  collar  and  arm- 
gnorda  in  chain  mail,  fifteenth 
fcntury.  The  scale*  of  this 
umooi  ore  not  riveted  on  to 
any  material,  like  the  btignn- 
tine,  hot  riveted  to  one 
another,  vith  lining  of  (toff  or 
ikln,  to  that  it  nsemblei  a 
coat  of  mail. 

EAoA  CoUeetiM. 


24.  Coat  of  mail  of  Jean  Ziska  (died 
1424),  from  an  old  picture, 
probably  painted  [rom  a  draw- 
ing of  that  dme.  and  preeerred 
in  the  libmry  at  Geneva.  The 
ooat  and  bKaetplale  are  in 
iron,  bnt  the  mail  of  the  gorget 
and  the  sarronnding  rima  are 
of  coppei. 


Different  Coats  of  Arms. 


25.  Cost  In   Eteel   pktea,  Irora   & 

Ferstui  mBnoacript  of  about 
1600.  ThU  cop;  of  the 
Bdiah  NamA,  or  Boyol  Bo(^ 
a  poem  oampoeed  hj  FexAwa 
in  tba  reign  of  Mahommed 
the  Gunevide  (999),  ia  onu- 
Dwoted  with  21S  beantifal 
iUnminatioiu,  and  is  sihibiled 
in  ths  library  at  Mtuuch. 

26.  Persian  hauberk  in  chain  maO, 

with  aleeTes,  cuiuea,  and  leg- 
ging from  the  aame  raann- 
•cript, 

27.  Fotiihed  Rieel  plate  ot  scale, 

tather  amaller  than  the  aelnal 
■iie,  from  the  Jaxeran  or  im- 
bricated jacket  of  SobieeH 
<161S  to  1G9G),  exhibited  in 
the  Dresden  Masemn.  l^koy 
of  these  scalea  are  onuunented 
with  cnesea  in  gilded  copper, 
which  are  riveled  on.  See  in 
the  chapter  on  faebteta  the 
pot-helm    belmging  to  this 


2B.  MoDgoHou  coat  of  rteel  plale 
amonr.  Early  pnit  of  the 
.eightoeoUi     century.       The 

links  arc  witboat  rivet& 
O.  138,  MHiemn  of  AHiSery.  Parh. 


Different  Coaia  of  Arm. 


I.  Pol;gar  coat  of  mail.  UeTrick 
CoUectioii.  This  annoar  ia 
remarkable  on  acoonnt  of  tlio 
pointa  round  the  collar  de- 
■ceudjug  on  to  the  dionldera. 


30.  Indian  coftt.  Me^ck  Oolleetion. 
The  atiaight  oollai  appears  to 
iodioate  ft  oompaiatiTeljr 
DMd»n  origin. 

SI.  Indian  ooat  in  rhinocenM  hide.* 
Thi«  araKmr,  which  ii  orna- 
mented  with  inlaid  plates,  haa 
a  Toiy  modem,  and  Ui  from 
graceftd  obaraicteT  about  it. 
The  Haste  d'Artillerie  at 
Fans  poMDMOs  a  few  idmilBT 
Eastern  eoati. 

MeyriA  OoIIedum. 
*  Aoooiding  to  the  Ueyrick 
Catalogoe,  this  Mnd  of  araoor 
is  mauohctored  at  Mnndavien,  in 
the  Golf  of  Cntcb,  in  Western  India. 
The  ooats,  like  tiie  round  bocklen, 
an  mode  with  rhinooerosand  bnlUo 
hides,  boiled  in  oiL 


Coai*  of  Anns  and  Ouirattes. 


Saiaeenio cratofmaH;  rixteenth 

century;  hack  Tiew.  It  is 
doubled  at  the  back  with  a 
plain  and  pointed  bood,  wbicb 
serTM  botb  aa  a  protectioo  to 
the  Ethonldeni  and  alto  as  a 
"camall,'' orliood.  Thiscoat, 
exhibited  in  the  Hnafe  d'Ai^ 
tillerie,  Paris,  it  abort,  Keching 
only  a  little  below  the  hipa. 


33.  GothiceniiBWwith««Jient  ridge 
iOmeU)  and  lanee  rest;  flf- 
teentb  oentniy.  AmbraB  Gol- 
lec^on.  This  ia  the  moat  ele- 
giuit  foini  of  cnirasi. 


34.  Gothic  coirass,  flfteenth  century, 
withoat  lance  rest,  with  scaled 
bach  plate  and  w^st-pisce. 

jirwnol  of  Zmieh, 


S.  CoiraM  with  Mtlient  ridge,  fif- 
teenth century,  in  iron,  and 
yety  heavy,  rovered  with  red 
velvet,  and  Btodded  with  iron- 
bedded  nniU. 
National  JtfuMum  of  Bavaria,  al 
JVuni'tA. 


36.  Oothid  cuiraa  without  mlient  ridge, 
vttj  rounded,  and  beliered  to  belong 
to  >  Getnum  aiit,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centnrr.  Areenala  of  MuTiniiliiiTi  L, 
from  drairiDga  by  Olockenthon  In 
1505. 

Ambnu  CoOaiiim. 


37.  Semi-ronnded  cnima  withoat  (opul 
or  salient  ridge,  of  ft  Oennsn  Buit, 
in  embooed  iron ;  end  of  tlie  flfteentli 


Meyrkk  CoOa^iou. 


38.  Betni-tonnded    cnims   withoat  tapul, 

bnt  with  lance  rest,  of   a  Oermaa 

fluted  suit ;  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnrj. 
It  il  called  "Hsximilienne*  and 
Milanese  ;  the  ihape  ia  very  beantifal, 
the  waiat-pleoe  large,  and  doea  not 
end  with  the  taaaetB,  ai  U  nBaallf  the 
case,  the  ta«ets  in  this  ins&uice  being 
Joined  to  the  rest  of  the  salt. 

Artenal  of  ri'enna. 

39.  Semi-ronnded   cuiraa   without    taptd, 

part  of  a  Oennan  suit;  end  of  the 

fideenth  and  beginoing  of  the  ax- 

teenth  ccntory. 

O.  5,  JTotA  d'ArtiOtrie,  FarU,  and  alto  in 

"    ""    -no/aeCotaUo/NiemcerkeTJte. 


40.  Semi-mmdcd  coinsa  with  Iqpiil 
and  wsiat-pieoe ;  first  half  of  the 
axteenth  oentnrj;  pert  of  »  Oei- 
men  rait  of  anoour  belougiiig  to 
the  liOndgniTe  Philip  the  Mag- 
it  (died  1567). 


41.  Bemi-tomided  cnina  with  taptU 
and  ItDoe  reat;  flnt  half  of  the 
sixteenth  ceatoij;  pari  of  a  rait 
hslODgiDg  to  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  BL  George. 

Mtyriek  CailKUiM. 


42.  Cnlnn  with  lance  test,  bnt  withont 
tapai;  part  of  a  German  Boit; 
middle  of  the  mxtecnth  oentniy. 
Conut  of  Nieuwerkerke'e  CoUeo- 
tion.  In  the  anenal  of  the  dt;, 
Tieiiiia>  there  are  many  ipmilnT 
miti,  which  foRnetljr  bdonged  to 
the  drio  troops  of  tbii  town,  and 
all  beat  the  dale  1546. 


4S.  Cniran  with  tapul;  put  of  a  Ku- 
remberg  rait,  of  the  year  1S70. 
Tmpmol  Arienal  of  Vi«mia. 


41   ItalianengravedcniiBSBwitbtopul,' 

end  of  the  lizteenth  centory. 

AnAnu  CoBeetion.' 


45.  CoiiBw  in  plates,  and  with  tapul, 
peaaccxI-riiBped,  or  like  a  Punch's 
hump  (OSm^Mmdi) ;  end  of  tho 
leign  of  UeDtj  IIL  (1589). 


46.  Peasood-ehaped  eninua  with  taput, 
and  loDg  lobelei-ghell  CDisses 
iusteed  of  taasets.  Beign  of 
LoQiB  XIIL  (1610-1643). 


47-  Italian  cuiraw  with  botlons  and 

peiucod-dutped  fapvL 
Count  of  Nieiiaerkerkif$  Q^Udion,  and 
M.  SSlet'l  CoUection  td  Augiburg. 


*  The  cnit«M  of  the  suit  of  unKnir 
in  the  Lodtk,  attribqled  to  Henrj  IV. 
of  Fianee,  is  of  a  similar  Bliape ;  the 
waist-pieoe  is  composed  of  three  large 
met«I  plates. 


Cuirasses  and  Buff  CoaU. 


48.  tUIf  utoour  in  engnred  iron, 

oroamented  with  gilt  naila: 
ktter  half  ef  the  KTenteeoUi 
century;  preserred  at  the 
Aneoal  of  Soleore,  where  it  ia 
wTODglj  atbibated  to  Vsngli 
(15S0;. 

49.  Cuirass  in  plates  belonging  to  a 

Geimnn  Beiier  ;  middle  of  the 
aevCQUenth  century.  Some 
German  anthon  have  called 
these  «uitc  of  plate  or  aoaled 
annoui  Krebie,  or  crabs. 

no.  Buff  coat  iKoBrr,  German; 
buffltUn,  French),  of  deer- 
skiu ;  time  of  the  Thir^  Tefus' 
War,  and  reign  of  Louis  XIIL 
of  Frenoe  (1618  —  1640). 
O.  162.  HiiBte  d'Artillerie. 
Paris.  The  Imperial  Araeiul 
of  Vienna  possesses  the  bnff 
coat  which  GuataTos  Adolpbus 
wore  when  kilted  at  the  battle 
of  Lulien. 


1.  FeiniuilMthercnIiiuB,prababl7 
of  the  nxteeotb  or  nTenteeDth 
century.  Thiipieceofftrmonr, 
which  ia  inlaid  tad  qoilted. 
iBsembles  veiy  much  the 
cniraaaeB  of  the  jauusoiieat 
mentioDed  below. 

Meyrick  Coilecti<m. 


54.  JeuwarT's*  ctiinuB;  witeenth 
eeatniy.  O.  134,  Haste 
.  d'Artilleiie.PBiiB.  Thlapieee 
of  armouT  is  stamped  with  a 
maik,  which  ie  drawn  new 
plate  S3.  This  ia  the  mono- 
gram or  device  by  which  the 
Totlu  iqiresent  the  nstne  of 
Alkh  (Ood>.  8e«  the  ohnr- 
Tation  eoDoeniiDg  thii  mark 
in  the  chapter  on  ahielda, 


65,  Jani^uy'a  aauan ;  Mventeenth 
oentnry.  Q.  133.  Miu^e 
d'Artillerie,  Farii.  Bame  ob- 
the   preceding 


*  The  janinarieg  (a  name  derived 
from  the  two  Torkiah  words,  itni 
Icheri,  aigniTpng  new  soldiers)  com- 
posed the  infantiy  of  tlio  Torkiah 
militia.  They  were  organised  tn 
1362  bjr  Amnrath  I ,  and  almost  all 
manaaed  in  1626. 
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THB  ABM-OUABD. 

The  arm-gaard,  properly  so  called  (German,  Amuchiene ; 
French,  hrassard)^  did  not  form  any  essential  part  of  ancient 
armour;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  in  some 
instances  used  by  the  ancient  nations  as  well  as  by  bar- 
barians during  the  brazen  age ;  it  was  then  in  the  form  of  a 
screw,  as  already  shown  above. 

During  that  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  plate  armour  was 
not  yet  invented,  the  coat  of  mail  often  had  sleeves  which 
formed  a  protection  for  the  arm.  These  terminated  in  the 
chain  mail  mitten,  or  gauntlet  without  fingers,  and  were 
superseded  at  first  by  boiled  leather  plates,  and  later  by 
steel  ones.  There  were  both  single  and  double  arm-guards, 
and  also  the  arm-guard  complete,  which  protected  the  upper 
and  lower  portion  of  the  arm,  and  was  joined  together 
by  the  elbow-piece.  The  large  tilting  arm-guards  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  used  only  for  the  left 
arm,  and  had  often  a  fixed  gauntlet  without  joints ;  they  were 
generally  worn  instead  of  the  manteau  d^armes.  The  shape 
and  size  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder  pieces  are  always  a  help 
towards  recognising  the  date  of  aiKNnplete  arm-guard,  which 
was  generally  hinged,  and  protected  the  arm  entirely. 


Armrguardi. 

1.  Atm-gnard   with  mitton   (Jn»-      >i| 
kAu&ouI  Miudten-Fau$lhaiul-       ^^^ 
tehuK)  of  t,  omt  of  mail. 


2.  Complete  Qothieum-gnard  with 
elbow,  upper  orm-pieoe,  and 
gumtlet,  bom  a  monmnaat  of 
1160    in    Oifoiddiire.     The 

dbow-pieoeB  aie  verf  laige. 


I.  Qothio  aim-guard  with  elbow 
and  upper  arm-piece,  to  protect 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
arm;  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
tealnrj. 


5.  Complete  ann-gUBid,  protecting, 
IQiB  the  preceding;  ooee,  the 
upper  and  lover  part  of  the 
arm.  It  is  oraBmented  with 
bends  of  emboased  vork,  which, 
as  well  aa  the  shape  of  the 
elbow-pieoe,  indicate  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centnr;  or  the 
beginning  of  the  tdxteenth,  for 
these  kinds  of  armonr  were 
oontemporsneoaa  with  the 
fluted  BUita  called  Haximilian 
and  Hitancse  anuoor. 


Arm^gaards. 


6.  Axtn-gnard,  with  elbov  sod 
upper  ami-piece:  pftttofaflnted, 
or  Haiimiliaii.  suit  of  Bnnom ; 
end  of  tbe  flfleentli,  or  begin- 
ning of  thu  aiiteentli  century. 


7.  Ann-giurd,  irilh  elbow  and  upper 

enn-pieoo;  end  of  the  8izt«eDtb 
centaij. 


ho^er-ana   gnard:    the    loner 
ftrm-pUle  is  pened  irilh  eight 
■qoftre  holes. 
jSpen^  CoUeetion  at  MuniA 


Qennan  tilling  ano-gnard,  with 
Diittea,  for  tbe  left  hand;  eod  of 
the  flfleentb  century. 


10.  Oerman  tilting  arm-gmrd,  with 
mitten,  for  the  left  bond ;  be- 
ginning of  the  aiiteonCh  eeo- 
tury.  All  thceo  guards  pniteel 
tlie  upper  and  lower  arm. 
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THB  GATTNTLET. 

The  shape  of  the  gauntlet  or  armed  glove  (Kampfhandsehuk 
or  Oefingerte  HandtcUze  in  German),  which  covered  not  only 
the  hand,  but  part  of  the  arm,  is,  as  well  as  the  soleret  or 
shoe,  a  great  help  towards  the  classification  of  a  suit  of 
armonr,  for  both  one  and  the  other  have  undergone  great 
changes.  It  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  use  of 
the  gauntlet  proper  does  not  date  farther  back  than  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Martyrologium,  the  Pruden- 
tius  Fsychomachia,  the  Biblia  Sacra,  the  Aelfric,  the  Jere- 
mias  Apocalypsis,  the  embroidery  on  the  mitre  of  Seligenthal, 
and  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  authorities  which  have  already 
been  cited,  and  which  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  always  represent  the  warrior  with  bare 
hands,  but  the  seal  of  Bichard  Gceur  de  Lion  (1157-1173) 
shows  the  hand  of  the  king  already  protected  by  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  the  chain  mail  sleeve,  forming  a  bag  or 
mitten,  in  which  the  thumb  alone  has  a  separate  place.  A 
warrior  in  the  illustrations  of  the  German  .^hieid  of  Henry 
of  Waldeck,  thirteenth  century,  with  a  crested  heaume,  and 
riding  a  horse  covered  with  ringed  or  trellised  armour,  has 
the  hand  covered  with  a  mail  mitten,  or  with  a  continuation 
of  the  sleeve  of  the  coat,  which  seems  to  be  trellised  if  not 
already  plated. 

The  first  real  gauntlet  had  separate  fingers,  and  was 
covered  with  scales,  plates,  or  some  other  overlapping  plates 
of  iron ;  the  back  of  the  hand  was  protected  by  a  plate  of 
metal  or  leather,  such  as  is  represented  on  the  tombstone 
of  the  King  of  the  Bomans,  Gdnther  of  Schwarzburg,  carved 
in  1852,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Frankfort^  where  this  prince 
was  poisoned  in  1349.  We  recognise  this  kind  of  gauntlet 
in  an  Italian  painting  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  pos- 
session of  M.  Odet  at  Sitten.  The  illuminations  in  a  manu- 
script of  Boman  history  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Paris,  probably  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  still  represent 
all  the  men-at-arms  with  their  hands  protected  only  by 
the  mitten,  made  by  a  continuation  of  the  mail  sleeve,  which 
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bIiows  how  &r  the  Bnrgandian  equipment  was  behind  that  of 
other  nations. 

The  mitten  (Faudhandschuk),  a  kind  of  gauntlet  in  which 
the  fingers  were  not  separated,  and  with  plates  of  steel  placed 
so  as  to  move  with  the  principal  movements  of  the  hand, 
makes  its  appearance  in  tiie  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  armour 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  catalogue  of  Dezest,  the  bronze 
statuette  of  William  YI.  (1404-1417^  at  Amsterdam,  and 
the  armour  of  Frederick  I.,  Palatine  oi  the  Bhine,  preserved 
in  the  Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna,  show  that  the  mitten 
was  everywhere  used  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  it  is  to  the  articulated  gauntlet  that  Bayard's 
feivourite  proverb  applies,  '*  Ge  que  gantelet  gagne,  gorgerin 
le  mange,"  also  Uie  terms  of  "Growing  the  gauntlet" 
and  ''  raising  the  gauntlet,"  which  in  the  fifteenth  century 
occur  in  the  French  language. 

There  are,  however,  some  German  suits  of  armour  where 
the  gauntlets  have  already  separate  spaces  for  the  fingers^ 
like  those  in  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen,  and  a  large 
number  of  suits  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  especially  tilting  suits, 
are  provided  with  mittens.  See  the  harness  of  Maximilian  I. 
(1459-1519)  in  the  Ambras  Oollection  and  in  the  Imperial 
Arsenal  of  Y  ienna.  v 

The  articulated  gauntlet  came  into  general  use  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  the  time  when  the  pistol  made  its  appearance,  as 
compilers  insist ;  nevertheless  almost  all  the  fluted  suits  of 
armour  have  the  inarticulated  gauntlet.  The  gauntlet  with 
separate  fingers — ^in  which  the  fore-finger  has  fifteen,  the 
ring  finger  sixteen,  and  the  middle  finger  has  twenty-two 
small  plates  or  scales,  while  the  reverse  or  outside  of  the 
glove  is  composed  only  of  three  or  four  plates — ^was  in  use 
contemporaneously  with  the  mitten,  but  after  a  little  while 
this  latter  fell  into  disuse  and  disappeared.  Several  of  these 
gauntlets  were  provided  with  a  screw  ring  on  a  pivot,  by 
which  means  the  closed  hand  might  be  fixed  on  to  the  swoid 
or  handle  of  the  hammer,  like  the  curious  specimen  which 
the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna  possesses,  and  which  forms 
part  of  a  suit  of  armour  attributed  to  Charles  V. 

Several  of  these  iron  gauntlets  are  studded  with  nail-heads 
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placed  on  the  ontside  of  the  glove,  and  in  inverted  poidtionfl, 
but  the  reason  of  these  excrescences  is  not  known  to  ns.* 

The  tilting  gauntlet  arm-guard,  for  the  left  arm,  was  a 
piece  of  defensive  armour  which  belonged  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  About  a  hundred  years  later  were 
worn  the  ''  gauntlet  tilting  shield,"  the  "  sword  gauntlet," 
and  the  "  gauntlet  for  bear-hunting."  The  last  articulated 
gauntlet  was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  the  glove  with 
deerskin  gaxmtlet,  such  as  was  worn  during  ihe  Thirty 
Tears'  War. 

In  England,  however,  during  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  gloves  armed  with  scales  were  worn ;  a  specimen  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Meyrick  Collection. 

*  They  served  probably  to  increase  the  power  of  a  blow  from  the  fist, 
being  analogous  to  the  cettuM  of  olassio,  or  **  knnckle-duster  *'  of  modem 
times.— Tbanblatob. 
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Ch/unUets. 


1.  Gauntlet  with  separately  articu- 
lated fingers  {Gefingerter 
Kampfhandschvh,  or  Gefin' 
gerie  Tbize)t  from  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Boman  king,  Giin- 
ther  of  Schwaizburg,  erected  in 
1852,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
FrankfortK)n-the-Main. 


2.  Mitten  {Fausthandeckvh),  fif- 
teenth century ;  the  thumb  alone 
is  separate. 


3.  Mitten  gauntlet,  in  which  the 
fingers  are  indicated ;  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 


4.  Mitten  gauntlet 


5.  Id.,  id. 

CcUection    of    Baron    det    MaxiSj 
Muteum  of  ArtiUery^  ParU. 


6.  German  gauntlet;  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 


GaunUeU. 
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7.  Articulated  gauntlet,  sixteenth 
century,  which  doses  by  means 
of  a  screw-ring  and  pivot.  It 
belongs  to  a  suit  of  armour  in 
the  Imperial  Arsenal  at  Vienna. 


8.  German    articulated     gauntlet; 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


9.  Mitten     gauntlet    of    a    fluted 
*< Maximilian"  annour;  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 
AuXhoi's  CoUection, 


10.  Articulated  gauntlet  of  a  fluted 

"Maximilian" armour;  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

11.  GhtunUet  of  a  German  Setter; 

beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy. 

12.  English  gauntlet  in   deerskin 

covered   with    scales;   seven- 
teenth century. 

*  The  fluted  armour  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century 
has  generally  articulated  gauntlets, 
and  the  bear*s  paw-shaped  soleret. 
(Se^  Nos.  11  and  13  in  the  chapter 
on  Solerets.) 
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Oatmilets, 


13.  Gaantlet  of  the  sixteenth  oentoij,  in 
iron,  for  the  left  hand,  nsed  in  bear- 
hunting.  It  is  armed  with  darts,  and 
two  daggers  sharpened  like  a  saw. 
The  weapon  is  more  fimcifol  than 
uaefbl,  and  most  probably  extremely 
locali  as  it  is  very  seldom  met  with. 

AmbroB  CoSeeftVm. 


14.  German  gauntlet,  in  iron,  for  the  left 
hand,  with  a  large  arm-guard,  or  small 
buckler,  and  a  sword  fietsteued  to  it. 
This  gauntlet,  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
appeals  also  to  have  been  intended  for 
bear-hunting.  These  pieces  of  annour 
are  Teiy  rare;  they  must  hayebeen 
very  little  known,  and  probably  only 
in  ihe  North. 
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OBEAYES,  OB  LEGOINOS. — HOBE,  MAIL  AND  BTBAPPED. — FOOT 
COYEBIKOS  CALLED  80LEBET8,  AND  BH0E8. — ^WAB  BOOTS 
AND  HOSE. 

All  the  manuscripts  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century 
show  the  warrior  without  either  leggings  or  greaves  {Bein- 
Bchienen  and  Keitensirumpfe)^  and  3  he  be  not  represented 
without  any  protection  whatever  on  the  legs,  he  has  them 
bound  only  with  thongs  of  leather.  Even  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  which  nevertiieless  do  not  date  farther  back  than 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  William  the  Conqueror 
alone  has  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  protected,  while 
none  of  his  warriors  wear  leggings,  either  of  mail  or  other 
materials.  Dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  cuishes  and 
leggings  with  foot-soles  of  one  piece  are  almost  invariably 
made  of  iron  chain-mail. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  first  plated 
greaves  appeared  in  France  (Beinschienen  in  German,  and 
tumdieres  or  grevea  in  French),  the  buckled  knee-caps  (JTme- 
9lucke),  and,  the  cuishes  (Diking  or  Schenhdachienen) :  they 
were  at  first  made  in  boiled  leather,  and  afterwards  in  iron 
or  steel.  In  Grermany,  greaves  and  solerets  had  already 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  monu- 
ment at  Merseburg  shows. 

At  first  only  the  front  of  the  leg  was  protected  by  the 
plate,  which  was  fastened  by  thongs  on  the  chain-mail 
legging.  The  tombstone  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  erected  in 
1847,  seems  to  prove  that  the  English  knight  of  that 
period  still  wore  the  leggings  and  greaves  in  mail,  while  the 
monument  of  Merseburg,  of  the  eleventh  century;  the 
miniatures  on  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Berlin,  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  the  ^Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  1360, 
already  depict  the  plate  armour  which  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt ;  for  after  the 
Merseburg  monument  and  the  thirteenth-century  manuscript 
at  Berlin,  the  tomb  of  Berthold,  who  died  in  1258,  offers  the 
most  ancient  evidence,  on  which  this  novel  kind  of  armour 
is  represented. 

The  solerets  (Eisenschuh)  were  articulated  plates  or  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  in  iron ;  they  do  not  appear  to  date  farther 
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than  the  bogixming  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  shoes 
which  Bodolph  the  Swabian  wears  on  a  monument  of  1080  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Merseburg  do  not  show  any  plates.  The 
first  known  soleret  is  pointed,  like  the  soleret  '*  a  la  pou- 
laine  "  (so  called  from  poulaine,  the  prow  of  a  galley),  and 
which  is  wrongly  considered  to  belong  only  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

An  incontrovertible  proof  that  this  fekshion  already  existed 
in  the  twelfth  century  is  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Byzantine  princess  Anna  Oomnena  (1080-1148),  where  the 
authoress  says,  "  the  Frank  is  terrible  when  on  horseback, 
but  should  he  fall,  the  knight  scarcely  appears  the  same 
person,  so  weighted  is  he  by  his  shield,  and  the  long-pointed 
shoes;  which  prevent  his  walking,  and  render  him  an  easy 
prisoner."  The  German  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  also  depicts  the  knights  with 
shoes  a  la  poulaine,  a  fashion  which  came  originally  from 
Hungary,  where  it  universaUy  prevailed  during  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is,  however,  also  attributed  to  Faloo  IV.,  Count 
of  Anjou  (1087),  and  to  Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  of  England, 
who  adopted  it  to  hide  a  deformity,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  Gomadu  or  Cornatus.  At  the  battle  of  Sempach 
(1386)  the  knights  after  dismounting  from  horseback  cut  off  the 
long  ends  of  their  solerets.  The  shoe  *^  h.  la  poulaine,'*  which  had 
disappeared  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
make  way  for  the  "  demi-poulaine  "  or  "  ogivale  de  lancette," 
reappears  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  and  reigns  anew 
during  the  fourteenth,  in  which  century,  however,  from  1440 
to  1470,  was  worn  also  the  shape  "arc  tiers  point,*'  and 
towards  1485  the  *'  deminsabot "  or  the  **  domi  pied  d'ours." 
The  "sabot"  or  "pied  d'ours,"  a  style  belonging  to  the 
fluted  armour,  was  worn  from  1490  to  1560,  and  was  followed 
by  the  "  bee  de  cane."  This  last  soleret  was  replaced  by 
the  boot  and  top-boot.  The  knowledge  of  the  differently 
shaped  foot-coverings  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  Europe 
during  the  different  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Ee- 
naissance  are  highly  important  for  the  classification  of 
sculptures,  min'aturcs,  and  arms,  for  military  equipment  has 
always  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  fashion  which  governs 
civil  costumes. 


Leggings,  Thonged  and  Mailed. 


1.  Lci2;ging  bound  with  thongs,  in 

use  before  the  eleventh  centar;. 

2.  Iron  mail  lagging,  which  belongs 

to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centujf,  and  ilisappeats  parti; 
at  the  brginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, vhcn  it  is  replaced  b; 
tlje  greaved  BolereL 

3.  First  greaved  soleiet  known,  from 

the  tomb  of  Rodolpb  the 
Swabian,  1080,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  MerucbuTg. 


4,  Soleret  "i  la  poulaino,"  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

a.  Soleret  "demi-ponlaine'  or  <igi- 
vnlo  tancelle ;  end  of  the  foar- 
teenth  ccntutj. 


G  and  7.  Snleiets  "  ^  lu  poulaii 
fifteenth  century. 
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Greaves  and  Solerets. 


8.  Soleiet  ''arc  tiers  point,"  worn 
from  1450  to  1485. 


9.  Soleret,  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centniy,  from  bas-reliefs  in 
marble  on  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Alphonso  v.,  King  of  Am- 
gon,  at  Naples,  erected  on  his 
entry  there,  in  1443.  This  same 
shape  of  iron  shoe  may  be  seen 
also  on  a  piece  of  earthenware 
of  Nuremberg  which  forms  part 
of  the  author's  collection,  and 
the  subject  of  which  represents 
Charlemagne, 


10.  Greave  with  soleret  **demi- 
sabot,"  in  use  about  1480  and 
1485 :  it  forms  part  of  a  German 
fluted  suit,  called  **  Maximi- 
lian/' in  the  author's  collection. 
The  mitten  gauntlets  of  this 
suit,  as  well  as  the  shape  ot 
the  soleret,  indicate  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  slightly 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


11.  *' Sabot,"  or  bear's  paw-shaped 

soleret,     sixteenth      eentuiy 
(1490-1560). 

Mu»eum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 

12.  Persian  greave,  from  a  manu- 

script of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
a  copy  of  the  Schah  Nameh. 
Lihrary  of  Munich, 


Greaves  and  Top^boois. 


13.  Gieave  with  soleret  shaped  like 
B  bear's  paw,  &om  a  mxit  of 
Maximilian  or  Hilaoese  ar- 
mour, in  oae  from  1490  to 
1560, 


H.  GreSiVe  with  solerat  hee  de  cane, 
fitMn  a  suit  of  amHnu  in  me 
about  1560.  This  kind  of 
■oleret  mnst  not  be  confomukd 
with  those  called  ogivale  Hen 
point  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


15.  Top-boot  of  ouBbineet  of  1680. 


i.  French  top-boot  in  leather  of 
the  reign  of  Looia  XV.  (1715 
—1774).  They  ate  in  the 
ihape  of  gutera  laced  Dp  one 
side,  the  tope  being  famished 
nith  three  buttons.  Thej  are 
squaro-toed  and  bigh-heeted ; 


I  of 


the  reign  of  Louis  XFV^  and 

Qio  very  like  those  of  Mciioo. 

A.  323,  Muteim  of  AHUUry,  Pari: 
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THE  SPUR. 

The  spnr,  from  the  Italian  sperone,  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  called  carcaire,  from  tlie  the  Latin  calcar  (German, 
Spom),  is  composed  of  the  shank  (German,  Biigel),  the 
spur-neck  (Hals  in  German),  and  the  prick  or  rowel  [Stachel 
or  Rod  in  German). 

The  spur  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Bomans, 
who  introduced  it  most  probably  among  the  Gaids.  Neither 
the  horsemen  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  nor  those  on  Persian 
or  Egyptian  monuments,  have  spurs,  while  the  Greeks  of 
the  Heroic  Ages,  who  had  neither  cavalry  nor  oven  a  verb 
in  their  language  to  express  mounting  on  horseback,  were 
also  ignorant  of  this  appliance. 

The  most  ancient  spurs  were  those  made  with  a  single 
point  of  a  conical  shape,  which  was  very  thick  and  riveted  on 
at  right  angles  to  the  shank.  About  the  tenth  century  the 
spur  began  to  show  a  slighter  and  sharper  point,  towards 
the  eleventh  century  it  became  longer,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  curved  upwards.  The  rowel  we  find  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  wheel,  by  the  bumber  and  length 
of  its  points,  indicates  quite  as  well  as  the  shank  and  point, 
the  epoch  to  which  the  spur  belongs.  English  heraldry  con- 
siders the  mullet  or  heraldic  star  to  be  derived  from  the  five- 
pointed  rowel  of  the  spur,  though  most  of  these  rowels  belong 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  England  the  six-pointed 
rowel  was  unknown  before  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  (1422) ; 
but  some  are  to  be  seen  in  the  illuminations  of  the  Histoire 
Bomaine,  a  Burgundian  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
present  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  of  Paris. 

In  Germany  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  eight- 
pointed  rowel  was  used,  a  fact  proved  by  the  spurs  of  that 
time  that  are  in  the  National  Museum  of  Munich,  which 
belonged  to  the  knights  of  Heideck  and  the  Duke  Albrecht  II. 
of  Bavaria. 

These  spurs  all  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  finish  in  their 
make,  considering  the  early  period  at  which  they  were  manu- 
factured, and  are  also  noticeable  on  account  of  the  shape 
of  their  shank,  which  indicates  that  they  were  worn  over 
an  iron   greave,  of  which   the  part  covering  the  tendon 
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formed  an  acute  angle.  Before  the  time  of  greaves  or  plates, 
as  also  later,  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  when  top-boots 
had  displaced  greaves,  the  branches  of  the  spur  were  rounded. 

The  spur-neck,  which  in  the  time  when  tournaments  were 
most  in  fashion,  about  the  fifteenth  century,  was  extrava- 
gantly long,  became  shorter  again  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  which  time  spurs  had  often  rowels  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
even  eighteen  points. 

The  spur  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  was  small  and  some- 
times embellished  with  perforations,  whilst  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  it  was  in  the  Mexican  shape,  with  a  large  spur- 
neck  cut  in  open-work  and  with  very  large  rowels,  generally 
of  nine  points.  After  the  fifteenth  century  the  number  of 
the  points  cannot  be  taken  always  as  a  guide,  as  they  varied 
according  to  the  time  and  the  country.  Of  all  accoutrements 
the  spur  is  the  most  difficult  to  claissify  in  correct  chrono- 
logic order. 
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1  B  and  2.  German  spnra  in  iion«  of 
the  eighth  century,  found  at 
Groschnowitz,  near  Oppeln. 

Museum  of  Berlin, 

1  ▲.  Gold  spur  belonging  to  Char- 
lemagne. 
Museum  of  ihe  Louvre,  Paris. 

3.  Danish  spur  in  bronze,  of  the 
eighth  century,  with  an  iron 
point. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

German  spur  in  iron,  of  the  eighth 
century,  found  at  Gnevikon  in 
Buppin. 

Museum  of  Berlin, 

5.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the  tenth 
centuiy,  found  at  Brandenburg. 

AuOtor*s  (JoUeetion, 

6.  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  spur  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

Tower  of  London, 

7.  German  spur  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, found  at  Constance. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

8.  derman  spur  in  iron,  of  the 
eleyenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmarittgen. 

9.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  copied  from 
the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Brunswick,  painted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  iu 
1195. 

10.  Englisli  spur,  found  at  Chester- 
ford  ;  twelfth  century. 

Neville  Museum  at  Audley  End, 

11.  Spur  copied  from  a  reliquary  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  King  of 
Hanover. 

12.  Spur  in  iron,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Hanover  Museum. 

13.  Swiss  spur  in  iron,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  found  in  the  lake  of  Morat. 

Gymnasium  CoUection  at  Morat, 
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14.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the  commenoemeni  of  the  fourteenth 

century,  found  at  Brandenburg. 

Authors  Collection, 

15.  German  spur  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  eight- 

pointed  rowel,  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  knight  of  Heideck. 

Muteum  of  Munich. 

16.  German  spur  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  tweWe- 

pointtid  rowel.    It  belonged  to  Dake  Albrecht  II.  of  Bavaria. 

MiMcum  of  Munifh, 
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17.  Italian  spur  in  iron,  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

18.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  found  at 
Constance. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

19.  Spur  in  copper,  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Meyriek  Collection. 

20.  Spur  in  iron  with  a  double 
neck,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, found  at  Mayence. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

21.  Spur  in  iron,  of  the  fifteentli 
century,  with  six  -  pointi'd 
rowel. 

Widter  CoOeetion  at  Vienna. 

22.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  eight- 
pointed  rowel,  fouud  in  the 
isle  of  Rugen. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

23.  Spur  in  iron,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteentli  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

24.  Moorish  spur  of  the  fifteentli 
century.  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery, Paris.  Similar  ones  in 
the  Ambras  Collection  are 
said  to  be  of  Polish  origin,  and 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

25.  Spur  with  stirrup  attached,  in 
gilt  copper,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  belonged  to  Duke 
Christopher  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of 
Munich. 
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26.  German  spur  in  copper,  aboufc 

10  inches  long,  of  the  end  of 

the  fifteenth  century. 

SGter  and  Ami/ras  CoUedions. 

27.  English  spur  in  copper,  about  5 

inches  long,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Meyrick  CoUecivm, 

28.  Spur  in  gilt  iron,  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

Museum  of  Artillery^  Paris. 

29.  Spur    in    iron,   of   the    seven- 

teenth century,  with  rounded 
branches.' 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

30.  English  spur  in  steel  of  the  six- 

teenth century. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

31.  German  spnr  in  iron,  of  tho 

aixtecntli  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

32  A.  English  spnr  in  gilt  iron.  It 
belonged  to  Ealph  Sadler  in 
the  rei<?n  of  Edward  VI.  (1547 
—1553). 

Meyrick  Collect  ion, 

32  B.  German  spur,  copied  from 
one  on  a  suit  of  armour  for  a 
man  on  horseback. 

33.  German  spur,  said  to  be  of  six- 

teenth-century date.  It  has 
three  rowtls,  and  is  of  a  very 
rare  shape.  The  author  be- 
lieves it  to  be  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  on  account  of 
the  rounded  branches. 

34.  Large  spur  in  blackened  iron, 

the  branches  of  which  are 
hollow,  and  served  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  concealed  despatches. 
The  Iieel  of  the  shank,  which 
unscrewed,  formed  the  mouth. 

35.  German  spur  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

Museum  of  Dresden, 
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36.  English  spur  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century.  In  the 
Meyrlck  Collection  it  is  said 
to  be  of  the  fifteenth;  but  the 
shape  of  the  bent  bmnch  ren- 
ders this  unlikely. 

87.  Spanish  spur  of  tlie  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centory, 
copied  from  a  work  by  a 
Spaniard,  in  which  it  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Alphonso 
Perez  de  Guzman,  who  was 
bom  in  1278,  died  in  1320 ; 
but  at  that  time  the  rowel  was 
much  smaller,  and  had,  in 
fact,  barely  come  into  um. 
The  branches  are  rounded. 

38.  English  spur  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

Meyrick  CoUedion, 

39.  Spur  in  gilt  copper,  of  the  six- 

teenth century,  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  Louis  XIV.  (1643— 
1715). 

Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

40.  Spur  in  iron  of  the  reign  of 

Louis  XrV.  (1643— 1715).    It 
resembles  the  Mexican  spurs. 
Auihon's  CoHedion. 

41.  German   spur   in  iron  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringen, 

42.  English  spur  of  the  end  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  called 
gaiter  epur. 

Meyrick  CoUection. 

43.  Polish  spur  of  the  seventeenth 

century. 
Mweums  of  Prague  and  Sig- 
maringen, 


Sjpurs. 

44.  Gtonnan  spur  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Muieum  of  Berlin, 

45  A.  Persian  spoi  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 

Autko/s  CoUedion, 

46  b.  Germnn  spur  of   the  seven- 

teenth century.  The  width 
and  shape  of  the  branches 
show  that  this  spur  belongs 
to  a  time  when  greaves  were 
no  longer  worn.  For  the 
branches  of  the  epuia  which 
were  worn  over  greaves  formed 
an  acute  angle,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  arched  or  curved« 

46.  Ancient  African  spur  in  iron. 

This  same  kind  is  in  use  at 
the  present  day. 

47.  Arab  spur,  in  use  at  the  present 

day. 

48.  Bra2ilian  epwt,  in  use  at  the 

present  day. 
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H0BS1B-AEM0T7B. 

The  horae-armour  for  battle  and  tournaments  (Panzerdeche 
in  Grerman)  is  often  wrongly  termed  caparisons  (aerived  from 
the  Spanish  word  cape),  a  word  which  properly  means  only 
the  rich  coverings  or  honsings  spread  oyer  the  back  of  the 
spare  horse  {destrier,  from  tiie  Latin  dextrd),  which  was  led 
along  on  the  right  hand  by  the  sqnire.  Horse-armonr  during 
the  Middle  Ages  had  not  attaint  the  same  degree  of  perfec* 
tion  as  armour  for  men;  it  was  not  nntil  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete equipment,  which  consisted  of  the  chanfrein  (Glermany 
Uo8$time\  the  part  which  covers  the  forehead  of  uie  horse 
(and  which  was  either  open  or  shut,  ue^  with  or  without 
^  blinkers,"  to  prevent  the  horse  from  shying) ;  the  ieslibre. 
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or  head-pieco  (German,  Kopf stuck),  a  name  which  was  given 
to  the  plate  which  covered  the  juncture  of  the  chanfrein, 
neck-armour,  and  jaw-plates,  atid  was  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  head-armour  of  the  steed ;  the  mane-armour 
(Mdhnenpanzer  or  Kammkappe  in  German ;  French,  harde  de 
criniere) ;  thd  poitrail  {Brustpamer  or  Vordergeibuge  in  German), 
or  breastplate,  fitted  either  with  hinges  or  like  a  flounce ;  the 
crupper  and  thigh-pieces  (German,  Krupp  und  Lendenpamer  or 
Hintergebuge),  which  were  either  formed  in  one  piece,  which 
came  all  round  like  a  flounce,  or  else  in  two  pieces,  that  is 
to  say,  separated  under  the  tail ;  the  rear-protector  (German 
Schwamriempanzer) ;  the  side  pieces  or  flajichards  (Flanken" 
panzer  or  Seitenbldtier  in  German),  which  joined  the  front 
plate  or  breast-piece  to  the  thigh-pieces  and  croupiere;  the 
saddle  with  stirrups ;  the  bridle  and  bit ;  the  snaffle  bridle  and 
hossetiesj*  and  the  nose-band  or  horse-muzzle,  which  latter 
article  was  very  much  in  vogue  in  Germany  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  according  to  the  Diversarum  gentium 
armatura  equestris,  a  MS.  of  about  1617,  was  used  by  all  the 
German  cavalry. 

This  assertion  appears  to  be  supported  by  doubtful 
authority;  for  the  muzzle,  which  was  placed  over  the 
nostrils,  was  only  an  ornament,  and  could  be  of  no  use 
in  war;  most  probably  it  was  only  used  at  festivals  to 
heighten  the  beauty  of  the  caparison,  as  proved  by  the 
drawings  of  Jobst  Ammon  in  his  TraitS  d' equitation  civile. 
The  German  armourers  had  brought  horse-armour  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  a  picture  of  the  year  1480, 
preserved  in  the  Arsenal  of  Vienna,  represents  Master 
Albrecht,  armourer  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  mounted 
on  a  horse  furnished  with  articulated  greaves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  horse- 
armour  was  of  mail,  as  in  many  countries  that  of  man  still 
was ;  but  it  was  covered  over  with  a  caparison  of  cloth.  The 
chanfrein  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  was  not  used  in 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  before  this  date  the  h^td-stall  of  the 
horse  is  always  represented  as  being  made  of  mail,  or  of 
plates  of  boiled  leatiier. 

*  Bossettes:  these  are  ornaments  on  the  side  of  the  bit  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  piece  of  leather,  or  blinker,  which  covers  the  eyee 
of  the  mule. 


3.  Opcnchamrron<B(m-»(im«)oftIio 
middle  of  the  Qllconth  ceotiu;. 


5.  Closed  chamfron;  Biitcenth  cea- 

6.  Open  chsmfron,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, richly  embosavd.  It 
is  part  of  a  Bet  of  hoiae- 
armonrof  the  Imporial  Arsenal 
of  Vienna.  The  Meyrielt  and 
the  Ambras  CollerliDns.  the 
Imperial  Arsenal  of  TicmuL 
tlio  Armouiy  of  Madrid,  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  Muscnm 
of  Artillery,  the  Collection  of 
M,  le  Comle  de  Nieower- 
keike,  etc.,  all  possess  good 
specimens  of  this  piece  of  the 
borse-arlnour,  on  which  tlio 
BUkken  of  that  day  bo  delighted 
to  exercise  theii  inTentiTe  and 
dcconttire  tnste. 


7.  Crinct  or  mane-gnard  (MSAnai- 
panier  or  Kammkappe)  of  the 
end  of  the  fifleenth  or  bceinuiDg 
of  the  nxteentb  ceutur;. 


8.  Ciinet  and  gnget  of  the  end  of 
the  fifleeoth  centiuy,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Maxim jlioii  L 
It  ie  alternately  Id  mail  and 
plate  arrnouT.  Ambma  Gollec- 
tiot).  A  fflmilai  one  in  the 
Nienwerketka  Collection. 


9,  Pmtrel  (Bnutptmx^  or  Vorgt' 
bOgt)  of  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth oentiuy. 


10.  Polbel  a  jupe,  or  in  the  ehtfpe 
of  a  floonce,  of  the  lixtecnth 


11.  Piutrel  of  the  end  of  the  flf- 
teeuth  oeatoiy.  It  ii  part 
of  a  (et  of  horae-anaoiir  said 
to    have    belonged  to  Maii- 

Amhra*  CoBtcUon. 


13.  Flandjaid  fiomft  enitof  atmont 
called  D  jupe.  En  tlie  abapo  ot  a 
flonnce. 


14.  CnmpieTt  or  hind-piece  with 
cniasards  (Krapp  wid  Lendea- 
panur  or  Hinlergebuge),  tiom 
a  soit  of  LoTte-anuonr  of  tbe 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  belonged  to 
I. 
Ambraa  CoBeetion. 


IS.  CroapUre  or  hind-pieco  a  jape, 
of  the  diteenth  ccntiuy. 


16.  Cnupiere  or  hind-pieue  a  jupe 
and  Irelliaed,  of   the  seeood 
half  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  diteenth  century. 
Anbrtu  OoUeclion. 


17.  lUl-gnud 


(Schuiamriem- 
iteyrick  CoBedum. 


:.  Leg-guard  of  Oermim  bone- 
Brmoar ;  copied  fiom  »  paint- 
ing  of  liBO  in  the  Aneoal  of 
Vienna,  reprcseotingthe  lione 
of  HaKlar  Aibrecht,  the  ar- 
moiirer  of  the  Archdnko 
Maximilian, 


(JfaHOwb  or 
Naianband).  The  Untenra 
of  Sigmaringen,  Tower  of 
Tjoodon,  Aneoal  of  Turin, 
Miuemn  of  Artilleiy,  at  Paria, 
Ambma  and  Mejrick  Col- 
lectioDB,  ftll  have  umilar  ones. 


20,  Front  piece  of  horae-armoiir, 
covpiidng  head-stall.  poUni, 
Deck-g:aard,«ilh  »  aaddJetued 
at  toumamenta  that  protected 
the  legs  and  cheat  of  Uie  rider ; 
from  an  engraving  in  the 
Toumierbueh  (book  on  touma- 
menta) of  the  commencement 
of  the  siiteenlli  century. 
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THB  SADDLE. 

The  saddle  Tfrom  the  Latin  sella)  seems  to  hare  been  un- 
known in  ancient  times  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Assyrian  bas-reliefis  show  neither  saddles  nor  stirrups,  and 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  horse  is  inyariably  harnessed 
to  the  chariot.  The  Greeks,  who  had  no  cavalry,  nor  even  a 
word  in  their  language  to  express  the  action  of  riding,  could 
not  have  known  much  about  an  article  which  even  the  Romans 
did  not  possess  till  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Zonoras, 
an  author  of  that  time,  is  the  first  to  describe  a  saddle, 
properly  so  called,  in  giving  the  account  of  a  combat  fought 
in  the  year  340  between  Constans  and  his  brother  Con- 
stantino. 

The  use  of  the  saddle  in  Scandinavia  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  iron  age,  that  is,  to  a  time  perhaps  anterior  to  the  sixth 
century,  judging  from  the  bronze  ponmiels  and  BtirrupB  that 
are  preserved  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum;  and  the  Codex 
Aureus  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  represents  the  German 
courser  with  a  saddle  and  stirrups.  In  France  there  is  a 
bas-relief  of  this  date  (?)  at  Saint^ulien  de  Brioude  (Haute 
Loire),  on  which,  as  also  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  saddles 
and  stirrups  are  represented. 

The  saddle  used  in  battle  was  almost  exactly  ["the  same 
shape  at  first  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cantle,  which  was  much  lower.  The 
saddle  used  at  tournaments  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  had  two  sorts  of  sheaths  or  guards,  which  covered 
entirely  the  legs,  the  thighs,  the  hips,  and  even  came  as  high 
as  the  chest :  these  were  originally  made  of  wood,  but  sub- 
sequently of  iron. 

The  ^YB  specimens  of  these  curious  saddles  that  have  come 
down  to'  us  are  to  be  found  at  Begensburg,  at  Constance,  at 
Schafifhausen,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  at  the  Germanic 
Museum  at  Nuremberg. 
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War-saddles, 


1.  German  war-saddle  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century. 

Codex  Aureus  of  Saint  GaO, 


2.  Korman  war-8addle  of  the  eleventh 

century. 

Bayeux  Tapedry. 


3.  Bohemianwar-saddle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

M8.  of  Bciedav  in  the  Library  of 
Baudnitz. 


4.  German  war-saddle  of  the  thirteenth 

century. 
M8.  of  Tridan  and  ledlde  in  (he  Munich 
Library, 


5.  German  war-saddle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

MS.  of  Ote  German  ^neid  in  the 
Library  at  Berlin, 


Italian  voi-Baddle,  copied  from  a 
piece  of  printed  cloth  of  tlio  four- 
leenth  centmy. 

OiUt  CotUelim  at  SiUm. 


8.  Italian  var-saddte  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry.     Copied 
ftom  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bar- 
'      loloBieo  Colleoni  at  VtJiice. 


I.  German  war-saddle  of  tlie  flfteenti) 
cenluiy. 

jHiueum  0/  ArlSlerj/,  FarU. 


10.  German  war-saddle  of  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  siiteenth  cen- 
tury, foaud  at  Strasborg. 

Mttttam  of  AHOlery,  Parii. 


.  Persian  war-saddle,  from  a  copy 
of  tbe  Schah  Nameh,  <mitten 
about  IGOO. 

Mateum  of  Jfunteh. 


TiUitiffsaddtee. 
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12.  Tilting-eaddle,  either  German  or  Swiss,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  from  the  Arsenal  of  Schaffhauaen,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  in  the  tournament  held  in  that  town  in  1392.  It  is  of  wood 
covered  over  with  pig-ekin,  and  ia  not  very  unlike  the  saddles  that 
are  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  in  the  Museum  of  Ratisbon, 
excepting  that  the  horseman  is  meant  to  sit  down  instead  of 
standing,  as  he  must  have  done  in  those  mentioned.  It  measures 
about  3  feet  8  inches  in  height,  but  the  part  meant  to  protect  the 
stomach  and  chest  is  only  22  inches,  whilst  in  the  otlier  saddles  it 
is  about  26  inches  high. 
JfuMUffi  of  ike  Ilidorieal  Society  of  Schaffhaueen,  and  aho  in  the  Benn€ 
CoUection  at  Constance, 

13.  German  tilting-saddle  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  originally  in  the  Penker  Collection  at 
Berlin.  It  is  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  4  feet  in  length,  and 
protected  entirely  the  legs  and  chest  of  the  rider,  who  stood  up  iii 
the  stirrups. 

Tower  of  London. 

14.  Saddle,  similar  to  the  preceding  one ;  it  belonged  to  the  Pauletorfer 

family,  which  became  extinct  in  1622.  It  bears  the  colours  of 
that  family.  The  height  is  only  3  feet  4  inches,  and  it  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
hung  up  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Minorite  at  Batisbon,  where  the 
vaults  of  the  Paulstorfer  are,  but  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Batisbon.  M.  Hans  Weiningen  has  kindly  copied  it  for  me.  In 
the  Gkrmanic  Museum  there  is  a  similar  one,  which  belonged  to 
the  same  family. 


15.  German  saddle  in  iroiy,  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Hejrick,  Anibr«s,  and  Nieu- 
werkerke  Cullectinns,  and 
also  these  in  the  Museiumi  of 
Huabijou  Kt  Berlin,  and  Bruns- 
Tick.  Tiiia  lait  belonged  In 
Duke  Magnns,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Liefenbaosen, 
The  saddle  in  the  Tower  of 
London  baa  the  folloving  in- 
scription: 


16.  German  tilting-Ktddle  of  the 
sixteenth  centorj,  from  the 
Toamierbaeh.  It  is  like  Noa. 
12,  13,  and  14,  but  it  differs 

from  thcae  saddles  of  the  folir- 
t(i;nth,  in  being  mooh  loireT, 
and  that  it  docs  not  entirely 
cover  the  legs  aud  chest 

Tlicse  fire  specimens,  which  may 
be  found  at  SchafDiaDGcn,  Constance, 
Nuremberg,  aitd  London,  ar«  the 
only  ones  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  find  in  European  ooUections. 
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THE  STIBBUP. 

The  stirrup,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  strivarium  or 
straperium  (Steighugel  in  German),  is  composed  of  the  flat 
piece  where  the  foot  rests,  and  the  ring  through  which  the 
strap  that  fastens  it  to  the  saddle  passes. 

As  the  saddle  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  hefore  the 
Christian  era,  the  stirrup  was  not  used  hefore  the  fourteenth 
century ;  at  which  time  the  author  Zonoras  lived,  who  is  the 
first  who  mentions  a  saddle,  in  his  description  of  the  combat 
in  840  A.D.  between  Constans  and  his  brother  Constantino. 

The  shape  of  the  stirrup  has  varied  very  much,  according 
to  the  time  and  people.  At  first  it  was  only  a  strap,  *  to 
which  was  subsequently  added  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  afterwards  it  was  of  a  triangular  shape,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick. 

The  pyrophare  stirrup  had  a  lantern  to  it,  which  gave 
light  and  warmed  the  feet  of  the  rider,  but  not  a  single 
specimen  is  to  be  foimd  in  any  museum.  The  stirrups 
used  by  women,  as  well  as  those  used  in  battle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  took  the  place  of  the  scleret,  are 
closed  at  one  end,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  foot. 

*  See  the  knight  on  the  bas-relief  of  Brioude. 
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Stirrups* 


1.  MuBsalman-Spfinish  stimip  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  specdmen 
IB  about  18  inches  high,  and  13 
inches  wide.  It  belonged  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I., 
who  sent  it,  not  long  before 
bis  death,  to  Austria,  where  it 
is  now  in  the  Ambras  Collection. 
This  valuable  stirrup  in  iron, 
judging  from  the  work,  belongs 
to  the  Romanic  period,  and 
was  most  likely  taken  over  to 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  captured  it  from  the 
Moors.  Similar  stirrups  are  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Cule- 
mann  at  Hanover,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Lyons,  and  in  the 
possession  of  an  antiquary  at 
Geneva. 


2.  German  stirrup  of  the  twelfth 
century,  from  the  frescoes  in 
the  Oathedral  of  Brunswick. 


3.  German  stirrup  in  iron,  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen, 


4.  Spanish  stirrup  in  iron,  of  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  attributed  in  the  Armoury 
of  Madrid,  where  it  is  preserved, 
to  King  James  the  Conqueror, 
who  died  in  1276. 


Stirrups. 


5.  Amb  stirrup  in  iron,  of  the  com- 

menoement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tnrjr.  It  \b  richly  engraved 
with  gold  and  silver. 

JutAor'l  CnlUdum. 

6.  English  $ciUrel  stirrup  in  iron,  of 

the  fifteenth  century, 

Warieick  CalUa. 

7.  English  soleraf  stirrup  in  iron  ;  it 

is  meant    for    the  right  foot. 

(Query :  meant  for  female  nse  ?) 

Mej/rick  CrUeetion. 


the 


8.  Iron  ttimip  of  the  eud  of  the 
lee&th  oeatury.    It  belongs 
s  coned  ivory  saddle 
Historical    Museum   of   Mon- 
bijou  at  Berlin. 


9.  Iron  stirrup  of  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 

tfuwUTn  of  BigmaHngen. 

10.  Tiltingforiquery, ladies')  Btirrap 

of  UiesiitaenthceDliiry.    It  is 
ornamented      vitli     armorial 
bearings,  and  the  work  ie  per- 
forated. 
G.  361,  Mmmm  of  AHOlerg.  Parit. 

11.  largo    iron    stirrup,  8    inches 

wide,  6i  inchcH  high,  belong- 
ing to  the  sixteenth  cenlury. 
Nalioiud  Miueum  of  PTogue. 

12.  Stirrup  from  a  set  of  armour  for 

man  and  horse,  of  the  siiteentti 
century. 

Anawl  of  Berlin. 


stirrups. 


13.  Large  Bararen   Btimip  in  iron,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  dxteeatU 
century. 
1.  130,  ifu«eHn)  of  ArtiBery,  ParU. 


li.  Poliali  stirrup  in  iron,  perfomtad 
work,  of  the  commencement  of  the 
BJileenth  centurjr. 

Ambra*  CoUe^ion. 


[is.  Bmall  stirmp  to  be  used  with  a 
inhret  of  the  ber.  de  fane  ahnpe 


16.  Stimip  in  chased  iron,  probably  for 
a  mule.  It  belonged  to  the  six- 
teenth century, 

AtUJitn't  CoUeetion. 


19.  Stimip  In  emboMcd  and  perfbnited 

Tomer  of  London. 


stirrups. 
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20.  Himgarian  stirrup  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  covered 
over  with  silver  filigree  work, 
and  ornamented  with  gilt 
rosettes  and  precious  stones. 
Ambras  CoUeciion, 


21.  Persian  stirrup  from  a  MS.  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


22.  Arab  stirrup  in  perforated  iron. 
Muieum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris, 


23.  Stirrup  in  yellow  copper  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 


24.  German  stirrup  in  iron  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  found  at 
Dielfort. 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringen, 

25.  German  stirrup  in  iron  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

Museum  at  Cassd, 


26.  Iron  stinup  used  in  the  north  of 
Africa. 
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THE  BRIDLE. 

The  bridle,  a  word  derived  from  the  Celtic  hrid  (Zaum  in 
German),  consists  of  the  head-stall  with  frontal,  of  the  bit, 
and  of  the  reins. 

The  bit  is  usually  either  solid  or  with  branches. 

The  name  snaffle  (French,  hridon  ;  German,  Trense)  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  jointed  bit  with  branches,  and  sometimes 
to  a  light  bridle  with  reins  and  bit.  There  are  also  bridles 
with  double  reins. 

The  bridle  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  earliest  times ;  in  fact,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  date  when  it  came  &*8t 
into  use;  but  bits  with  branches  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  before  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  only  represent  bits 
without  branches  or  cross-pieces.  The  snaffles  or  jointed  bits 
with  branches  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  and  attributed 
there  to  the  iron  age,  seem  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  the  Eoman  solid  bit  in  the  Meyrick  Collection  has  nei&er 
branches  nor  cross-pieces. 


1.  Danub  bridle,  coined  from  the  door  of  a 
church,  carred  in  the  tenth  orelarenth 
century,  now  in  tlie  Miueom  of  Copen- 


2.  DoDish   bridle,  copied  from  : 

maniU  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in 
tlie  GopenhBgen  Huaenm.  The  hend- 
Etalis  of  these  two  Bpecintene  Imve  no 
front-'pieoe,  and  ttie  aecond  one  seema 
to  be  hold  on  by  the  band  that  goes 
round  the  eaia.      Tlie  firat    has  no 


3.  Bridle  bom  a  bas-relief  in  the  clionh  of 
BriouJe,  carved  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (7). 


4.  Norman  bridle  nf  the  eloventh  or  twelfth 
oeutnry,  copied  from  ttie  Baysni 
tapestry. 
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5.  Boman  solid  bit 

Meyriek  CcUeeUon, 

6.  Jointed  bit,  alao  called  snaffle, 

without  crosa-piece,  copied 
from  MSS.  of  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

7.  Bit  without  joint,  Nonnan,  end 

of  the  eleventh  century. 

Baffeux  Tapestry, 

8.  Bridon,  snaffle,  or  jointed  bit, 

with  branches,  belonging  to  the 
Iron  Age  or  commencement  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Mweum  of  Copenhagen. 

9.  German    bit   without  joint   or 

branches,  from  a  set  of  harness 
in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

10.  German  bit  without  joint,  and 

with  long  branches  and  cross- 
piece,  of  the  first  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
G.  62,  Mueeum  of  Artillery,  Parte. 


11.  Branch  or  cross-piece  of  a  bit  in 
perforated  iron,  of  the   six- 
teenth century. 
Mueewn  of  Artillery,  Parte. 


12.  Bit  with  chains  belonging  to  an 
Arab  bridle. 
Mueeum  of  Artillery,  Pari$. 
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THK   BWORD.* 

The  sword  (spatha  in  Latin,  spada  in  Italian,  espada  in 
Spanish,  Schwert  or  Degen  in  German)  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  weapons,  and  it  is  fonnd  amongst  all  nations. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was  used  in  battle  only,  but 
the  Persians,  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Gauls 
wore  it  at  all  times.  The  Germans  still  retain  the  name  Olaive 
(Schwert)  for  the  sword,  when  applied  to  the  weapon  used  in 
the  days  of  knighthood,  or  to  that  used  for  executions. 

The  sword  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts :  the  blade 
{Klinge  in  German),  the  extremity  of  which  is  called  the 
point  {Spitze  or  Ort  in  German) ;  the  *'  tang,"  which  fits  into 
the  handle ;  the  edge ;  and  the  hilt,  which  includes  the  pommel 
(Knauf  in  German) ;  the  handle  (Hilse  in  German),  generally 
of  wood  or  horn,  wound  round  with  iron  or  copper  wire,  which 
is  an  outer  case  to  the  tang ;  the  guard  (Parirstangen  or  Stich- 
hlaiter  in  German) ;  the  counter-guard,  which  is  opposite  the 
guard,  and  which  protects  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the 
wrist;  the  p(x$  d'dne,  a  species  of  guard  only  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  came  partly  over  the  edge  of  the 
blade  ;f  the  quillona,  which  crossed  horizontally  between  the 
tang  and  blade — ^all  these  are  comprised  in  the  one  word 
hilt.  The  flat  piece  of  metal  which  is  sometimes  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  .die  hilt  is  called  a  shield  (Korh  in  German) ; 
and  the  term  shell  is  applied  to  the  semicircular  hilts,  such 
as  the  Spanish  rapiers  have,  which  protected  one  side  of 
the  hand;  the  grooved  blades,  introduced  so  as  to  lighten 
the  weight,  must  likewise  be  mentioned. 

The  espadon,  from  the  Italian  word  spadone,  implied  at 
first  a  long  sword,  used  with  both  hands,  but  later  the 
word  was  applied  to  all  double-edged  weapons. 

The  estocy  from  the  German  word  Stock,  or  the  Celtic  stoc, 
was  the  long  narrow  sword  intended  for  thrusting  rather 
than  cutting.  Therefore  the  expression  frapper  d'esioc  et  de 
taille  can  only  apply  to  the  long  broad-bladed  sword,  inas- 

•  For  swords  famed  in  history,  see  tho  introductory  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  arms  of  the  iron  age. 

t  See  the  illustration,  page  190,  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  the  men  on  horseback  are 
holding  this  sort  of  sword. 

2  B 
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much  as  the  blade  of  the  rapier  and  pointed  sword,  which  was 
straight,  thin,  and  either  three  or  four  sided,  was  suitable 
only  for  thrusts. 

The  rapiers  of  the  esloc  shape  were  not  in  use  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  in  whose  time  the  modem  art  of  fencing 
seems  to  have  originated.  The  blades  of  the  estoe  rapiers 
were  made  at  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Solingen,  and  they  are  very 
celebrated.  The  rapier  has  a  basket  hilt,  either  solid  or  of 
peiforated  work,  and  a  long  straight  handle.  The  coliche- 
marde  rapier,  or  Eonigsmark  sword,  is  known  by  its  large 
hilt,  and  by  the  blade  being  cut  or  engrayed  into  little 
squares.  It  was  used  only  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and 
then  only  in  duels.  The  word  colichemarde  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  Konigsmark. 

The  scimitar  (in  Persian  chimchir  or  ehimichir^  in  German 
Scymitar)  was  the  acinaee  of  the  Eomans,  and  most  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  sabre.  It  was  used  only  by  Oriental 
nations  in  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  by  Saracens,  and  by  the  Turks.  The  handle  of  this 
sword  has  no  guard,  the  blade  is  single-edged,  short,  and 
curved ;  it  is  slightly  wider  towards  the  end. 

The  sabre  (from  the  German  Sdbel  or  Scibely  or  from  the 
Sclavonic  sdbla)  is  the  weapon  that  is  most  like  the  scimitar. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  also  for  some  time  to  the 
Bomans,  but  most  probably  it  was  known  to  the  Persians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia  before  the  conquest  of  this 
country  by  the  Visigoths  and  Arabs.  The  sabre  was  also 
the  principal  weapon  of  the  Dacians  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
(a.d.  101  to  106),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
Trajan  column,  which  represent  the  campaigns  of  that 
emperor.  Dacia  was  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  north-east  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Dniester,  and  corresponds  to  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  Transylvania,  and  also  a  portion  of  Hungary.  The 
sabre  first  appears  in  Germany  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  universally  employed  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade. 

This  weapon,  which  Meyer,  in  his  book  on  fencing,  pub- 
lished in  1570,  wrongly  calls  a  (2u«acA;,*  and  which  is  often 

*  The  dUioch  was  a  Bohemian  sabre  of  a  peculiar  sliape,  without 
a  handle  or  hilt    It  was  wielded  with  a  gauntlet  protecting  the  hand. 
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represented  in  the  engrayings  of  Hans  Burgmeier,  was 
the  favonrite  weapon  of  the  Mussnlmans,  who  used  to  give 
special  names  to  their  sabres.  Mohammed,  the  fomider  of 
Islamism,  had  nine,  which  were  named  reepectiyely,  Mabur^ 
Al-Adhb,  Datdfakar,  Alt- Kola  (after  the  city  of  Eola, 
where  there  were  at  that  time  many  manufactories  of 
arms),  Al-BaUaVy  Al-HcUify  AJ^Medham,  Al-Boauly  and  Al- 
Kadhil. 

The  real  Scotch  claymore  had  a  plain  cross-gnard,  withont 
the  basket  hilt  which  protected  the  whole  of  the  hand : 
swords  and  sabres  with  these  hilts  are  often  wrongly  called 
claymores,  but  they  were  used  only  by  the  Venetians,  and 
were  called  schtavone,  being  the  weapon  used  by  the  Doge's 
guards  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  may  be 
seen  in  pictures  of  that  time ;  in  Scotland  they  were  not 
known  till  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  yatagan,  the  Jchandjar,  the  flissa,  the  kankri,  the 
iampak,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  different  sorts  of  hatchet  aabrea, 
generally  without  hilts  or  cross-guards.  These  Oriental 
weapons  are  all  so  like  each  other,  and  they  haye  yaried  so 
little  during  many  centuries,  that  they  do  not  afford  a  subject 
for  study,  nor  can  they  be  classed  chronologically,  on  which 
account  the  sword  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  is  more 
yalnable  to  the  antiquary.  This  weapon  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleyenth  centuries  was  large,  long,  two-edged,  with 
a  rounded  point,  and  only  useful  for  cutting  or  slashing. 
The  handle  was  straight,  and  formed  with  the  blade  a  Latin 
cross.  The  pommel  was  usually  rounded  or  flattened,  and 
had  sometimes  two  or  three  lobes  in  the  eleyenth  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  guards  are  always  straight,  but  in 
the  thirteenth  century  their  points  were  curyed  slightly 
towards  the  blade,  which  at  that  time  was  sharp-pointed,  and 
about  three  feet  in  length. 

In  Germany  the  sword  was  a  yery  formidable  weapon  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  one  of  the  knight 
Konrad  Schenck  de  Winterstetten  (1209—1240),  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Dresden,  has  a  straight  guard,  free 
from  any  curve.  The  pommel  is  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  handle  six,  and  the  hilt  about  ten  inches  in 
length ;  but  these  dimensions  are  unusually  great. 

The  sword  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  even  longer  than 
that  of  the  preceding  ages ;  it  was  generally  about  forty-five 
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or  fifty  inches  in  length.  The  handles  are  always  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross. 

The  sword  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  longer  haft  than 
those  of  earlier  times;  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
more  complicated  in  the  arrangements  of  the  hilt,  from  which 
the  simple  cross-guard  now  disappears.  After  this  time  the 
pas-d^dne  form  began  to  be  used. 

Braquemart,  malchus,  cousiil  a  croc,  SpSe  de  pasaot,  are  all 
names  that  were  used  to  describe  the  short  sword  of  Italian 
origin,  which  had  a  blade  very  broad  at  the  top,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  end  till  it  came  into  a  point  like  a 
tongue,  which  form  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
ancient  parazonium.  This  kind  of  sword  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  England  was  commonly  known  as 
an  anelace. 

The  flamherg,  or  Swiss  flame-sword,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  flame-sword  intended  to  be  used  with  both 
hands,  which  was  a  weapon  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

I'he  two-handed  sword  (Zweihdnder),  or  real  espadon,  is  no 
earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  the  ordinary 
weapon  of  the  foot-soldier  in  Switzerland ;  in  Germany  its 
use  was  confined  mainly  to  the  defence  of  besieged  towns. 

The  lanaquenette  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  short,  wide, 
two-edged,  and  pointed.  The  handle  was  like  a  tnmcated 
cone,  and  flattened  at  the  end,  which  formed  the  pommel. 

The  verdun  was  a  long  narrow  weapon,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  town  where  it  was  made. 

The  handle  of  the  seventeenth-century  sword  was  even 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  sixteenth.  Many  of  the 
handles  have  quite  a  profusion  of  guards,  counter- guards, 
pas-d'Snc  giiards,  etc.  Their  shape  indicates  a  decline  in 
taste,  from  the  want  of  simplicity  and  severity  of  design. 
Several  swords  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
have  rings  intended  to  be  slipped  over  the  thumb  so  as  to 
protect  it.     The  Germans  call  them  Degen  mil  Daumringe, 

For  swords  of  the  epoch  called  the  iron  cuje,  see  the  chapter 
in  which  the  arms  of  this  period  are  described.  In  it  will  be 
found  the  names  of  the  celebrated  swords  of  the  heroic 
times,  described  in  "  sagas  "  and  in  poems. 
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..  Sward  belonging  to  Charlemfigiie 
(771-814),  3  feet  in  length. 
The  hnndle  ia  in  emboesed  work, 
the  bUde  is  very  wide,  and  with 
» tdmited  end. 

Jn  1A«  Loutvv. 


2.  Bword  in  ghcsth,  of  the  ninth 
ceutnry,  from  the  illasttstiooA 
in  tlie  Bible  of  Charles  I[.  le 
ClinnTe  (840-ST7).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  pommel  is  in 
the  Bh^)e  of  a  doss. 

Jn  Oie  honvn. 


3.  Swoid  in  eboath,  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  copied  from  the 
Codex  Aureiu  of  Saint  Qall. 
It  measures  about  4  feet  H 
inches  in  lengtbi  and  baa  a 
roimdedetid. 


ion  sword  of  the  tenth 
centniy,  about  2  feet  in  length, 
round  in  Hertfoidshire. 

BriliA  Uveetm. 


5.  Anglo-Saion  tword  of  the 
eleveDth  oentur;,  from  a  H3. 
in  the  British  Mnaeom.  It 
measures  about  35  Inches  in 
length.  It  will  be  obserred 
that  Anglo-Saxon  swords  are 
shorter  than  those  of  Qermitny. 
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6.  Bword  of  Ibe  end  of  the  elereutfa 

century,  sboat  3S  inchea  in  lengtii, 
or  tempered  Jroo,  with  the  exoeptioD 
of  the  pommet,  whicli  is  of  copper. 
I.  1,  Hnaeom  of  Artillety.  Paria. 
This  Bword  has  a  sluup  poiot,  and 
it  the  aame  aa  those  carried  by  the 
kDighti  in  the  Bayeox  tapeetry. 

7.  HnsBnlrmm  Eword  of  the  eleventh 

centory.      Its  length  ia  about  M 

8.  Geiman  or  French  sword,  either  of 

the  elevenlh  or  twelftii  centnry, 
fbnnd  at  Saint  Agata  dei  Got),  in 
the  Mngdom  of  Naples.  3  feet  in 
length. 

Muteum  of  Brbaeh. 

9.  Qennan  sword  of  the  twelWi  ecn- 

tni7,  copie4  ftom  the  frEecoee  on 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Brans- 
wick,  which  were  pointed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died 
in  1195.  Thii  sword  ia  not  very 
sharp,  and  it  has  a  pommel  with 
ais  lobee. 

10.  Gennan  sword,  either  of  the  eleventh 

or  twelfth  century,  about  SS  inches 
in  length,  with  a  fire-lohed  pom- 
mel. Hnaenm  of  Munich.  H.  le 
Oomte  de  Nieawerkerke  has  a 
similar  sword,  but  with  stmight 
hilt  There  is  also  another  in  the 
Copenhagen  Huacum  with  a  three- 
lobed  pommeL 
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11.  Indian   Bnbre,  prabably  of  the 

tnrpinL  rentur;.  Tho  liandle 
of  the  weapon  ig  richly  inlaid 
with  silver:  it  was  exiArated 
at  Neumsrk,  in  BamriB,  and 
inoBt  likely  brDtu;bt  over  b; 

National  ^aturuin  Mvtmm  at 
Munldt. 

12.  Genuan  sword  of  the  thirteenth 

cenlnr; :  formerly  belonged 
to  the  knii;ht  Konrud  Sohenck 
de  Winsterstetten  <I209— 
1240).  It  is  very  large,  the 
length  being  about  8  leet  2 
jijcbtis,  and  the  widtli  4  inchea. 
Tbe  pommel  is  1  inchea  iu 
diameter,  the  liaft  6}  iachea, 
and  the  hilt  10  iachea  in 
length.  On  the  blade  the 
following    inscription    is   en- 

-  Konnd  vltl  wenbw  Stbcndc. 
Von  Wluitmullcii  buctaiemnlli, 

(Conrad,  be  mindful  of  me. 
May  brave  Winsterstetten 
leave  no  heltnet  unscathed.) 

13.  Fragment  of  a  awonl  of   the 

tliirtoonlh  centurv. 
M.  U  Comte  de  NiewBerkerMi 
Colltelioa. 

14.  Bwurdof  tho  thirfeanth  centnry, 

found  in  a  tomb  iu  Livonia. 
British  Museum.  It  dates 
from  the  time  when  the 
knigiitliood  of  the  Glaive 
(ScSuKrf-ftttftJ-),  which  wo* 
evenlually  eonquered  by  the 
Lilhuiinians,  was  founded  in 
the  Teutonic  order.  The  two 
ends  of  tho  guiird  are  curved 
towards  the  blade,  a  fiict  which 
indicates  it  to  be  of  tliirtecnlh- 
ceutnry  dal<-. 

15.  BHdah  sword  in  iron,  abont  30 

inehoB  in  lengtli,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  ai  is  indicated  by  the  ends  of  Ihe  hilt,  which  are 
curvtd  towaitu  the  point    Tbia  weapon  is  called  Angli>^xon. 
Toteer  of  London  -fi^ 
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tlie  preceding;  c 
been   wroncl;    attribat^   to 
the  Anglo-Snxnn  {lerind. 

No.  A.  ro.(w  0/  Londoa. 

IT.  Bwoni  Id  ilsalienth,  probably  of 
the  tliirteenib  centuij,  but  if 
not,  of  a  (till  pnrlier  date. 
This  weapon,  prFscrred  at 
Jcnmlpm.  is  eaid  to  have 
belonged  (o  (Jodfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon (eleveotli  cenliiry). 

IS.  Sword  oftlie  thirteenth  cenlurv, 
39  iuclicB  lone.  'I'be  blade 
is  ridged,  ana  tint  grooved 
in  tlie  centre.  The  slight 
inclination  of  the  <pa\lo«* 
towards  the  point  of  the  snord 


ffictur 


tbeti: 


J.  2,  ifiufe  SAHiStTis,  Parit. 

19.  Bword,  end  of  tlie  thirteenth  or 

beginniug  of  the  fourlecnth 
century.  It  is  41  uiehes 
in  IciiKlh.  Tho  inscription 
which  the  flattenvi]  pommel 
of  the  sword  beats.  MAB[A, 
in  Gothic  capilala,  leads 
ua  to  coQclode  that  it  muet 
be  prior  to  1350,  and  not 
□f  ebb  fifteenth  oenlury,  oa  tlie 
ratalogiieof  tho  HiiH.'ed'Artil- 
lerie  affirms,  where  it  is  ex- 
hibited under  No,  J.  10.  This 
hftiidsouie  sword  was  found  in 
tho  Buia  de  Bator;. 

20.  German  awoni    in    iron,  witli 

copper  pommel,  S8  inches 
loii^.  end  of  tiie  fourteenth 
century.  Found  near  Brunuen, 
in  the  lake  of  Lui-«me. 
CBiieclion  0/  JM.  BnchhlUzer,  eurofor 
of  the  Anmal  0/  fierlin. 
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Qennan  sword  of  the  ibmteenth 
ceutar;,  38  incliea  bng, 
and  vith  a  thumb  rii^.  If 
the  ornameataand  the  aomorial 
beKTingB  did  uot  point  out  its 
origin,  it  miglit  be  reaenoably 
supposed  tliat  this  weapon  was 
of  Eastern  maaufocture. 
yatioaal  JlfuKWn  (^  Mtmich. 


22  and  23,  EngTarin^Mi  the  blade 
of  the  preceding  obJM^ 


I.  Arab  snord,  fonrtcenth  centui; ; 
tbe  handle  olver  -  gilt  and 
ricbljengiKVed.  The  quSUmt 
are  double  and  cnired  towards 
tlie  point.  Tliis  weapon  benre 
the  date  1323  engraved  in 
Anbic  nuDu!t&lB,  and  re- 
sembles in  shape  the  Hoorish 
■words.  Spengel  Ooliection, 
Munich,  but  now  in  the  Nieu- 
wcrkcrke  Collection. 


24.  Executioner's  swotd  of  tbe  fif- 
leenlli  century.  27  inches  in 
length;  thehiltandlinndlete- 
■emble  tlie  laiuqami^  swords 
of  the  sixteentb  century.  Tlie 
blade  lias  a  gallows  engntTed 
on  it,  and  the  date  1407. 


Swords  of  the  MiddU  Ages. 


26.  Sword  of  the  fifteenth  ocntuiy. 

anefoM,  with  broad,  sliort, 
tloiible- edged  blade,*  26 
iucbea  long;  witliout  a  groove, 
but  with  a  ridge  in  tUe  ceatr?. 
Tbo  ouil/ont  ore  ver;  niucli 
curved  toworda  tbe  point  of 
the  blade. 

J.  l!t,  Mui^e  i[ATtmaie. 

27.  Italian  sword,  unelnce,  fifteenth 

century ;  blade  bnwd,  abort, 
and  double-edged,  26  inches 
in  length. 

29.  Italian  sword,  an^et,  flfteenlh 

oentnry;  the  blade  about  4 
inehea  broad  by  26  inches 
long,  donbie^dged,  and  flul«d 
JTorjf  handle.  The  guard 
bears  the  word  "Solla." 
Ambras  Collection.  Similnr 
specimens  mny  be  seen  in  tbe 
colIectiQiis  of  tbe  Oount  of 
Nieuwrrkcrke,  of  M.  Siiter, 
lit  Augsburf;,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Munich. 

20.  Bword,  like  tbe  precedinfr 
one,  25  inches  lonf;.  but 
broader  in  the  blade,  boidp- 
timcfi  culled  "langue  de 
boeuf."t 

Ane'ial  of  Prince  LobhoieUt  at 
EaiidmU. 

30.  Bword,  like  the  preceding  one, 

nbont  22  inciies  loni;. 
J.  176.  Miu^e  d'ArtillerU  de  Farit. 

'  Theso  kinds  of  swords,  called 
"pisl«8"Bnd  "anelnces,"  represent 
the  weapon  known  in  France  under 
the  names  of  "  bmquemart,  malchna, 
coustilkcroc"  and  "epee  dopossot." 

t  This  ia  tbe  parazuniun  or  small 
Bwonl  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
KotnanB,  which  tlie;  Carried  on  the 
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31.  Boliemian  sirord,  fiReeath  oen- 

tuiy,  called  Difuii  at  Tuack, 
39  inche*  long,  oompoeed 
entirely  of  iitm.  The  wearer 
had  hia  awoid  hand  protected 
by  an  iron  or  deer  -  ekin 
ganntlet,  vhich  reached  to 
the  elbow. 

32.  Iron  awoid  in  one  piece,  fif- 

teoith  century.  This  weapon. 
U6  or  39  iDcbea  lon^  and 
lued  ID  Germany,  reacinblee 
the  Bohemian  DStack. 

Drtadat  Mvaata, 

33.  Scimitar,    32    or     33    inchea 

long,  ^m  a  paintiiig  on  a 
table  oF  the  fifteenth  oentory, 
at  Angftbnrg. 
Indutlnal  Miueum,  Yiernia. 

34.  Claymore*  or  Scottieb  sword  of 

the  fiReenth  century,  3  feet 
long. 

WanmckOaUt. 
3.1.  German  Bword,  fifteenth  century, 
3  feet  2  inches  long. 

Jlfiumm  d/  jfunicft. 

*  The  name  claymore  has  bten 
inconectly  applied  to  thoee  sii- 
teenth-centory  swoida  which  have 
iron  bnshet-work  hilta.  These  are 
in  reality  Venetian  awonlx,  and  were 
originally  called  $diiavotta.  (Vide 
No.  69.)  The  long-bkded  aworda 
with  similar  handles  belong  to  ths 
end  of  the  seTenteentb  and  begin- 
ulng  of  the  eighteeutli  c^ituties. 
They  were  used  among  all  nations 
as  cavalry  swords. 
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30.  G^nDBDSWOTil.fifleentbceDtuiy, 
3S  tnchee  loug ;  tiie  pommel 

Xuttam  of  jlf uni'cA. 

37.  GermanBword.fifteenthcentnry. 

.   1  feot  in  leugth ;  tiie  pommel 

and  liandle  )ire  of  copper. 

iliuenm  of  HaaicK. 

as.  Cutlass  »bre,  fifteenth  century, 
extremely  Ui^,  about  3  Feet 
10  JDClies  in   length:    ittaa 
an  engraving. 
Cabiad  of  Kngravingt,  Manioh. 

39.  Qerman  Bword,  fifteenth  centnry, 

3  feet  10  inches  long,  belong- 
ing ta  a  knight  of  St  George, 
Imperial  Anenalof  Viennn. 

40.  Bword,  Bwias,  end  of  the  fif- 

(centh  century,  with  bread 
blude  and  q«3l/in  Lilt,  pta 
iTaae,*  and  counter  guard. 
The  whole  length  is  3  feet. 

Author  I  CoUeetian. 


with  H 


*  Tliia  is  tbe  most  ancient  eword 
d'ina  which  the  autlior 
el  with.  Some  frescoea 
of  tbe  enil  of  tbe  fouitccath  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
the  walla  of  the  church  of  Hon- 
doneda,  represent  warriors  armed 
with  swords  wiUi  pet  tTant  hilts. 
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40  A.  Sword,  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  restored  according  to 
a  description  in  the  manu- 
scripts, **  The  Arsenals  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,"  three 
Yolumes  of  polychrome  -water- 
colour  drawings,  executed  in 
1505,  on  an  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  Nicholas  Glocken- 
thon,  and  containing  all  the 
remarkable  arms  which  were 
then  preserved  in  the  three 
Imperial  Arsenals. 

Amhras  Collection. 


41.  Same  period  and  same  source. 


42.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


43.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


44.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


45.        Ditto, 


ditto. 
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46.  Same  period  and  eame  source. 


47.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


48.  Sword,  with  handle  and  guard 
in  gilded  copper.  A  calendar 
for  the  year  1506  is  very 
elahorately  engrayed  on  the 
blade,  thus  rendering  it  a 
curious  piece  of  workmanship. 
Anencd  of  Berlin, 


Swords  of  the  Sieeteenth  Century. 
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50.  Sword,  German,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  quillons,  pas  ddne^ 
and  counter-guard  with  five 
branches.  8  feet  10  inches 
long. 
J.  52,  Musdls  SAHilUrie,  Paris, 


51.  Sword,  Swiss,  all  of  iron;  the 
blade  is  2  feet  7  inches  long, 
and  the  handle  about  9  inches 
long.  It  belonged  to  the 
reformer  Zwinglius,  who  died 
in  the  battle  of  Cappel  (1531). 
Anenal  of  Zurich. 


52.  Sword,  German,  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  3 
feet  8  inches  long.  The 
blade  is  ornamented  with  a 
crucifix  in  high  relief,  which 
renders  it  unsuited  for  being 
sheathed. 

Museum  of  Sigmanngen. 


53.  Sword,  Dutch,  with  long  and 
broad  blade.  It  belonged  to 
William  the  Silent,  who  was 
murdered  in  1584. 

Arsenal  of  Berlin. 
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54.  Sword,  Gennan,  belongiDg  to  a 

lan$quenet,  of  the  sixteenth 
oentiuy.  Plain  pattern,  with 
coonter  -  gnanL  The  total 
length  id  2  feet  11  inches ;  the 
blade  mciunjiring  29  inches  in 
length  and  2  in  breadth. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringetu 

55.  Sword,  Spanish,  with  Mooiieh 

ornaments,  sixteenth  century, 
belonging  to  the  collection  of 
the  Maiqnis  of  Yillaeeca,  and 
attributed  by  him  to  Boabdil, 
the  last  Moorish  king  of 
Granada,  w)io  was  detlironed 
in  1492.  This  sword  is  very 
like  one  preserved  in  the 
Armeria  BeaU  at  Madrid,  and 
attributed  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  who  died  in  1578. 
Two  similar  swords  are  to  be 
seen,  one  in  the  Cabinet  de 
Medailles,  at  Paris,  and  one 
in  the  possession  of  Don 
Fernando  NuLez.  The  swonl 
in  the  Cabinet  de  Meclaillea, 
No.  876,  bears  the  inscription, 
**Il  n'y  a  de  Tainqueur  que 
Dieu." 

56.  Sword,  German,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, manu&ctured  at  Augs- 
burg. It  is  4  feet  8  inches 
in  length,  and  the  pommel 
and  quiUons  are  enpraved. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

57.  Sword,  German,  belonging  to  a 

lantquenet,  sixteenth  century, 
2^  feet  long.  The  double 
guard,  hilt,  and  poomiel  ore 
of  iron,  with  copper  mount- 
ings. 

Museum  of  Carlsrvhe. 
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58.  Sword,  out  and  tbnut,  French, 
3  feet  9  inchea  long,  with 
a  slender  blade,  in  the  stjle 
of  tliti  Spsniab  npier  blades. 
The  qailioni  ue  carved;  it 
has  ft  poa  d'aat  and  an  operi' 
nork  pominel.  and  bears  on 
the  gaard  the  initial  letter  H. 
Thifl  sword  either  belonged 
to  Ueoii  II.  ot  France  him- 
*etf  ot  to  one  ol  his  oourtieTS. 
The  omaoients  on  the  pom- 
mel consist  of  H's  iateilaced, 
and  the  omameiit  on  the 
scntcheon  is  fonaed  b;  an  U 
interlaced  with  a  heart. 

AuOwt'i  CoUectim. 

39.  Bword,  Oerman,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  blade  has  a  donble 
edge,  narrow,  and  with  a 
ridge ;  tlie  handle  is  of  black 
iron.  The  quiUoia  are  cutthI 
towarda  the  poinL  Goard 
and  poi  Sane. 
J.  27,  Mtua  ^ArtiUene,  Parii. 

60.  Sword,  cnt  and  thrust,  German, 

beginniDg  of  the  nitcentb 
century.  The  blade  has  three 
ridges.  Two  guards  and  a 
COunlar-gnard.  The  quiUoTa 
are  straight.  Tlie  handle  of 
shagreen.  Fat  d'dne, 
J.  17,  IffuA  dArtiUarie,  ParU. 

61.  Stroid,  beginning  ot  (he  six- 

teenth century,  with  Spanish 
blade,  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
armourer,  Alonzo  de  Sahagon 
of  Toledo. 
J.  50,  Muift  d'Artiibirie.  Pan's. 

62.  Tilting   sword,   sizteenlh  cen- 

tury, from  a  picture  of  that 
Knod  in  the  collectian  of  the 
unt  of  Engenberg. 
lis.  Bword,  German,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   It  is  3  feet  6  inches 
in    length ;    the    pat   ^oiw 
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hilt*  ifl  richly  inlaid  with  silTor  allegorio  flgfores  repreaenting  the 
Danube,  Rhine,  etc.  The  blade  bears  the  inscription,  PETEB. 
MUNSTER .  ME .  FECIT .  BOLINGEN. 

Muaewn  0/  Sigmaringen, 


*  We  may  again  remark  it  was  by  this  name  that  the  small  guard 
on  the  blade  was  called.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  pas  d'dne  was  generally  adopted,  but  it  may  be  seen  at 
page  380,  both  iu  the  text  (No.  40)  and  in  the  fioot-note,  that  Uie  pas 
d^dne  dates  back  even  to  the  fifteenth  century.  See  also  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  pas  d^dne  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  and 
also  at  No.  63. 
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6*.  Bwotd,  Gen 

ttuy,  &om  the  deaciiptioiu  of 

the    "  Nocea   prinoiSre*,"   by 

Wirttig. 

Indttdrial  Muteum  of  Vienna. 


':  Bword  or  BpaAish  npier,  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.   Basket 
hilt  and  straight  quiBonM. 
J.  65,  ifuA  dArtaUrU,  ParU. 


I.  Sword,    Qemuui,   inlaid    with 

guld  and  enamelled,  beguimng 

of  the  leTenteenth  oentnry ; 

with  quiUoHt  and  pa*  tCine. 

JHiumm  of  Bigmaringm. 


6R.  Ontliiw  of  a  nroid,  Qennan, 
beginnlDg  of  the  MTenteenth 
ceotniy,  with  fa»  itane  and  a 
Qennan  inscription,  "  I(A 
hallt  Jttm  untt  Maria."  It  is 
pi«8erired  in  the  Anuria  of 
Madrid,  where  it  is  attributed 
toSt.  Ferdinand  (1200— 1252). 
There  U  thoa  a  difference  of 
400  yeen  between  the  date  of 
the  maiiDfactnre  and  the  date 
aeeigned  to  the  iwoid. 
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69.  Sword,  Venetian,  2  feet  9  inohee 
long,  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth ccntniy,  called  "scbia- 
vona."'  Tliig  moid  imd  the 
icytliod  aword  were  the  oDbn- 
sive  veaponi  of  the  BAiavoKt 
or  Doge's  goards.  In  almoat 
all  coUectloiis  it  is  deicnbcd 
08  a  dajq^ore,  which  it  the 
Scottish  Bwotd  with  a  plain 
croBS  hilt.  Uuseum  of  Sig' 
maringen  end  Failly  CoUee- 
tion.  Id  tbif  last-named  col- 
lection there  is  a  tehiavona 
stamped  with  the  winged  lion 
of  Venice. 


70. 


lane  m  above.  J.  119,  Moste 
d'Artitlerie  de  I^.ris.  where  it 
is  emmeoosly  described  as  a 
claynfbie. 


71.  Caralrj    sword,    end    of    the 
seventeenth  century. 
J.  96,  ifuMS  d'Artideru,  Pari*. 


73.  Scottish   cavalr;   sword,  eigh- 
tceoth    century,   erroneously 
called  olavmort;. 
J.  lis,  Mvife  ^ArtiBene,  Pari*. 


*  The  pictures  of  Fietro  delta 
Vecchia  ofloo  represent  people 
anued  with  this  kind  of  aword. 
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7B.  Savoyard  sword,  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It 
belonged  to  Captain  Branau- 
lieu-Chaffardin,  who  was  killed 
nnder  tlie  walls  of  Geneva  in 
1602. 

Arsenal  of  Geneva. 


74.  German  sword,  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is 
grooved  and  measures  7  feet 
2  inches  in  length.  TVith 
qaiXU>iM  and  pa$  cTdne. 

Miueum  of  Iftmtc^. 


75.  Sword  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  seventeenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  5  feet  4  inches  in  length. 
J.  135,  Musee  S Artilleries  Paris, 
aiid  the  Imperial  Arsenal  of 
Vienna, 


76.  Cutlass  or  mariner's  sword, 
seventeenth  century;  quiHons 
and  counter-guard. 

Museum  of  Eti>ach. 


77.  Sword  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  guard  covering  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  quiUons, 
the  ends  of  which  are  curved 
in  opposite  directions. 


)  Smords  of  SevetUee^h  and  Eiffhteeath  OeniurieB. 


Xerrille  CeOeetion. 


79.  CoortBwoidof thetimeofLonia 

XV.  (1715—1774),  in  Bleel, 
vitL  gilt  ornament,  and  vith 
a   poi   (TiiiH   of   a   peculiar 

MenOla  CoOeelim. 


).  Coartewordof  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.  (1778—1793),  in  Bteel. 
Merrille  Collection.  A  luge 
quantity  of  theao  kinds  of 
eworda  have  been  made  wboao 
shapes  vai7  but  little.  Some 
of  them  bave  in  the  ejee  of 
tbe  amaleut  a  great  artietic 
vnloe,  especially  vbon  ttie 
dat«  of  tlieir  mnnu&ctare  is 
shown  bf  the  stamp. 


76*.  Indum  sooid  called  "Kmida 
tU  Btyah,"  *  mxteenth  centniy, 
3  f^t  3  incheB  long,  and  eo- 
tirelj  made  of  iron.  The  bUda 
U  damsBaened,  the  handle, 
gaud,  and  hilt  are  bcantifoll? 
ornamented  with  emhci«aed 
and  engraved  vork. 

AaUtor't  CoUeditM. 


79*.  Indian  sword  called  "•TofturJc 
Bnjah,"  btBinning  o'  *^ 
eetenteenth  centary. 

Matmm  of  Ttartkot-Selo. 


80*.  Kepanl  dword,  called  "  Konkri 
J.  453,  Miitit  ^ArtiUtnt,  Parit. 


81.  Hindoo-HniMilnian    sword    in 

Khoiaunn  damBBOsned  work. 
The  difference  between  the 
Indian  and  puielj  Toikish 
taste  may  be  seen  in  the 
handle  of  this  sword.  The 
damaaceniiig  ot  the  blade  is  of 
a  yellowieh  tint,  nbich  is  the 
most  esteemed. 
J.  407,  JUuMto  A'AHilUrU,  Pari*. 


*  At  the  Uuseuin  of  Tsenkoe- 
Selo,  and  at  the  Hub^  d'ArtiUerie, 
Paris,  Ihcre  are  nmilai  swords. 


of  1600.  an  illuBtnted  cop?  of 
the  "  Schah  NatuA,"  a  poem 
1^  FerdoBi,  oomposed  in  the 
reign  of  Muhrooud.  a.d.  999. 
L&ran/  of  Munirk. 


I.  Albanian  or  Anuad*  (word, 
recogoinble  by  tlie  pecnliiir 
■hape  of  the  handle,  which  in 
other  ipecimena  it  often  orna- 
mented with  SDtalt  cbaina. 
The  handle  and  bhoatli  of  thia 
weapon  U  inlaid  with  bright 
emboued  Eilver.  and  tlie  da- 
maacened  blade  is  almost 
Htreught  io  shape. 

Mut^  ^AHiBtrie,  Paru. 


i.  TorklBhaabrewlthhUckdamaa- 
cened  blaile.  of  ancient  mann- 
tactnre  of  Gonitantinople. 
J.  890,  Mutfe  d'ArtiUerU  Pari: 


>.  Turkiih  eabio,  Berenteentli  cen- 
tury. 


85  b.  Sdmitai,     from    a    Germsn 
miiQuscript,  beginniag  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 


86.  Turkiab  eciniiter,  wLich  diSera 
greatly  from  the  BcimilBrs  of 
tlie  WcBt  ID  tbe  ahape  of  its 
guards,  tbe  endi  of  which 
curve  lowaids  tbe  point  of  the 
gubre.  Tliis  guard  ia  in  tlio 
■baps  of  a  heart,  liku  almost 
all  Eaatern  aubree. 


87.  Obtnew  icimllar,  a  weapon 
esdl;  knovii,  like  almost  all 
Chioeee  sabrea.  by  the  absence 
of  quUlon*,  oonnler^uard,  pa4 
(Tone,  and  baaket  Lilt,  by  the 
hnndle  being  corded,  and  by 
the  pommel,  nhiuh  reaembloa 
the  Ciuoese  head-dress. 


i.  Large  eutlftSB  or  mariner's 
sword.  Blade  1  foot  4  inches 
long. 

JIfuwntiR  of  Eigmaringaa. 


i.  Matador's  aword  with  which 
tbe  toreador  on  foot  fights 
and  kills  the  bull.  Tlie 
handle  of  this  weapon  ia 
bound  with  a  piece  of  ted 
woollen  braid. 
6.  Arota  CoQ«cfton  at  Pant. 


8eimitar»  and  Yataghatu, 


S8.  Japutese  jab^un  with  dunu- 

cened  blade,  and  ituDoeeic* 

horn    handle,   atadded   with 

dic&flhaped  onnuuenti. 

J.  i!{9,  Ifuwis  SArtmtrit,  Pari*. 


3ff.  Japaneae  «abn  with    cnrred 
point ;  the  buidle  ia  of  curved 
wood,  moiiDted  with  lilver. 
J.  414,  JTuMIe  SArtiBeriB,  Farit. 


I.  Hodeni  Cliineaa  aabre :  the 
handle  ia  of  white  wood.  It 
woB  part  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  Pekin,  and  is  eihibiled 
in  the  Mosfe  d'Artillerie, 
Paria. 


98.  CkincM  labre-kDife,  given  to 
condemned  crlmtnala  to  kill 
tliemaelvea  with. 

Ifutouin  0/  Berlin. 


Taiaghana,  etc 


94.  TurkiBh  yntngbaii  with  biftde 
damnsoened  in  gold.  Taken 
from  the  Tnika  before  Tieutia 
in  1688. 


i.  Albanian  yataghan.  The  handle, 
like  the  ihMth,  is  plated  irith 
1)right  siWer,  embowed  and 
engraved.  The  blade  ia 
damaaoened. 

MuOb  d'AHHUrU.  ParU. 


96.  Kabjle  QImb,  with  handle 
ornamented  in  copper.  It 
will  be  noticed  tbat  the  Siesa 
and  yataghan  reacmble  one 
another. 


97.  Tnridihkandgiai.  Hem  handle, 
Btodded  with  coppei ;  dama*- 
cened  blade.  J.  427.  Udb^ 
d'Artillerie,  Pari*.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  yataghans,  Saxit, 
and  kuidgian  are  very  hke 
eacli  other,  which  renders 
their  claaaiflcation  difflcnlt. 
The  yataghan,  as  well  aa  the 
flina  and  kandgiar,  are  gene- 
rally Bingle-edgiid  and  with- 
out gnatdg ;  thoy  are  more 
like  Babres  than  aworda. 


4/WeoB  Bworda. 


\.  Arab  Bwoid,  exhibited  under 
No.  0.413,  Vtaeie  d'ArtUlerie, 
Paris,  Tfhere  il  ia  described  u 
an  Indinn  veapoQ.  Tlia  qnil- 
loni  ate  cumid  towards  the 
blade,  vbich  ifl  iodanted. 


39.  Bword  from  Morocco  with 
rhitioctroa  horn  handle.  Tbe 
guard  ia  composed  of  ■  three 
qoillanB,   all   curved   towards 

the  blade ;    there  ia  also  a 
coonter-guard. 


100.  Zanguehar  iwoid  (Easton 
Africa).  1  Toot  10  inchea  long. 
The  blade  ia  single^ged, 
bat  has  three  gnoves.  Tb» 
aheatli  and  handle  are  in 
emboaaed  or  engraved  copper, 
ornamented    with    predona 

Ckria^  OcUaeUoa,  London, 


101.  Large  Zangiiobar  sword  nith 
crimped  leather  alieath.  The 
haft,  tapering  towuda  the 
end  and  twisted,  forme  a 
handle,  which  i«  without 
either  guard  or  qnillona.  Aa 
the  sword  is  very  long,  it  ii 
ditflcult  to  undemtand  how 
this  singular  weapon  oould 
be  wielded. 

JtfuM's  SArtmerie.  Pari*. 


A/rvstm  Yalaghatu. 


103.  Scj^bedratagbanorToniuikt 
iDBDDbctiire. 

Mutfe  dArtaierie,  Pari*. 


101.  Hatohet  jatngliBn  of  Tuniuik 
manufacture. 

JfMA  dArtiOerU,  PariM. 


•  The  I 


t  of 


luge  diatrict  of  Eastern  Africa, 
which  borden  on  the  Indiaii  Ofxan ; 
It  ccmpruea  manj  atatea.  anuHig 
which  may  be  named  thiweof  Hago- 
doio,  Helindn,  Zanzibar,  and  Qnilo*. 
The  inhabitants  speak  the  Caffro 
tnnfrne.   and   manj   of   them   ue 

t  The  Tonarik  tribes  inhabit  put 

oftheSahim. 
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105.  Two-handed  Gennan  sword 
{Zweihander  in  German), 
fifteenth  century.  J.  148, 
Moaeum  of  Paris.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  a  similar 
weapon,  5  feet  8  inches 
in  length.  It  was  the 
state  sword  of  Edward  Y. 
(1475—1483).  The  sheath 
and  handle  are  enriched  with 
polychrome  enamels. 


106.  Swiss  or  German  two-handed 
sword  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  wavy  blade  and 
hooks.  J.  151,  Mus^  d'Ar- 
tillerie,  Paris.  A  similar 
sword  is  in  the  Az  Collection 
at  Lintz,  and  bears  the  date 
1590,  and  the  German  in- 
scription :  "  Weiek  nU  von 
mtr,  o  treuer  OoUV  *•  Forsake 
]|ie  not)  oh  true  GKxl  I" 


107.  Swiss  two-handed  sword,  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


Two-handed  Swords. 
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108.  Two-handed  sword,  end  of  the 
sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  the 
curvature  of  the  quillons 
towards  the  handle  and  the 
ring  for  the  thumb  seem  to 
indicate. 
J.  169,  Musee  d^AHtUerie,  Pom, 


109.  Swiss  two-handed  sword,  with 
curved  nnd  saw-edged  blade, 
fifteenth  century,  about  4  feet 
in  length,  the  handle  being 
18  inches  in  length;  the 
quillons  are  curved  towards 
the  blade. 

Arsenal  of  Berne, 


110.  Two-handed  German  sword 
{Zweih&ndigea  Hidftneseer), 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
This  singular  weapon,  whidi 
is  cutlass -shaped,  is  not 
straight;  the  blade  and 
handle  incline  in  opposite 
directions. 

Anenal  of  Vienna. 


111.  Two-handed  German  sword 
with  cus^ODB{Fau9tkappen)f 
sixteenth  century. 

Dresden  Museum. 
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THE  DAGOKB,  POHIABD,  STILKTTO,  KOUTTAB,  0KKA8I,  KTO. 

This  kind  of  weapon,  the  diminutiye  of  the  sword — the 
war-knife,  in  fi^ct — has  been  in  nse  among  all  people  and 
during  all  epochs.  The  shades  of  difference  between  the 
poniard  (from  the  Latin  pungere,  to  prick,  or  pugnuSf  a  fist, 
and  called  in  German  DcUch)  and  the  dagger*  (from  the  Celtic 
dag^  point;  in  German,  Gfrosser  Dolch  or  DclchmeMer)  are 
often  BO  slight  that  the  two  weapons  are  continoallj  con- 
founded one  with  the  other.  The  poniard,  properly  so  called,* 
is  smaller  and  shorter  in  the  blade  than  the  dagger,  which 
wsA  identical  with  the  ancient  broad  and  short  sword  of  the 
early  nations. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  poniard  was  in  use  during  the 
ages  of  flint,  whether  chipped  or  polished,  a  time  at  which 
the  Danish  weapons  were  tiie  most  finished  and  most  artistic. 

During  the  bronze  period  the  poniard  equally  maintained 
its  sway,  it  was  the  parazonium  of  the  ancients,  and  was  worn 
on  the  left  side,  while  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the 
sword  always  hung  from  the  right  side ;  among  the  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  it  hung  on  the  left. 

The  dagger  of  the  Germans  was  the  acramamx  (see  under 
this  name),  a  species  of  single-edged  cutlass  with  a  very 
long  haft.  The  guards  of  the  poniard  and  dagger,  as  weU 
as  those  of  the  sword,  are  a  great  help  towards  fixing  the 
date  of  their  manufacture,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
during  the  thirteenth  century  the  ends  of  the  quillons  were 
slightly  curved  towards  the  point  of  the  blade. 

The  misericorde  was  a  poniard  which  receiyed  its  name 
from  being  used  to  give  the  last  or  finishing  stroke  (coup  de 
grace)  to  an  adversary ;  its  triangular  blade  rendered  it 
serviceable  for  thrusting  through  the  points  of  the  armour,  on 
which  account  it  was  ciJled  in  German  Panzerhrecher  (cuirass- 
breaker).  The  French  misericorde  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  was  nevertheless  larger  than  the  German 
Panzerhrecher,  and  it  was  also  used  in  England  for  planting 
in  the  ground  and  tethering  the  horse  to  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.  (1603). 

*  In  venery  or  huDtiug  terms,  *'  dague  *'  is  the  name  given  to  the 
first  horn  which  grows  un  the  bead  of  the  young  stag  in  his  second  year ; 
hence  the  name  "dagnet"  given  in  France  to  the  young  stag  before  he 
is  three  years  old. 
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The  dagger  with  thumb-rmg  (Dolch  mU  Daumring\  the 
use  of  -which  dates  from  1410,  is  the  long  Spanish  poniard,  the 
guard  of  which,  placed  above  the  quiUonSy  has  a  large  ring 
fastened  to  it  in  which  the  thumb  was  placed.  Towaada  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centniy  it  was  worn  on  the  right  side, 
and  also  on  the  loins.  Daring  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
a  double  thumb-ring,  and  was  placed  on  the  end  of  the  pike 
to  resist  cavalry. 

The  anelace,  so  called  because  it  was  worn  fastened  to  a  ring 
(annulus)^  is  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  blade,  the  shape 
of  which,  broad  above  and  pointed  below,  resembles  an  ox- 
tongue. Hence  its  French  name  **langue  de  boeuf."  The 
small  knife  often  seen  on  the  sheath  of  this  weapon,  and 
which  was  generally  made  at  Ye^ona,  is  called  '^  bastardeau." 

The  laTisquenet  dagger,  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  somewhat  long,  and  worn  below 
the  girdle,  as  the  pictures  of  that  time  show.  The  Swiss 
lansquenet  dagger  was  shorter,  and  more  like  a  poniard  with 
a  steel  sheath. 

The  Frankish  archers,  the  foot  archers,  and  almost  all  the 
foot-soldiers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  armed  with  daggers. 

The  main  gauche,  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  believed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  and  from 
thence  brought  into  Italy  and  France,  was  more  properly  a 
duelling  weapon.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand  to  ward  off 
blows,  while  the  right  was  armed  with  the  long  rapier.  The 
Italian  main  gauche  preserved  in  the  Mus^e  d'Artillerie  at 
Paris,  No.  J.  485,  and  engraved  further  on  (see  No.  28), 
represents  one  of  these  weapons  called  ^  pennated,",with  three 
blades  expanding  by  means  of  a  spring  when  a  button  was 
pressed  in  the  handle,  and  forming  a  guard  of  great  length 
and  breadth,  in  which  the  adversary's  sword  might  be  caught 
and  snapped. 

This  dagger,  however,  is  neither  of  Spanish  nor  of  Italian 
origin,  as  compilers  have  always  repeated ;  it  was  already 
known  in  Germany  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was 
used  in  the  secret  sittings  of  the  Free  Judges,  at  the  taking 
of  the  oath  vowed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
was  represented  by  the  three  divisions  of  the  weapon,  with 
which  all  the  Schoeffen  were  provided. 

The  stiletto  (Spitzdolch)  was  a  small  poniard  which  came 
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into  use  dnring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  well  known 
even  at  this  day. 

The  **  creese/'  sometimes  written  hreea,  which  the  Diction- 
naire  de  TAcad^mie  Fran9aise  erroneously  spells  "  crid,"  is 
a  Javanese  dagger,  generally  with  a  wavy  or  "  flaming  "  blade, 
which  the  Malay  tribes  render  still  more  fatal  by  dipping 
into  poison. 

The  ''khouttar,"  a  Hindoo  weapon,  has  a  large  blade  like 
the  Italian  anelace,  fixed  on  to  a  square  handle,  into  which 
the  hand  is  slipped,  and  thus  protected  as  far  as  the  wrist  by 
this  kind  of  guard  or  gauntlet.  There  are  hhouttars  in  which 
the  blade  is  divided  into  two  points,  but  they  are  not  common, 
and  are  called  serpent-tongued. 

The  "  wag-nuk  "  is  not  a  poniard,  properly  so  called,  but 
a  weapon  meant  for  striking  with  as  a  tiger  strikes  with  his 
claws.  It  was  invented  in  1659  by  Sevaja,  the  chief  of  a 
secret  society,  and  was  used  by  bandits  in  assassinations. 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  this  weapon  resembled  those  made 
by  a  tiger,  and  thus  diverted  suspicion  from  the  real  authors 
of  the  crime. 

The  Italian  daggers  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  workman- 
ship in  wrought  iron,  being  often  incrusted  and  damascened 
with  silver  ;  the  blades  are  frequently  of  pierced  work. 

Ancient  Italian  and  German  daggers  and  poniards  have 
been  known  to  fetch  at  the  public  sales  in  Paris  the  high 
price  of  a  thousand  francs. 

In  more  modem  times  the  names 'of  knife-swords  and 
bayonet-poniards  were  given  to  the  knives,  swords,  and 
bayonets  in  the  shape  of  poniards,  that  is,  with  a  pointed 
blade  sharpened  on  both  sides. 
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1.  BritiBh  cutlass,  tenth  centary.    It  bears  on  the  blade  the  names 

**  Edwardus,"  and  *'  prins  agile."    It  is  attributed  to  Edward  U. 

Machd  Manuscript. 

2.  Iron  dagger,  about  a  fj^t  long,  thirteenth  century. 

Museum  of  the  Canton,  Lausanne. 

3.  Iron  dagger,  thirteenth  century,  the  blade  of  which  measures  about 

12,  and  the  haft  about  5  inches. 

Museum  of  the  Canton^  Lausanne. 

4.  Iron  poniard,  probably  Scottish,  fourteenth  century. 

Collection  of  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  (see  No.  13,  next  page). 

5.  Same  as  above. 

6.  Poniard,  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

7.  Iron  dagger,  about  14  inches  in  length,  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

century.    The  haft  is  very  long. 

Museum  of  the  Canton,  Lausanne. 

8.  Iron  dagger,  about  19^  inches  long,  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tower  of  London* 

9.  Iron  dagger,  14 ^  inches  in  length,  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  was  found  in  tlie  lake  of  Morat,  and  the  handle  is  of  carved 
bone.  Arsenal  of  Geneva.  Poniards  of  this  shape  were  manu- 
factured until  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  '  Feldbuch,'  published 
at  that  time  by  Kgge  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  preserved 
in  the  cabinet  of  engravings  at  Munich,  contains  similar  illus- 
trations. 

10.  Iron  dagger,  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

century.  Collection  of  the  Count  of  Nieuwerkerke.  Similar 
weapons  (found  in  the  Thames)  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  in  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen,  found  in  Hohen- 
zoUern.  A  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  illuminated  by 
Zeitblom  for  the  Prince  of  Waldburg,  also  shows  this  same  kind 
of  poniard. 

11.  Poniard,  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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12.  Dagger,  fifteenth  century,  of  a  abape  belonging  also  to  the  foorteenth 
century. 

Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

18.  Scottish  dagger,  about  14|  inches  long,  the  handle  is  of  wood ; 
fifteenth  century.  See  the  observations  on  the  claymores,  and  th^ 
dagger.  No.  4. 

Count  of  Nieuwerkerh^B  Collection. 

14.  Dagger  with  single  thumb  ring,  about  16  inches  long,  fifteenth 

century. 

AtUhor^a  CoUkction. 

15.  Dagger  with  double  thumb  ring,  sixteenth  century.    The  two  rings 

were  placed  there  to  fix  tbe  dagger  on  a  shaft,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  lance,  to  resist  cavalry. 

16.  Dagger,  andace,  or  Verona  dagger,  fifteenth  centuiy. 

Mute'e  d'ArtiUerief  Paris. 

17.  Dagger,  andace,  fifteenth  centuiy. 

18.  Dagger,  fifteenth  century. 

Musde  cPArtiUerie^  Paris. 

19.  Dagger  of  a  German  lansquenet,  sixteenth  century,  about  14  inches 

long.    Sheath  in  polished  steel. 

Mus^e  d^AHWeriej  Paris. 

20.  Dagger  of  German  lansquenet,  sixteenth  century. 

SOter  CoOeetionf  Maximilian  Museum,  AugAurg. 
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21.  Poniard,  Gennan,  Bixteenth  eentnry. 

22.  Stiletto  {8pitzd6lch)j  about  12»  inches  long,  end  of  the  sixteenth 

oentory.  In  Germany  these  weapons  were  aUo  called  Fanzer- 
brecher,  or  coirass-breaker. 

23.  Dagger,  Swiss,  sixteenth  centnry.  from  the  Soltikoff  Collection. 

Similar  weapons,  belonging  to  M.  Buchholzer  of  Lnceme,  and 
the  Count  of  Nieuwerkerke  at  Pirn's,  have  in  embossed  work  on  the 
sheaths,  instead  of  the  usual  hunting  subjects,  representations 
of  the  Danoe  of  Death.  These  daggers  are  often  provided  with 
small  knives,  which  served  to  cut  the  thongs  of  the  armour,  to 
pierce  holes,  and  for  various  purposes  during  the  campaign. 

24.  Dagger,  German,  sixteenth  century. 

Ancient  Soltikoff  CoOeclum, 

25.  Poniard,  German,  with  wavy  blade,  very  short  and  broad. 

Arsenal  of  (he  City  of  Vienna. 

26.  Poniard,  German,  sixteenth  century.    The  guard  has  four  quillons. 

CoUeetion  of  Charle$  XV,,  King  of  Sweden. 

27.  Main  gauche,  sixteenth  century. 

^  Mut^e  dArtiUerie,  Parie. 

28.  Main  gauche,   German,  sixteenth   century.      Mus^  d'Artillerie, 

Paris,  and  also  in  the  museums  of  Prague  and  Sig^maringen.  See 
the  arms  of  the  Free  Judges. 
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29.  McUn  gauche,  German,  about  20  inches  long,  sixteenth  century. 

The  handle  is  riohly  engraved. 

Muieum  of  Sigmaringen. 

30.  Main  gauchcy  Spanish,  with  the  inscription  '*  Viva  Felipe  V.,"  which 

shows  that  this  weapon  was  in  uee  iu  the  year  1701. 

Meyrick  CoUeetion. 

31.  Jfatn  gawihet  German,  with  indented  blade  for  breaking  swords, 

sixteenth  century. 

Cowd  of  Nieuwerkerke'i  CoOedtion. 

32.  Main  gauche^  German,  with  indented  blade  for  breaking  the  enemy's 

sword;  thumb  ring,  and  quillons  curved  in  inverse  directions; 
sixteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Dresden  CoUeetion. 

33.  Indented  blade  of  No.  31. 

34.  Large  German  hriie-^p^e,  sixteenth  oentuiy. 

Meyrick  CoUeelion. 

35.  Indented  blade  of  the  preceding  object 
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36.  L>rg:e  main  gavdu,   German, 

with  indented  quUIoDs,  and 
grated  guard  ae  a  word-breAker, 
KTentetnth  ccnlury.  It  mes- 
BDKi  sbont  25  by  10  incbea. 
SaUonai  JHuwWM  o/  Afunteft. 

37.  Bliletto.  Gemian,  callul  Pan. 

trrbrrAfT.  or  cuimaa-breaker. 
about  12mclic«long.Bixtei:nt]i 
centui?. 

Miaeam  of  Sigmariitgen. 

38.  Poniard,  German,  called  Pait- 

urtireeher.  Tlie  nuiubere  on 
tl;e  blade  errving  probably 
for   meaBuring   the    bore   of 

JlfuwuTn  of  Sigmaritigen. 

39.  Poniard,  abont  10  inches  long. 

ticblj  etuddod  vitli  precious 
atones.  This  weapon  belonged 
to  Bobicbki. 

Jfuieuin  of  SigTnanngen. 


41.  Wag-Duk,  or  tigi'r's  claw,  two 

and  a  hnlf  feet  in  length : 
tbil  wna  nn  lodisn  weapon 
belonging  to  a  Bt-cret  society, 
nod  was  ioTenled  ahout  1639 
by  Sowaja,  a  Hindoo.  It  was 
uaed  ftir  purposes  of  mnnler, 
and  ee  it  counterfeited  the 
wounds  of  a  ttgei's  claw,  di- 
verted auipieiou  from  the 
offender. 

Ma/ricli  CbQueEum, 

42.  Pcreian  poniard,   with   damaa- 

coned  blade  and  ivory  handle. 

43.  Hindoo  khonttar  with  blade, 

called  "langne  de  txBDf." 

JfuWig  d'ArtSUrit,  Parit, 

44.  Hindoo   kliouttar  with  forked 

hlade. 

Mtueum  of  TianliotSdo. 

45.  Tnrkiah  kondjar  dogger. 

46.  JaTBueae  hrees. 

47.  Javanese  dagger,  but  of  Indian 

or  Persian  workmanship,  17 
inches  long.  Tlie  blade  is 
grooved,  and  the  handle  of  a 
massive  piece  of  ivory,  orna- 
mented with  nail-beads  in 
damascened  iron.  Thesheatli 
of  shogreea  is  partly  covered 
by  plaques  of  niello-work. 

AaOior't  CoBtetum. 


Daggers  and  Poniards. 
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THB  LANOB,   PIKB,   AND   BPEAB. 

The  lanoe  (from  the  barbarous  Latin  lancea,  in  Grerman 
Speer,  and  also  Spiess)  was  in  use  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  and  was  common  among  the  Assyrians  as  well  as 
among  the  Egyptians.  From  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  after  Christ  the  lance  remained  much  the  same  in 
shape,  a  simple  cylindrical  shaft  of  smooth  wood,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  with  ihe  lance-head  fixed  by  a  socket  on  to  the 
staff:* 

The  tilting  lance,  which  did  not  appear  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  soon  utilised  in  warfare,  had  a  handle ;  it 
was  thicker  at  that  place,  and  gradually  tapered  towards  the 
head  and  base.  In  France  the  use  of  the  lance  was  forbidden 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1605.  The  lanoee  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  conspicuous  by  the  pennons 
fastened  below  the  socket  of  the  lance-head.  The  lances  of 
the  mercenaries  known  under  the  name  of  lansquenets  had 
generally  small  blades,  whose  sockets  were  strengthened  by 
long  stems  branching  down  the  shaft,  to  which  they  were 
fixed  by  means  of  screws;  these  lances  were  sometimes 
twenty-four  or  even  twenty-seven  feet  in  length.  The  lances 
of  the  Swiss  foot-soldiers  were  not  often  more  than  sixteen 
feet  long,  for  the  Swiss  method  consisted  in  forming  their 
soldiers  into  four  close  rows. 

The  spear  was  a  weapon  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar. 

*  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  in  miniatures  of  the  same  period, 
pennons  are  attached  to  the  lances. 


1.  QeimaD  lance,  friHU  the  Coioi  _^ 

awau  of  Saint  QtH,  of  the    -^=^""1]?]?^  ?'"> — — 
eigbtb  or  ninth  oaoXatj. 


2.  OenuaD  lanoe,  beginning  of  the 

ninth  oentuiy,  uid  afUmntidB    ^  ilTPTTiri"! — 

called  Kntibelipieu,  copied  from 

the  Wewobrun  manngcript  in 

tbe  Mouich  Library.  •) 


3.  Nonaan'Unce,  eleventh  oenturj', 
tma  the  Bajeui  tkpegtnee. 


4.  The  tame,  with  penoou. 


*  The  lanoe,  u  aln  the  sword, 
were  among  the  NormanB  tlie  wea- 
poiA  of  /rM  tiMH,  for  in  the  luwi  of 
Wlliam  the  Oonqueror  on  the  mb- 
ject  of  freeing  a  serf,  it  is  nid, 
Tradidit  illi  amu  libera,  »dlioet 
lancwni  et  gladium. 


1S>.  German  Inncc,  culled  Eatbtl- 
«pi«w,  from  Glorkcnthan's 
nuinusctipt,  1505,  in  tho  Am- 
bras  CollecliuD. 

20.  German  buating  javelin,  bii- 
toenth  century. 

Vmden  MiUfum. 

!1.  Point  of  a  German  war  and 
KltiDg  lance,  nr  tlic  dxteentb 
ceotiuy ;    it  id  7    inches   in 


23.  The     Mine.        5}    inches    in 

Artenal  of  Berlia, 

a.  L&nce  for  lilting  al  the  ring. 
A  Innce  on  tliie  model  wilt  be 
found  in  the  "  Traite  d'E^uita- 
Ifcin,"  by  Pluvinel,  of  the  teiE" 
of  Louia  XIII.  (IGIO— 1643). 
K  262,  Mia^e  iTAiiitterU,  Parir. 

25.  German    hunting    Epear,    six- 

teenth century  (San  or  BSrfn- 
fajujer,  and  aluo  Scttutitti- 
ftda   in   Gcnnan).     It  was 

used  more  eBpecJaUy  for  boar- 

hunting. 

26.  Hunting  spear  of  the  aiiteonth 

cenlncy,  with  throe  nhcel-lock 
pistols,  and  two  "  hallefaarde  " 
hooka:  tbi»  iicapon  was  put 
of  the  Boltikoff  Collection. 


27.  Ijincc  of  tlie  tieveDteenth  cen- 


I.  Duiilile-headed  Peruan  Unoes, 
riom  s  ver;  late  lixlMntb- 
century  nunTucript  copy  of 
Fi-nluai'g  $cAa&-A'am«A  of  tlia 
yen  999. 


29.  Ano\T-8hsped  javeliD  for  throw- 
ing (Wur/pfeit  In  Oetnuto), 
used  for  boa>huiitiDg. 

Anetud  of  Berlin. 


Abyrainiiin  lance,  cocspicnona 
on  aocouiit  of  its  broed.  iron, 
aboTGl-fihsped  ba«e.  The 
bro»d  point  recalls  exactly  the 
bnmse  and  iroo  heads  of  the 
"  fram&a,"  belooging  to  the 
bronze  and  iron  ages.  One 
lance  of  this  kind  has  a  ring 
fastened  to  it,  and  ia  koown 
under  the  name  of ''  celt." 

Slutie  iTATtmeria,  Pari*. 


'  The  mace  (from  the  Latin  ma»»a,  Strsiikolben  in  German] 
is  a  weapon  hoary  at  one  end,  not  made  either  for  piercing 

or  cutting,  but  only  for  etunning  an  enemy ;  it  was  much 
used  by  the  cavalry,  and  thero  are  aeTeral  reproeentations  of 
it  in  the  Bayeui  tapestries,  end  of  the  eleventh  centnry. 


'« 


tN 


.  Iron  mace,  end  of  the  eleventh 
coDtuiy. 

Bayewc  Tapatria.  * 


i.  Hacc,  fniDi  ttie  "German 
.Eneid  "  of  Henry  of  Waldeck, 
tliittecDlh  century. 

Library  of  Beiiitt. 


5.  BurgandioD  mace,  bc^iuung  of 
tlie  fifteenth  osutury,  from  a 
manQBcript  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 
Library  of  the  Arttnal,  Farii. 


Gngliah  mace,  in  mmd  end  iioit, 
teiga  of  Henry  V,  (HIS— 
1122). 

Meyrick  CoBecHoa. 


7.  English  msce,  in  inm,  middle  of 
the  Afteentb  eentoiy. 

S.  Genoan  nuict^  fifleenth  centmy, 
engraTed  iron :  it  is  about  22 
inofaea  in  length,  and  has  the 
handle  vired. 

Artenal  of  Lucerne. 


>.  Turkish  mace,  iron,  fifteenth 
oenttny;  an  architectnral  roee 
ia  danueceaed  in  the  top. 

IfuMij  tAHtOerie,  Parlt. 


K,  Hace,  fti^m  a  mannscript  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tary,  being  a  copy,  illoatiBted 
with  nnmerona  miniatnrea,  of 
the  Sdiali-Nameh  or  royal 
book,  composed  by  the  poet 
Ferdnd  in  the  reign  of  Hah- 
mood  (999). 

Library  of  MatUch. 


10  B.  The  tama 


I].  Freiioh  mace,  niteenth  cenlnry. 
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THE  M0B0KN8TEBN,    OB  MORNING-STAB. 

This  mace  had  generally  a  long  handle,  and  its  head 
bristled  with  wooden  or  iron  points ;  it  was  common  among 
the  ancients,  for  many  mnsenms  possess  several  fragments 
of  these  weapons  belonging  to  the  age  of  bronze. 

The  morning-star  was  well  known  and  mnch  used  in 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland ;  it  received  its  name  from  the 
ominous  jest  of  wishing  the  enemy  good-morning  with  the 
morning-star  when  they  had  been  surprised  in  camp  or  city. 

This  weapon  became  very  popular  on  account  of  the 
facility  and  quickness  with  which  it  could  be  manufactured. 
The  peasant  made  it  easily  with  the  trunk  of  a  small  shrub 
and  a  handful  of  large  nails ;  it  was  also  in  great  request 
during  the  wars  of  the  peasantry  which  have  devastated 
Germany  at  different  times,  and  ihe  Swiss  arsenals  possess 
great  numbers  of  them. 

Morning-stars  were  also  made  for  horsemen;  they  were 
short  in  the  handle  like  hammers,  and  generally  better  manu- 
factured than  the  long-shafted  ones  used  by  the  foot-soldiers. 
A  few  of  these  little  maces,  studded  with  iron  points*  have 
even  been  supplemented  with  hand  cannons.  When  so 
provided  they  are  called  in  German  Schieasprugd.    See  No.  8. 


Morning-Star. 


1  and  2.  Mocea,  which  Bhoald  be 
cloaaed  amoDg  tie  neapona  of 
the  iron  age,  for  thej  are  copied 
from  the  ajlumn  of  Theodoaina 
at  CoDBtonticople,  which  datfs 
from  the  fuuiLh  cectui;. 

!l.  SwiBB  monuQg-stiu'  of  the  fif- 
teenth coiitur;  oD  a  long  shaft. 
The  length  of  tlie  iron,  which  ia 
armed  with  foui  bladea  and  a 
apike,  ia  18  inchee. 

Gi/mnaiium  of  MoraL 

4.  fiiriaa  moming-star  of   the    flf- 

teetith  century,  with  a  woodeD 
ball  Btnddcd  with  iron  apikea 
and  a  long  abaft. 

Muteam  o/  Berne, 

5.  Hand  monung-slar,  pn^bly  a 

honemaa'a.  It  is  of  engnived 
iron,  26  incbea  in  length,  aitd 
hat  a  dart  or  spike  which  atarts 
from  the  hanille  by  moana  of  u 
spring, 

MuMfnt  of  Sigmaringen. 

6.  Mcming-star  and  partisan  on  a 

long  BhaA  with  iron  banda. 

At  CoOeetion,  Litttt. 

7.  Moniing-etar  of  11  feet  1  inches 

in  length,  atndded  with  spear- 
heads ;  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

Anenal  of  llit  City  of  Fienna. 
S,  Moming-star  with  hand  cannon, 
called  in  German  Schietiprvgal ; 
end  of  the  fourteenth  or  begin- 
ning ot  the  fifUenth  centnrj. 
CoOsdion  of  Priaee  Charla,  at  Ber- 
lin ;  Aiabra*  and  Meyrick  CoBec- 
lioni ;  and  JUiweniB  of  Sigmarin- 
gen. 
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HILITABT  FLAILS. 

The  flad^  or  holy-uxUer  sprivMer*  (from  the  Latin  ftagdlum 
and  the  German  FlegeJ),  is  a  weapon  whose  name  in^cates 
its  shape ;  it  was  also  called  holy-water  sprinkler  from  the 
shape,  and  from  the  drops  of  blood  which  started  from  those 
upon  whom  it  was  used.  It  was  composed  of  the  shafb  and 
the  whips,  the  latter  either  with  or  without  iron  points ;  or 
else  of  the  shaft,  to  which  was  fastened  a  chain  ending  in  an 
iron  ball,  or  a  wooden  one  studded  with  iron. 

The  invention  of  this  weapon  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
ancient  date,  for  the  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

A  statue  of  this  epoch  in  the  Cathedral  of  Naumburg  in 
Grcrmany,  representing  one  of  the  founders,  is  armed  with  a 
flail,  and  so  is  the  statue  of  the  Palatine  Oliver,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Verona. 

The  flail,  which  was  very  well  known  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  during  the  fifteenth  century,  was  also  used  in 
England  since  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  (eleventh 
century),  and  existed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  (1509 — 
1547),  though  then  but  little  used,  and  only  in  the  trenches 
and  on  board  ships.  The  military  flail  with  a  short  handle 
belonged  more  particularly  to  Bussia  and  Japan. 

The  armed  whip,  or  scorpion  (also  called  Scorpion  in 
German),  was  a  kind  of  hand- flail  or  knout,  with  three,  four, 
or  six  chains. 

(*  Some  authors  erroneoualy  give  this  name  to  tlie  moming-star. 


Military  Flaib. 
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1.  German  holy  -  water  sprinkler 
{FUgd  in  Qerman)  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  chain 
and  ball  without  spikes,  from 
the  statue  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  Naumburg  Cathedral. 


2.  Iron  hammer  of  flail,  without 

points,  on  a  long  shaft,  probably 

of  the  fourteenth  oenturj^. 

K.  83,  Mus^e  d^AHiUerie,  Paris. 

3.  Flail  with  chain  and  spiked  ball 

on  long  shaft,  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 
K.  81,  Mtu^e  dAHillerie,  Paris, 


4.  Scorpion,  or  flail,  with  four  chains 
without  balls  (called  Scorpion 
in  German),  a  Hussite  weapon 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

National  Museum  of  Prague, 


5.  English   flail   with   chain   and 

spiked  ball  on  long  shaft ;  reign 
of  Henry  VIL  (1485—1509). 

Met/ritk  CoUecUon. 

6.  Swiss  flail  with  iron  hammer  on 

longshtffL 

Arsenal  of  Geneva 


7.  Short -handled     flail,     2     feet 
7  inches  in  length. 

National  Museum,  Munich, 
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MUUary  Flails. 


8.  (Serman  flail  of  the  fifteenth 
oentary  on  a  yery  long  abaft. 
It  has  an  iron  hammer  with 
tweWe  spikes. 


9.  SwLk  flail  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tniy  with  a  sqnared  iron 
hammer  without  spikes,  on  a 
long  shaft. 


10.  Ancient  Russian  knout,*  with  a 
short  handle. 

Dresden  Muteum, 


11.  Japanese  flail.  The  handle  is 
only  26  inches  in  length, 
and  the  ball  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  is  studded  with  very 
sharp  spikes. 

*  The  knout  actually  employed 
in  Russia  for  punishments  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  ancient  instru- 
ment, painful  Hs  it  is  to  us  to  believe 
inihe  existence  of  such  a  thing  in 
the  present  state  of  civilisation. 


THB  BILL,  OB  WAB-80TIHB. 

The  ttar-sesthe  (from  the  listm  fah,  Krieguenae  in  Gemuui) 
is  nothing  but  the  agricoltaral  Bcythe  elightlj  Btraightened  ; 
the  blade  is  in  a  line  with  the  h^  ;*  it  is  single-edged,  the 
point  tlighUi/  atrved  kwmrdt  the  tharp  edge,  whilo  the  Bcythe- 
knife,  also  single-edged,  has  the  point  earring  from  the  edge 
to  the  book;  ^e  blade  of  the  gisarme,  or  glaiTe-gisamie,  is, 
aa  the  Bune  glaive  indicates,  doable-edged,  like  &o  cat  and 
thrast  Bword. 

1.  UiutrBigbteiied   w&i-ocjthe.  be- 

ginning of  the  ninth  centurj. 
From  the  numaBcdpt  of  Wesso- 
bnmn,  jcai  810,  in  the  library 
of  Munich. 

2.  Bohemian  orewent-Bhapod  war- 

■cjthe,  thirteenth  centmj. 
Ftodi  the  maniucript  orVoles- 
lar  in  Prince  Lobkowiti'e 
library,  at  Baudnitz. 


i.  Swiss  war-ecjthea  of  the  font- 
teenth  and  flfloenth  centnriea. 
ArimaU  0/  Zuridt  and  Solam. 
Wsr-ecytbce  of  coloeaal  di- 
menmoDfl  (4  feet  to  4  feet  6 
inches  in  the  length  of  the 
bhule)  were  used  by  the 
T*t}iailrMt  of  Austria  to  moo 
down  tlie  crewe  of  their  enemies' 
boats.  The  A  astritn  troops  aa- 
called  derived  their  name  from 
the  river  Ttdtaike. 

Imperiai  Arsenal  o/Ftenna. 

*  In  Austria,  daring  the  Jaoqnerie  or  peatants'  war,  all  smiths 
detected  in  tiiniing  agricoltural  implements  into  weapons  were  ponish' 


TBI  SOyTBV-KHtFl,  OB  OI-AIVX. 

The  ecythe-koife,  imd  another  very  like  it,  often  con- 
founded with  the  gieanne,  bnt  in  reality  a  hreaeh  hnife,  ia, 
like  the  war-scythe,  single-edged,  being  in  fiust  a  modified 
form  of  the  war-ecythe,  bnt,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the 
blade  of  the  glaive  cnrves  from  the  edge,  and  the  blade  of 
Uie  scythe  towards  it.  The  point  is  double-edged,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  blade  there  is  a  hook  or  spnr.  The  ^uve 
was  greatly  nsed  in  France  during  the  fonrteenth  oentory, 
whiim  is  proved  by  the  especial  mention  of  it  in  the  poem  of 
the  "  Trente." 


1.  Bnrgnndian  gtaire,  flfteenth  oen- 
tarj.  FHan  a  manuscript  in 
the  IibrBi7  of  the  Anenal  at 
PariB. 


2.  Swiss  glaivo :  at   the  base  are 

ballebarde  blades. 

ilfiwniin  of  Bigmaringm. 


X  Oerm&nglaiTe,niteenthcei 
with  wbeel-lock  pistol, 
rich  1 J  inlaid. 
National  Jfiwnim  of  Mt 


War  Sot/thee. 


i.  GUi?e  raJled  Craeoute,  Mven- 
teenth  oentojj. 

KUmtn  CoUMA'on,  Drmdm. 

S.  OBrnun  gtaire,*  omameDted 
with  the  umorial  bearings  ot 
King  Feidinand,  tba  Order  oT 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
lettoiF. 

atiyrfefc  CclUeUon. 

S.  Geiman  glaire,  yorj  large  mza, 
sixteenth  century.  It  bean  the 
dale  1580,  and  tba  BaTarian 

E.  1S6,  Jfuitft  d'A/iiUerU.  Paru, 
7.  Scjthe  trident,  or  "BanBeni," 
fbr  chatging  [Sturnuaua  In 
German),  of  the  serenteentfa 
centorj.  A  German  weapon 
of  enoTmoQi  dimenBiouB,  being 
5  Ibet  b  J  4. 

Imperial  Ananai  of  Veuiee. 

*  This  kind  of  weapon  is  also 
called  bteach-knife  (BreiAmeuer  in 
Geiman).  It  was  eapecially  common 
in  Aostria  and  in  other  parti  of 
Gemany.  and  was  nsed  as  late  as 
Uie  eighteenth  century,  bat  in  reaUt; 
it  was  notliing  but  a  scythe-knife. 
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THE  OISABME. 

The  gisarmey  or  glaive-giBarme  (Gleefe,  and  also  Boss- 
achinder  *  in  German),  whicli  almost  all  British  authors  con- 
found with  the  halberd,  is  simply  a  glaive  fixed  on  a  shaft. 
The  gisarme  is  quite  different  from  the  war-scythe  and 
breach-knife,  as  it  is  double-edged  and  armed  with  hooks. 
The  origin  of  the  glaive-gisarme  dates  from  the  age  of 
bronze  among  the  Keltic  and  Germanic  nations,  at  which 
time  many  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  fastening  glaiyes  or 
scromasax  swords  to  long  shafte.  The  Welsh  called  them 
Uawmaior,  a  name  deriyed  from  deddyr  or  gleddyr.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  name  of  Oleefe  has  given  place  to  the 
more  modem  one  of  Sens^  mit  Spitzen,  The  French  name  of 
guimrme  is  apparently  derived  from  the  guisards  or  followers 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  armed  with  them.  Olivier 
de  la  Marche,  a  chronicler,  bom  in  1426,  maintains  that  the 
name  of  gisarme  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  believes  this 
weapon  to  originate  in  the  habit  of  fiEbstening  a  dagger  to  the 
blade  of  a  battle-axe. 

^  Bosi-schinder:  this  name  was  given  to  the  foot-soldiers  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  this  weapon  to  immstring  the  knights'  horses. 


1.  English  gUnrme  {GUefe  and 
EtM-iehatder  in  Gennan;,  of 
vbKh  mention  ia  made  in  the 
twelfth-century  manuBcripta  of 
WeatminBtPX.  The  CliineBe  use 
thia  weapon  at  the  prenent  dny, 
&a    may    be    seen    from    the 


Troson  CoUtfUon  in  the  Muimm  aj 
IKe  Canton,  at  Laiuanne. 


3.  SwiM  gtsarme  "bill,"  SfteeoUi 
century. 

Anertal  of  Solaire. 

4  Swiss  gisarme  "bill, ''end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

AfuMum  of  Sigmaringen. 


S.  English  ^mrme  "bill,"  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 


6.  8iringiianse,endoftliefilteenth 

oentuTj. 
Anenal  of   Zurieli  and   WiUmam 
ColUdlon  at  Geuetihtin. 


7.  ItKliftD  giwrme  "  gluve."  richly 
engraved,  eod  of  the  flfteeuth 


Xa/ridi  CoUeeKon. 


I.  GiHtrme  oo  long  Bhafl,  boond 
wilh  iron.  The  blade  ia  abont 
2}  feet  ID  leng;th,  and  bean  the 
iMcriptioii  X.  IVANI.  X. 

Ai  CoUeelion,  Lititt. 


I.  BwiM    gisanne  "bill,"   inlaid, 
■ixteenth  centoiy. 

JVutetm  of  Sigmaringait. 


10.  Italian  gisanne  "gleife,"  be- 
longing to  the  Doge'B  gnorda : 
they  were  armed  wilh  thia 
wespon,  and  with  the  baakst- 
bilted  aword,  called  Sdiimona, 
which  in  almort  all  coUectjona 
baa  boon  emnteoasl;  cata- 
logued aa  a  daymors,  bat  the 
Scottish  sword  has  a  simple 
guaid  without  eitlier  a  pot 
d'dnt  or  basket  hilt. 
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THE  YOULGB. 

Thongh  very  rarely  met  with  now,  this  weapon  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  among  the  Swiss,  and  also  much  sought 
after  in  France  during  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time 
there  existed  a  regiment  of  infantry  called  voulgiers,  who 
were  armed  with  this  broad-bladed  and  long«hafted  weapon. 
A  large  number  of  archers  also  carried  them.  Some  few 
authors  wrongly  give  the  name  of  voulge  to  the  boar-spear, 
the  shape  of  which  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
Youlge  of  ancient  warfare. 


1.  Swiss  Toulge,  about  16  inches  in 
length,  found  on  the  battle- 
field of  Morgarten  (1319). 

Arsenal  of  Lucerne. 


2.  Swiss  Yonlge  with   hook,  four- 
teenth century. 


3.  Swiss  Toulge,  fourteenth  century. 

Anenal  of  Zurich, 

A  representation  of  this 
youlge  roay  be  seen  in  a  fif- 
teenth-century manuscript  of 
the  Hauslaub  Collection. 


2   F 


Vovigea, 


4,  Swin  vonlgst  end  of  the  fanr- 

teeuth  ceotary. 

Ma/er  Biermana    CoUimIhiii 
oi  Lucerne. 


S.  Qeiman  Tonlge,  end  of  the  6X- 
teenth  ceutnt;. 

At  CoOttition,  LMt. 


6.  Saionronlge,  token  at  the  battle 
ofMahlbcr«(1547). 

Imperial  AnauU  of  Yttaet. 


7.  AiutriAD  Toulge,  »boat  2  feet  in 
len^h.  It  u  of  the  time  of 
the  Jacqnerie  or  peasants'  nar, 
(16Z0-I62S),iThen  it  was  forged 
out  of  a  ploogliabare. 

At  ColUcfioa,  Linti. 
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THB  POLE-   OB  WAB-HAMMBB. 

Fixed  on  a  long  shaft,  the  pole-hammer  has  been  known 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  under  the  name  of  Luzemer 
Hammer,  as  it  was  a  favourite  arm  of  the  people  of  Lucerne. 
It  is  called  pole-hammer  in  English  from  the  fact  of  having 
the  spiked  hammer  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  shaft  or  pole. 
The  foot-soldiers'  war-hanmier  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  hammers  of  the  so-called  stone  and  bronzo 
ages;  and  Charles  Martel  (715 — 741)  owes  his  name  to  this 
formidable  weapon,  which  became  general  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  French  poem  of  the  Combats  des  Trenie 
mentions  the  war-hanmier  and  its  weight : 

^  Gil  combattait  d'lm  mail  qui  pesoit  Men  le  quart 
De  cent  liyres  d'acier,  si  Dieu  en  moi  part." 

This  war-hammer,  of  twenty-Jive  pounds'  weight,  belonged  to 
Tommelin  Belefort.  They  were  also  used  in  the  passages  of 
arms,  as  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  bom  in  142G,  remarks  in  his 
«  Memoirs,"  where  he  also  makes  mention  of  the  passage  of 
arms  of  the  '*  sire  Hautbourdin  et  de  Delalain." 

The  short-handled  horseman's  hanmier  {Reiterhammer  in 
German)  which  the  knights  carried,  like  the  mace,  at  their 
saddle-bow,  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  pole-hammer.  Some 
antique  bas-reliefs  at  the  Louvre  represent  Amazons  at- 
tacking their  enemies  with  short-handled  double-edged  pole- 
axes  (?),  one  of  which  is,  in  armourer's  phraseology,  falcon  or 
parrot-beak  shaped,  a  term  used  however  when  the  hammer 
was  lon^-handled. 


War  Hammerafor  Foot-»oldterB. 


t:^^ 


1.  steel  wsr-haoimer  i>n  long  ihftft, 

fourteenth    centiuy    (L«uani«r 
Hammer  in  Oerinan). 
K  8i,  afiuA  d'ArtiVvrie,  Parit. 

2.  Steel  wu-h«mmer  od  long  tbtR, 

flfteeotb  oeDtar;. 

S.  Bwisa  Bteel  war-h&mmor  on  long 
Bliufl,  flftiieoth  century.  This 
weapon,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  bumber  in  the  Araeaal  of 
Luceroe,  is  n  lair  t^pe  of  the 
Ltttemer  Hammer,  or  hammer 
of  Lucerne. 
Heyer  Biermann  CdUedim  and 
Maiewn  0/  Sigmaringen. 

4.  Steel  war-hammPT  on  long  shaft, 

end  of  the  tlfteentb,  or  b^in- 
ning  of  the  aiitcenlh  centuiy. 
The  anonl  which  fonuB  tite 
apex  of  the  whole  la  more  than 
3  feet  in  length. 
K.  88,  JKmh  iAHiOerU,  ParU. 

5.  Swiss  steel  war-hammer  on  lotig 

shaft,  from  a  drawing  of  Hans 
HotbciD  (1415-1554),  repreoent- 
ing  the  combat  of  Tbeibent 
AXtx. 
Jniiutfria]  JVuteum  of  Viama. 

6.  Hammer-pike.  This  loiig-sharteil 

weapon    was    carried    by   the 
subalterns  in  charge  of  the  Bag 
DQder  the  First  Empire  (I804~ 
1BI4). 
R.  ■£Jh,  Mai^e  SAHiUerie,  Parit. 


Horsemen's  War  Hammers, 
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7.  Horseman's  war-hammer  {Reiter- 

hammer  in  German),  2  feet  in 
length ;  iron  handlestadded  with 
copper  omament8  of  Gotliic 
character,  denoting  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

8.  War-hammer,  3  feet  4  inches  in 

length,  belonging  to  a  Hussite 
chief  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
serving  at  once  the  purposes  of 
a  weapon  and  a  rod  of  office. 
The  handle,  about  16  inches  in 
length,  is  covered  with  red 
velvet  A  durt  2|  feet  long 
springs  from  the  hammer  on 
pressing  a  button  near  the 
socket 

Museum  of  Sigmanngen. 

9.  Horseman's   parrot-beaked  war- 

hammer,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
xxintury. 

Meyrick  CcUection. 

10.  Horseman's  parrot-beaked  war- 

hammer  in  chiselled  iron,  or- 
namented with  flenrs-de-lys  ; 
22|  inches  in  length,  sixteenth 
century. 

Arsenal  of  Berne. 

11.  Hwseman's  parrot-beaked  war- 

hammer,  sixteenth  century. 
K.  69,  Musee  d'ArtiUerie,  Farts. 

12.  Scaling  war-hammer,  taken  from 

the  Savoyards  under  the  com- 
mand of  Branaulieu  Ghaffiir- 
din  in  1602,  under  the  walls 
of  Geneva,  in  an  unsuccessful 
night  attack. 

Arsenal  of  Geneva, 

13.  Horseman's  war  hammer  with 

very  long  spike  uf  iron  and 
copper.  The  shaft  is  wood, 
the  handle  ivory;  sixteenth 
century. 

Dresden  Mueeum. 


^^ 


a^.f^f'Uui.  Tiii  esitf^if'-ra  v«^'.c  liit  tie  e.ciniitt  bue^jeC. 
/f*>ca  vLi^L  it  ii  xiiviifiaiL  is  one  cf  sLe  bqeS  irjraFrt  a&d 
'/r^t  k3»T!i  ^hinz.^  tLe  fo-cftLad  *^^  of  s&.ae  sad  brocae;, 
wf  wa«  th^  fa^TviLjise  wusuya  d  ^11  Gtrrrar.'c  imtLccs. 

hzrAUAf  while  iLut  <4  tins  Ssz/:iis  wa§  fix£d  en  to  ki:g  a 
*cjdt  U-at  VL,*fL7.  tLe  Azizlo-Saxocs  h  vas  Dimed  pole-aae. 

At  the  Itttt]^  of  Hjkin^  (I<»:i,  wbere  Harold  wv 
^r^rski^  bj  Willkm  the  Ccdv^Taexor.  the  Saxons  at  fiist 
rfiffhllfA  with  raceeiH  the  nrpcated  atlfim  of  tk^  ^oriBaii 
f/x^«  whom  thej  owerthrew  in  large  mnnben  with  their  long 
^lattl^cxaiy  ete»,  a  weapon  wiadi  among  than  was  gcnoaUf 
^.U/at  fire  feci  in  length.  In  the  Bajenx  tapestries  are 
niaD J  f^preflentatiiMis  fk  battle-axes  withont  either  point  or 
hfM»ky  in  this  leKxnbling  the  domestic  hatchei  and  the 
franctsqme. 

The  footiioldier's  battle-axe  cf  the  fourteenth  century 
fVifTarn  eaDtddenhlj  from  the  weapon  of  an  earlier  date. 
Tli'/n^  on  one  side  an  axe,  it  beooiDes  on  the  other  a  war- 
hammer,  either  with  a  saw  edge  or  a  sharp  point,  but 
^cTiorally  large  and  enrred,  called  falccm-beaked ;  whilst  the 
Umn  jjarrot-heaked  was  applied  whc^  the  weapon  was  short 
in  the  handle  and  belonged  to  a  horseman. 

The  battle-axe  sometimes  was  prorided  with  a  long  dart 
rrr  sword  fixed  at  the  top. 

The  short-handled  horseman's  axe  {Beiteraxi  and  Barihe 
in  German )  is  fomid  to  have  sometimes  a  gun-barrel  encased 
in  the  handle,  either  the  primitive  hand-cannon  or  the  wheel- 
lock  ijiHioi, 

The  short-handled  battle-axe  as  well  as  the  war-hammer 
Ai^pears  to  hayo  been  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  some- 
times soon  in  engravings  of  Assyrian  war-chariots  and  in 
Mfmlptnre  which  represents  Amazons. 


Foot-8oldien'  Pole-aseea. 


I  and  2.  Fool«)ldier'8  long-ahafted 
pole-axes  t^Fuu-Bfrtitaxt  \d 
GenD&n),  end  of  the  eleTenth 
centniy. 


3.  German  lbot-M>ldiGi''i  pole«xe, 
end  of  the  fonrteenth  centory. 
K.  93,  Mv*it  d'ArtOMe.  Pari: 


i.  Oennan    foot-soldier'a  pole-axe, 
fifteenth  centniy.  From  a  irood 
engraTing. 
CabtMt  of  Enfrmringt,  Munieh. 


5.  German  foot-aoldier'a 

fifteenth  centmy. 
Miueum  of  Mvnidi,   CclUctim  of 

CharUt  XV.  of  8u>edm,aad Mey- 

riek  CalUeHon. 


6.  8wiu  fbot«oldier's  pole-axe,  fif- 
teeiith  ceDtui;. 

Artemd  of  Lveentt. 


Foot-soldiers'  Pole-asces. 


(i 


1.  GermsD  foot-soldJM'B  pole«xe, 
fifteeutb  centuiy. 
Cabintt  of  Bngramngt,  Xltmeh. 


f.  RiuaiaD   foot-BoMier'a    pole-axe, 
calletl  Bardiche. 
K.  95,  ifuaA  cCAHiOtrie,  Faxii. 

9  Biusian"  fiiot-Boldier's  pole-aie, 
with  which  tiieStrdiUt  or  Stre- 
UUen  were  wraed. 

Mateum  of  TtartkoeSdo. 


[:=. 


11.  Swiu  pol&«xe  with  eaw-edged 

hammer,  sixteenth  eeatary. 

Artaial  of  Bene. 

12.  Swiu   pole-aie,   with  bamiaer 

sjitl  dart 

Jrttnal  of  Btnt. 

13.  Long-ghafted  Bcottiah  Loohaljer 

aie.  the  Dational  weapon  of 
Scotland. 
CoUedion  of  Prime   CharUt  at 
Berlin. 

14.  Gorman  pole-axe,  flTteenth  ceu- 

tury.t 
BiOorioai  Mtaeum  of  Xoiinjou  at 
Berlin. 

*  The  modem  battle-axes  of  the 
inliubitaiita  of  the  Caacaaiu  are  of 
thiB  same  shape :  thia  may  be  seen 
from  the  weapon  of  Schsmjl,  alto 
in  the  Haeeimi  of  TitBiskoe-Selo, 
and  in  Oennan  flrteentli-oentnij 
engTBTinga  in  the  Cabinet  of  En- 
graviiigB  at  Hnnich. 

f  I^  a  and  14  might  beclHwd 
aiuong  the  loulgea. 


Stn'senien't  BatHe-axea. 


15.  Englub  foot-soldier'a  Jadbargh 

axe,  lixteenth  century. 

[MeyriA  GoSedion. 

16.  Boottiah  or  English  foot-eoIdier'B 

pule-nxe. 
K.  96,  JlfiiMi  iAHlSerie,  Parii. 

17.  GenmiQ  horseniBii's  flhort-hand- 

led  battle-ue  {BeiUraxt  and 
Barihe  in  Uerman),  eud  of  tbo 
afteeuth  oentury. 

Drttdal  Jfumira. 

18.  Turkiah  lioreemnn'fl  b«iUI&«xe, 

end  of  the  flneenth  centurj ; 
11  belonged  to  tlie  Sullan 
Mabumed  Ben  Kaitbui,  who 
reigned  from  1495  to  M99. 
An  inBoription  in  open-work 
leltere  sajB,  "  The  Saltan,  tbe 
victorious  king,  tlie  futher  of 
fortiuie,  Mobomed  Ben  Eait- 
bni,  ma;  the  aemmt  of  God 
be  glorified  in  him."  There 
ii  also  in  Ctifle  chaTectera  the 
name  of  God  five  timee  re- 

Ambrat  CoUtetim. 

19.  SclaToniohoraemau's  battle-axe. 

From  a  drawing  by  Albert 
DQrer. 


21.  English  honeman's  battl»«ie. 


(kt/is' 


Hortemen's  BaHle-axes, 


22.  Amtriui  bettl»-aixe :  tbe  bMidIa 

ia  about  a  ;ud  in  leagtb,  and 
been  the  date  1623;:Bnd  » 
wbMl,  a  aign  for  gatherisE 
Ihenmlvea  together  adopted 
b^the  pmtKDtB  intheJacqne- 
ne  lehellim,  to  conquer  wliicli 
the  aid  of  the  Bararian  hone- 
men  were  csllal  in. 

Ai  CoUtcHon.  LinU. 

23.  Short -handled    Poluh   battle- 

axe,  boood  frith  stripe  oT 
lealber,  beguming  of  the 
■erenleenth  oentuiy. 

Meyriek  CotUttioii. 

24.  Engluh  exeoDtkmer'B  eie,  eod 

of  the  liiteenth  ceuturj,  with 
vbich  the  Earl  of  Enei  iru 
beheaded  in  the  leign  of  Elisi- 
beth  (1558-1G03). 

Tover  of  Loader. 

25.  Saxonj  miner's  axe,  for  show, 

called  JSergbarihs,  with  the 
date  16S5:  the  handle  is  in- 
laid with  ivoty,  and  tbe  blade 
pierced  in  open  work.  These 
anns  are  onlj  intended  Ibr 
the  festiTttl  day  prooesaionB  of 
miners'  corpnratloiu,  and  not 
for  actual  use. 

26.  Hoieeman's    battle -aie,    with 

small  hand  cannon,  fifteenth 
centuTj. 

27.  Battle-axe   with    small    band 

cannon.  34  inches  in  length : 
it  belonged  to  tbe  leformer 
Zwiugli,  who  died  in  the  battle 
ofCappelin  1531. 

Ariatal  of  ZariA. 

2S.  German  battle-axe  with  wheel 

lock  pistol,  inlaid  with  ivoiy 

and  BLlTei,  end  of  the  flfleentu 

oeniuiT. 

Stokau  Jfiweum  {Eungary),  and 

JKuseum  of  Sigmaringen. 

29.  Battle-axe  with  Bint-lock  pistol, 

end  of  the  seventeenUi  cen- 
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THE  HALBABD. 

The  halbard  may  be  derived  from  the  Gennan  Malbe-Barihe, 
half  battle-axe  ;  or  from  Hdm,  casque,  and  Barthe,  battle-axe ; 
or  from  AUe  Barthe,  old  battle-axe :  in  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia it  dates  from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  present  era, 
though  it  was  not  known  in  France  nntil  the  Swiss  intro- 
duced it  in  1420.  The  president  Fouchet,  whose  writings 
are  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributes  the 
introduction  of  the  halbard  to  Louis  XI.  (1461—1488). 
'"  This  prince,"  he  writes,  "  ordered  at  Angiers  and  other 
good  cities  some  new  war-blades  called  halberds."  This 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  miniatures  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  which  the  halbard  is  represented,  though  the  shape  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  time  and  country. 


1, 2,  and  3.  Three  kinda  of  halbaids, 
somewhat  like  the  rwueun, 
eleventh  century.  FVom  the 
Pttdterium,  a  maniucript  in  the 
Stattgaid  Library. 


4.  Swiss  halbard,  foorteenth  century. 


5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Four  German  hal- 

bards  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

National  Museum  of  Jf irnteA. 
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Hialbards. 


9.  Swiss  halbard,  l)egiimmg  of  the 
fifteenth  centoiy. 

Authors  CoUection, 

r$       10.  Swiss  halbard,  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Arsenal  of  Berne, 

11.  Swiss  halbard  with  three- 
pronged  hammer,  end  of  the 
fifteentli  century. 

Arsenal  of  Berne. 

12.  German  halbard  with  three- 
pronged  hammer,  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 


13.  Swiss   halbard,  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Author's  CoOeelion, 


14.  German  halbard,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, engraved  und  gilt,  a  very 
handsome  weapon. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

15.  German  halbard,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury. 
Sdter  Collection  in  the  Maximilian 
Museum  at  Augsburg. 

16.  Venetian  halbard,  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century. 

Meyrick  CoUection, 
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BAN8E17B8. 


The  ransenr  is  a  kind  of  partizan,  but  coming  originally 
from  Corsica  it  has  been  called  in  France  carseque,  and  also  by 
some  authors  roncone;  the  weapon  was  well  known  in  Germany 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ancient  Ch-emonial  Frangais 
says  that  it  was  a  long  and  broad  javelin  with  two  barbs. 


1 .  Burgundian  ranaeiir,  or  ronconei 

from  miniatures  in  a  fifteenth- 
century  manuscript. 
Library  of  the  Araenal,  Paris. 

2.  Banseur*  end   of  the   fifteenth 

century. 
E.  98,  Mut^e  crAHiOerie,  Pari$, 

8.  German   ranseur,   beginning   of 
the  sixteenth  century.     From 
the  Glockenthon  manuscript. 
AnibraB  CcUecticn, 

4.  German  mnscur,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury. 

NieutoerherJce  CcUedion. 

5.  Italian  ranseur,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury. 

6.  Banseur,  seyenteenth  century . 

Arsenal  of  Berlin, 

7.  Four-sided  ransenr.    The  point 

is  above  a  yard  in  length. 
Arsenal  of  the  city  of  Vienna. 
This  same  ranseur  is  found  in 
drawings  made  in  1505  by 
Glockenthon,  who  made  fac- 
similes of  the  arms  in  the 
arsenals  of  Maximilian  I. 

8.  Banseur,  beginning  of  the  seven- 

teenth century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 
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THE  FARTIZAN. 

The  partizan  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  patiesana,  or 
from  pertuis,  opening,  on  account  of  the  large  wonnds  made 
bj  it,  or  perhaps  simply  from  the  French  partisan;  in 
German  called  Partisane,  and  also  Bohmischer  Ohrloffd; 
and  is  a  species  of  halbard.  The  iron  is  long,  broad,  and 
double-edged  ;  there  is  no  axe,  but  barbs  in  the  style  of  the 
ranseur.  The  partizan  was  known  in  France  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.  (1461)  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  its  invention  is  not  earlier  than  1400.  Pietro 
Monti,  in  his  Exercitiorum  atque  Artis  MUiiaris  CoUectanea^ 
Milan,  1509,  who  has  particularly  wished  to  describe  this 
weapon,  with  which  the  guards  of  Francis  I.  and  his  succes- 
sors were  armed,  has  confounded  the  partizan  with  ranseurs 
and  halbards,  an  error  which  has  been  committed  in  our 
days  in  the  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  Meyrick  Collection  at 
Goodrich  Court,  where  even  spontoons  and  langue-de-h(Buf 
bayonets  have  been  placed  in  the  category  of  partizans. 


1.  Gennui  partizan  (Partiiana  or 
BBhmiP^er  Ohrleffd  in  Ger- 
man}, whose  iton  measure  14} 
inchei.  It  dates  probably  from 
the  earl;  jetira  of  the  fifteenth 
oentniy. 

National  Muteum  of  ifumefi. 


2.  Swias  pailizan   with  armaorer'B 

matb,  Bneenth  ceaturr. 
Meyer     Biarmamt     CelUetion     at 


3.  Swin  partizan  with  armonier's 
mark,  fiTtaeath  centoiy. 

Mqi«r  Siermann  CoOaMon  al 
ZariA. 


i.  Fieneb  engraved  partizan,  reign 
of  FncciB  I.,  sixteenth  centnry. 
K.  166,  Mtuie  SArtiUerU,  Parit. 


5.  German  partizan,  rich!  J  engraved, 
and  bcAiing  the  dute  1615  and 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Floeoe, 
It  belonged  to  the  gnatda  of 
the  Falatuie  of  the  Bhine. 

Megridc  CoBeetum. 


«A  i  .. 
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THE  BATONBT. 

Nearly  all  anthors  of  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  from 
the  habit  of  copying  one  another,  have  repeated  that  the 
bayonet  {Bajonnet  in  German)  was  invented  and  mann&o- 
tured  at  Bayonne  by  Puysegur,  who  died  in  1682.  Never- 
theless this  sort  of  dagger  or  sword  has  not  been  carried  at 
the  end  of  a  fusil  only,  it  had  been  already  adapted  to  the 
arquebus,  and  even  perhaps  to  the  earliest  portable  firearms. 
The  bayonet  was  already  known  in  France  about  1570,  but 
was  not  universally  adopted  until  about  1640,  when  it  re- 
placed the  pike  in  certain  regiments.  At  the  present  day 
the  bayonet  is  composed  of  the  blade  and  socket  with  collar, 
which  latter  invention  has  been  wrongly  attributed  in  England 
to  Mackay,  in  1691,  and  in  France  to  Yauban ;  but  it  was  at 
first  a  simple  handle  in  wood,  iron,  or  horn,  intended  to  fix 
into  the  barrel.  Subsequently  the  bayonet  was  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  gun  by  means  of  the  socket,  which  was  sloped  so 
as  to  turn  on  the  collar.  This  was  the  side-arm  joined  to 
the  firearm,  called  muahet^gun  or  Jjuil-musket^  and  attributed 
to  Yauban,  which  Couhom,  his  rival,  introduced  among  the 
Dutch  infantry  about  1680. 

A  wheel-lock  musket,  made  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  preserved  in  the  Oulman  Collection  at 
Hanover,  weakens,  however,  the  supposition  that  Yauban  was 
the  inventor  of  the  socketed  bayonet,  for  this  firearm  pos- 
sesses a  long  bayonet  with  socket  and  collar,  whose  blade 
serves  at  the  same  time  for  a  screw  to  draw  the  charge. 

There  are  ^n^e-(/e-5ceu/ bayonets,  Spanish  knife  bayonets, 
triangular  bayonets,  Bohemian  ecythe-hayonets,  hayonet-sabres, 
etc.,  etc. 


Bayonets. 


I.  Oeiman  bajnicet  nith  socketed 
collar,  six  teen  th  century, 
ChJmami  Cellectioii,  Hanmtr. 


%  Etafonet-poniard  with  handle  and 
8word-breaker,  eod  of  the  eii- 

teenth    century ;      about    15 
inches  in  lengtb. 

SEler  CoUedion  at  Avgtbarg. 


3.  Wooden  •  bandied     triangnlar  - 

btadcd  bayonet-poniard :   total 
length  14  inches;  seTenteentli 
centnry. ' 
SiittT  Cottekioa  at  AugAurg,  and  in 
Smu  ArienaU. 


4.  English  langne-de-boenf  plag- 
bayonet  CPjluj  Bajmuitl  in  Ger- 
man), end  of  the  serenteeoth 
century.  Tower  of  London. 
A  similar  one  in  tbe  esme 
mnatam  bears  the  inscription: 
"  Ood  save  Eing  James  the  2d." 


9.  Spanish  wooden-handled  knife- 
bayonet.  sereDteenth  ceatnry. 
It  bears  the  inscription : 
**  No  me  BBcbcB  sin  rseon 
Ne  me  embainez  ain  honOT." 
(Unsheath  me  not  nithont 
reason,  oor  sheath  me  witbont 
honour.) 

Mtyrick  Collection. 
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Bayonets. 


6.  French  spring-handled  bayonet, 
seventeenth  oentuiy. 


7.  Swiss    handle -bayonet,    seven- 
teenth century. 


8.  French  socketed  bayonet,  used 
in  1717. 


9.  French  grooved  bayonet,  used  in 
1768. 


10.  Bohemian  socketed  scythe - 
bayonet,  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Prince  LobhowUzB  Ckideetion  at 
Raudniti. 


11.  The  same. 


m 
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THB  SFONTOON,  OB  HALF  FIKX. 

The  8p<mtoon  (from  the  Italian  spunUme,  pointed ;  Sponton 
in  German)  was  the  half  pike  carried  by  infantry  officers  from 
the  end  of  uie  seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  nngraceful  and  grotesque  shape  of  the  weapon  points 
out  very  accurately  tiie  time  of  its  invention — the  period 
of  wigs  and  three-cornered  hats.  The  last  spontoons  known 
in  France  were  those  carried  by  the  French  guards  in  1789, 
models  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Mus^  d'Artillerie,  at 
Paris. 


1.  Aastrian  ofSoer's  epontoon,  end      ' 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


2.  Officer's  spontoon,  from  one  of 
the  small  Gennan  principali- 
ties; end  of  the  seventeenth 
centory. 


3.  Prosaian    spontoon;     reign    of 
Frederic  U.  (1740—1786), 


4.  Spontoon    with   wheel,   seven- 
teenth century. 

Muteum  of  Siqmaringtn. 
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THB  HILITABT  FOBS. 

This  weapon  (Sturmgdbd  in  German)  began  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of^the  fifteenth  centnry.  The  Arsenal  of 
Geneva  possesses  several  Italian  scaling-ladder  forks  taken 
from  the  Savoyards  in  1602.  The  military  fork  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  acconnts  of  the  siege  of  Mons,  in  1691, 
where  the  grenadiers  of  the  elder  Dauphin's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Y auban,  assanlted  a  breastwork  and  carried 
away  the  Anstrian  forks.  To  recompense  their  bravery 
Louis  XIY.  gave  the  sergeants  of  that  regiment  the  right  of 
carrying  a  fork  in  place  of  the  halbard. 


MUUary  Forks. 


.  Jlilit&Tj  folk,  fifteenth  centiuy. 
From  the  original  collectian  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Engnringa, 
Maoich. 


2.  Gemmn  military  fork,  begbning 
ofthesiiteenthcentnry.  From 
a  water  •  colonr  drawing  of 
Glockeothon'a,  made  in  1505 
&oin   the   areemtk   of    Haii- 


.  Italian  Bcaling-ladder  fork  taken 
from  the  SaToyord  troops  tmder 
the  walls  of  Geneva  in  1602. 

Anmal  o/  Qtatva. 


:.  Scaling-ladder   fork   ttom   the 
second  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683. 


5.  Donhle     military    fork,    seven- 


G.  Simple     militaiy    fork,    seren- 
leenth  century. 

Artenal  of  Oatem. 


7.  Three-pronged     military     furk, 
acventeeulh  centary. 

At  CoDeclicn,  Linlt. 
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1.  Artioolated  iron  hand,  eizteenth 

oentuiT ;  attributed  to  Gotz  of 
Berlioningen.  Miuenm  of  Sig- 
nuuingen.  In  the  National 
Museum  of  Munich  there  is  a 
similar  hand. 

2.  Long-shafted  hook  used  by  the 

besieged  in  a  town  to  tear 
away  burning  arrows,  &om  tiie 
WaUuriM  of  1472  and  a  manu- 
script of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  Haus- 
laub  Collection  at  Vienna. 
(See  the  chapter  on  war- 
engines.) 

8.  German  catchpole  (Fangeiienm 
German),  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  itiB  14  inches 
in  length,  and  fixed  on  to  a 
long  shaft.  This  terrible  wea- 
pon was  intended  to  catch  the 
knight  by  the  throat  and  un- 
horse him. 

Mfueum  of  Sigmaringen,  Tower  of 
London,  and  ImpentU  Artencd  of 
VerUoe, 

4.  Oerman   double  catchpole^  six- 

teenth century. 

Dresden  Museum, 

5.  Hunting  spear  with  a    spring- 

blade  on  either  side,  inlaid, 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  about 
2  feet  in  height 

Dresden  Muteum. 

6.  Hunting  spear  with  spring  and 

double  knife,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, bearing  the  name  Bar- 
tolam  Biella. 

Dresden  Museum, 

7.  Battle-hook,  sixteenth    century, 

found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
fortified  castle  of  Erperath,  near 
Neus   and  Dusselaorf,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Swedes. 
Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 
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8.  Hunting  sword  with  croaa-picoe  near  the  point  of  the  blade,  sixteenth 

century. 

J.  171,  Mtu€e  d^Arlitterie,  Paris. 

9.  Small  Turkish  drums  coyered  with  human  skin,  taken  by  General 

Rauchhaupt,  who  oonmianded,  during  the  grand  elector^s  reign,  a 
Brandenburg  brigade  at  the  battle  of  St  Gotthard  in  Hungary. 
(1664). 

Anenal  of  Berlin  and  AtUhor*$  CcXLecticn. 


WAB  XN0INI8  Aim  BX8IEGIKG  WEAPONS. 

The  war  engines  (Afitwere  in  German)  which  were  em- 
ployed during  ^e  Miadle  Ages,  and  before  the  time  of  large- 
calibred  firearms,  have  been   copied    from    those   of  &e 
ancients.    (See  Introduction,  pp.  29,  80,  81,  54  and  55.) 
We  recognise  the  haUsta^  intended  to  shoot  large  arrows ;  the 
catapaU  or  tormentum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  onagre  in  old 
French,  which  shot  forth  stones  and  pieces  of  rock;   the 
battering  ram,  and  a  modification  of  it  called  in  French 
trdmchet,  and  the  ancient  toUeno  or  see-saw  with  two  baskets, 
which   deposited   the   combatants  within    besieged  places. 
In  Germany  were  also  used  difiierent  sorts  of  engines  with 
the  names  of  Manges,  Blindes,  Tribocs,  Pairariaa,  Tanten, 
Igel  (hedgehog^,  Kaizen  (cat),  and;  a  variety  of  other  names, 
to  designate  different  kinds  of  machines  whose  names  and 
shapes  were  modified  according  to  their  respective  provinces. 
The  miniatures  in  the  Codex  Anrens  of  Saint-Gall,  ninth 
century,  represent  inflammatory  machines  in  the  shape  of 
fish  carried  on  the  points  of  lances.    The  Mns^e  d*Artillerie 
at  Paris  possesses  two  bows  of  balistas  from  the  castle  of 
Damascus,  probably  made  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Zurich  several  iron  rods  of 
balista  arrows,  found  with  many  broken  bits  of  these  machines 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Bussikon,  which  was  destroyed 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  archives  of  Mens,  in  the  year  1406,  make  mention  of 
war  engines,  drawings  of  which  are  met  with  in  all  the 
manuscripts  of  that  time,  particularly  in  the  fifteenth -century 
drawings  of  Zeitblom,  in  Prince  Waldburg  Wolfegg's 
library. 


456  War  Enginei  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  inventors  of  war  engines  were  at  that  time  particn- 
laily  occupied  in  diacoTeriDg  new  methods  of  setting  fire  to 
besieged  phtcee,  and  oven  went  bo  far  as  to  devise  portable 
fire  maohines  indented  to  bo  faeteoed  to  dogs,  cats,  and  even 
birds.  The  cock  himself,  the  beloved  and  living  time' 
piece  of  the  lonsqaenets,  who  never  quitted  them  in  their 
campaigns,  was  transformed  into  an  incendiary  torch  by 
these  terrible  inventors. 


Two  hand  torches.  Codex  Auretuoi  Saint-G nil, ninth  centnr;.  The 
engine  which  the  horsoman  ca.rnvs  at  liia  knco's  poiot  is  Bbapcd  like  a 
fish.  Aa  tho  manuscript  repreaenta  it  as  vomiting  fire  before  the 
besiegers  huvo  arrived  at  (he  place,  the  Serj  (oiclics  are  probably  not 
made  with  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material,  but  eimplj'  of  resin. 


War  Eni/inet  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Wur  «n|pno  to  ahool  large  stones,  balls,  or  piece*  of  taek  (this  was 
tbe  oalapidt  or  lonocnfum  of  tbe  ancients,  tlie  French  rmagre,  and  llie 
GennHD  Bleydeitn),  &om  the  drawiiif^  u(  Zejtblom,  fifteenth  century,  in 
tbe  libniry  of  Prince  Waldburg  Wulfi'gg.  Authors  of  the  fiftoenlli  and 
sixteenth  centuriefl  have  drawn  a  lurge  number  of  these  macbiDes,  but 
so  Tsrietl  in  their  oansttuFtJoa  as  to  appear  productions  of  te>nej  rattier 
than  copies  from  actual  objects. 


Uacliine  for  shooting  stones  and  making  a  tireoch.  called  Inbuehel, 


»  by  iJic  backward  and  fornord  motioa  of  tbe  haua  called  rod 
(Tcrpp),  or  arrow  (flcfhe).  oiie  end  of  which  wag  always  loaded  while 
tbe  other  returned.  The  simple  fr^bucAet  was  put  in  motion  by  means 
of  a  rupc  pulled  bv  fonr  muo.  The  trebuchet  with  a  sting  waa  con- 
stracled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  tbe  simple  trebuchct,  with  this 
differtnee,  that,  at  a  given  moment,  a  book  fastened  to  the  long  end  of 
tbe  lieam  let  fly  one  of  the  ropes,  and  the  stone  was  shot  forth  fiun  tbe 
tangent  of  the  circle  deacribed. 


War  Eagma  oflhe  MiddU  Aget. 


War  engine  foi  eliooting  (urows  (the  haliiia  of  the  micieab,  and  tlie 
BdagenmgAaUtUr  of  the  Gennans),  copied  from  the  TFoUunw  printed 
tX  TetODa  in  1472.  Uknalaab  Libru?  aX  VieoDa.  Tliia  nwcliine 
■boota  off  the  anow  hj  meuiB  of  a  very  Htrong  piece  of  vood,  wbieb, 
being  dnwn  down  hj  ropea  voand  nnuid  poita,  aptings  tiack  agBinst 
the  htasa  bi  soon  h  the  Topes  ere  looaed,  and  thus  propels  tbe  anow. 


War  Eoffinet  of  ths  Middle  Ages. 


Engine  with  gear,  fcr  battering  in  breach  (from  the  Oenoan  Bredun, 
bieak,  01  from  the  Keltic  brerJi,  breoa,  opening),  which  miut  haTe  been 
tax  mora  effictLcioua  than  the  battering  ram,  whoae  blows  ooold  onlj 
have  made  a  hole  in  the  wall,  while  the  impetns  ot  thia  machine  must 
have  often  broken  down  the  entire  dde .  Thia  drawing  ii  copied  from 
those  in  tha  FgroUchtu'a  da  VAnctUt  Lorraini  thewme  engine  italao 
drawn  in  the  Waituriu*  of  the  Hantlanb  Libraiy  at  Tienno. 


War  Engines  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Slinging  engine  with  taf kward  and  forward  motion,  from  a  manu- 
Bcript,  liecuetl  SAndent  Foitea,  in  tlie  Imperinl  Library  at  1^8.  This 
is  one  of  the  BimplcBt  engines ;  the  end  of  the  beam,  freed  from  tho 
holder,  risea  with  mpidity  aa  tlie  other  end  is  weighed  down,  Bad 
giving  iuipetua  to  tlie  sling,  dischaiges  the  projectile. 


Fflar-whceled  balista  'Balitia  ^uodnrola^,  from  the  NotHia  Etraout 
cum  OrUniii  turn  Occidentii,  etc.  lilLlf,  1552.  The  author  of  thia 
Notliia,  who  hna  ropied  nulee  of  the  adminiatmtion  of  the  Roman  armira 
in  the  East  and  Weat,  bat  adikd  drawings  of  bolistas  which  he  copied 
from  machines  or  pictures  of  his  time. 


War  Engines  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


'Wu  engine  &om  the  NotUia  UtToque  am  Orientii  turn  Oeeidentii, 
etc.  mie,  1S52,  where  it  U  called  baliiia  fulminatrix.  This  engine  is 
iDteresting  cm  nccomit  ot  the  men  iodde  wheels  who  fbna  its  motive 
power.  In  the  same  work  ma;  be  seen  d  wheeled  boat  called  by  the 
author  Libouma,  in  wbich  the  whoeli  an  moved  bj  oien. 


War  Engines  of  the  Middle  Age». 


10.  In>DofalnliBtaiuTow,5|inchee 
.  long,  fonod  under  the  ruiiw  of 
Itie  castle  of  Biusikoii,  in  ths 
Zurich  C^ton,  which  vbb 
destroyed  towAidi  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  centni?. 


i.  Itoa  at  a  boliata  utot,  fiom 
the  KHegtbuiili  Ot  Pron*- 
petger,  1573. 


11.  Boir  of  a  baliEto,  (niin  the  castle 
of  Damasciu.  It  is  of  palm- 
vood,  covered  with  mnaUpiecM 
of  horn. 

Mut^e  SArtilhrie,  Fan*. 


13.  Berieging  or  miner'a  basket, 
wicker,  from  a  fifteeath-cen- 
tnry  mannaciipt  in  the  Hans- 
laub  OoUeetioi],  Viennft. 


li.  DiTer*!  drees  frcm  a  flfleenth- 
centui;  mamuoript  in  the 
Ambms  OoUectioo.  In  the 
illiutcktioo  the  flgnree  are 
quite  black,  pKibftbl;  Intended 
to  imitate  leather. 
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15.  Armed  dog  cAnying  a  torch  to 

set  fite  to  B  camp, 
Sau^aiib  CoUecHon,  Vimna. 

16.  Cat  irith  torch  to  Ret  flte  to  a 


17.  Bird.    Tba  same. 

18,  Jag  in  baked  earth  vithont  a 

cover,  and  filled  with  qnick- 
Ume,  nhich  the  beeiegBd  used 
againet  tlie  bemegera.  It  was 
fonod  in  the  Kelzertliiinn. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at 
Zurich.  Leonard  Froaipet^er 
ef  plalna  the  nee  of  this  seem- 
ingly cbildiab  projectile  in  his 
KrUgAaeh  (War  book),  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1573 ; 
"Soil  man  fUUen  ein  TboU 
mit  Aschea  unt  imgeloeschten 
Kalk  der  Klein  ist  wie  Hehl, 
derren  unter  die  Feind  gewor- 
fen  mit  KraSten  dan  die 
HaCea  xerbrechea  nnd  nntci 
Bie  strenn  gleioh  vie  man  das 
WeihiTHSser  giebtkommt  dann 
in  denn  Mnndt,  etc.,  etc." 
(These  jugs  should  be  filled 
with  ashes  and  powdered 
qaicklime,  and  tbrGwri  with 
stieogth  against  the  eaeaj: 
when  broken  they  scatter 
their  ooutenla  and  sprinkle 
the  enony  as  with  holy  water, 
utd  enter  into  his  mouth.  Boo.) 

IB  bit.  Incendiary  barrel  used  bj 
the  besiegera  in  the  Uiddle 
Ages.  From  a  manuscript, 
beginning  of  the  fiiteenth  oen- 

EauAfib  Librvry,  fianno. 

19.  Chariot  of  intranchment,  used 
in  the  seTenteenth  century  in 
the  mr  against  the  Turks. 
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20.  Iron  scaling-ladder  (Biurmleiter 
in  German),  from  a  German 
manuBcript,  beginning  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century. 

HawHavh  Library,  Vienna, 


21.  Danish  iron  scaling-ladder, 
with  joints  and  articulations 
(Siormstige  in  Danish). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 


22.  German  iron  scaling  -  ladder 
with  joints  and  articulations. 
Dating  from  the  war  against 
tbe  Turks,  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Dresden  Museum. 


23.  German  scaling-ladder,  with 
scythe-knife,  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This 
ingenious  instrument,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of 
Munich,  is  fixed  on  a  long 
shaft  having  at  the  lower  end 
a  furrow  or  channel  which 
screws  on  to  otber  shafts,  and 
may  be  lengthened  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  to  touch  the  top  of 
the  walls  of  besieged  places,  to 
which  it  hooks  by  means  of 
the  teeth  in  the  moveable 
knife.  The  length  of  the 
moveable  knife  is  about  2  feet. 


War  Engines  o/^e  MideUe  Ages. 


2*   Cattbtop    {FuttanQd    in    Ger- 
man), fonnd  at  Itosna. 

JITuMutn  of  Sigmaringen, 

25.  Calthrop  from  iJie  wBier-coloor 
drawing's   miule  bj  Glockeri- 
thon  in  1505  of  the  snas  in 
til?  three   BisenftU  of  Haii-        1% 
miliau  1. 

A»tbra$  Collection. 


2C.  Cullhmp  &om  a  maoaacript 
the  «itfcntli  centmy  ia  tbo 
Hauslaab  Librarj.  Vienna. 

27.  Caltbrop  knifo  {Fatiangtl' 
Mentr  in  Gtrman),  about  9 
incbes  long,  naed  in  Baxnoy 
during  the  Seven  Yenra'  War 
(eigbleenth  centnrj).  These 
kniTes  wore  screwed  on  to 
beams  of   wood    and    placed 


The 
the  blade  was  intended 
to  put  a  piece  of  stick  through, 
BO  aa  ti)  form  a  handle  to 
BcreK  tht'  kDiTe. 

JiUmm  CotUdion,  Droden. 

26.  Clieval  de  fiiw  {SpanUeher 
lieilo'  in  German),  from  the 
PragtM  anenal.  Tliia  engine 
waa  ust^  as  protection  agtunst 
a  charge  of  cavalrj. 

Anemii  of  Berlin. 

29.  Cberal  de  friae,  from  tbe  vara 
of  the  French  republic,  eigh- 
tceutb  century. 

Anewd  of  Berlin. 
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THE   SLING   AND   THB   STAFF   SLINO. 

The  sling,  whoso  French  name  oifrcmde  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  funda  {Schleuder  in  German),  which  was  anciently 
written  fonde,  gave  its  name  to  the  party  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  court  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  1648 — 
1652.  The  sling  is  a  weapon  whose  origin,  like  that  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  is  of  remote  antiquity.  Made  of  rope  or  of 
a  leathern  thong,  the  sling  is  used  to  hurl  stones,  and  even 
fire-balls.  After  placing  the  missile  in  the  socket,  the 
slinger  whirled  his  weapon  round  and  round,  gradually 
augmenting  the  speed  until  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
swiftness  had  been  attained,  when  he  loosed  one  of  the  cords, 
retaining  the  other. 

The  sling,  the  range  of  which  was  generally  above  five 
hundred  paces,  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  at  which  time  it  constituted,  with  the  bow, 
the  equipment  of  by  fiu*  the  greater  number  of  foot-soldiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Islands  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  with  this  weapon. 

The  Qreeks,  Romans,  and  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  the 
Germans,  had  each  their  regiments  of  slingers. 

The  use  of  the  sling  has  continued  even  among  European 
armies  until  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  they  were 
employed  to  hurl  grenades.  Savage  nations,  however,  have 
always  adhered  to  the  sling,  and  there  are  those  among  them 
who  have  succeeded  so  far  as  sometimes  with  it  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully the  fire  of  a  carbine. 

The  staff  sling  (in  French,  fustibdle  or  fusiibalus,  from  the 
Latin  fuatia,  stick,  and  the  Greek  /^oAAo),  to  throw ;  StorJc 
Schteuder,  in  German)  was  composed  of  the  shaft,  about  a 
yard  in  length,  and  a  leathern  sling  fixed  on  to  one  end. 
The  slinger  held  it  with  both  hands,  and  could  hurl  stones 
with  great  violence.  This  weapon  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed to  throw  grenades. 

The  nekxae  fustihale  was  also  given  to  largo  engines  which 
were  a  species  of  catapult  intended  to  hurl  heavy  missiles. 


The  Sling  and  Staf  Sling. 


,  Two  illuatratioiiB  of  illngs,  one 
with  the  tboDg  loosened,  the 
other  with  both  thongs  held  in 
the  alirger's  band ;  ftom  a 
teutb-eeutur;  nutniucript 


2.  Slinger  with  his  staff  aling,  faim 
B  manuBcript  of  Mathieu  Ruis, 
an  Englisli  chronicler,  born  at 
the  end  of  the  tncirih  ctnturj, 
died  in  1259,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  Eittarla  Maiar 
JngliJE  from  1066  to  1259. 


).  Staff  iling  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
oentar;. 

Jmbrol  CoUetHon. 


4.  Long-shafted  staff  sliog,  intended 
to  hoi'l  grenades.  From  a 
EDanoBCript  of  the  sixteenth 
centory. 

lAbrartj  of  ikt  Cknaiier  von  Hum- 
Idub  at  Viemia. 
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THE  BLOWPIPE. 

The  blowpipe,  qr  shooting  tube,  is  called  in  French  sarba- 
cane,  in  Italian  cerhotana,  which  latter  word  is  derived  from 
Carpi,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  from  the  Latin  canna, 
reed  ;  in  German  it  is  called  Blasrohr,  At  the  present  day 
the  blowpipe  is  only  used  to  hunt  small  birds.  This  weapon 
is  a  simple  tube  or  pipe,  through  which  small  earthen  balls 
are  blown.  As  a  war  weapon  the  blowpipe  was  used  to 
shoot  poisoned  arrows,  Greek  fire  which  scattered  sparks, 
and  small  shot.  As  the  blowpipe  is  nothing  but  a  tube, 
varying  only  in  length  and  thickness,  it  is  needless  to  give 
an  illustration.  The  modera  ones  now  employed  to  kill  the 
little  feathered  songsters  are  divided  into  several  pieces, 
joining  together  like  a  fishing  rod. 


BOWS   AND   ABBOWS. 

The  bow,  called  in  Latin  arcus,  in  German  Bogen,  is  a 
weapon  of  offence  formed  of  an  elastic  piece  of  metal  or  wood 
slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  which,  bent  by  the 
drawing  of  the  string  fixed  at  each  end,  shoots  off  the  arrow 
in  the  endeavour  to  straighten  itself,  as  soon  as  the  archer 
looses  the  string  he  has  drawn  towards  him.  The  arrow  in 
German  is  called  PfeiL 

The  Scythians,  Cretans,  Parfchions,  and  Thracians  were  as 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  their  skill  in  the 
handling  of  this  weapon  as  the  English  archers  were  during 
the  Christian  Middle  Ages.  The  Eayeux  tapestries,  besides 
several  miniatures,  prove  that  the  bow  was  among  the 
Normans  and  Britons,  as  well  as  among  the  Kelts  and  Grauls, 
an  instrument  of  war,  while  the  Germanic  races  used  it  only 
for  the  chase ;  with  the  Huns,  however,  the  bow,  which  was 
wholly  composed  of  horn,  served  both  purposes. 

Duiing  the  twelfth  century  the  archer  generally  carried 
two  cases,  one  was  the  quiver,  iirom  the  old  French  word  couir, 
containing  the  arrows  {flechea  in  French,  from  the  old 
German  Flitz,  but  called  at  that   time,  according   to   the 
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chronicles  of  Saint  Denis,  pUles  and  sayeltes) ;  the  other  was 
the  bow  case. 

Arrow-heads  of  the  long  bow  were  generally  like  the 
qtiarreUs  of  the  cross-bow,  which  in  after  years  superseded  the 
bow.  They  were  square  {carrels  and  carreaux  in  French), 
with  two,  throe,  and  even  four  points,  but  seldom  barbed 
like  the  arrows  of  ancient  days.  The  length  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  varied  according  to  the  country  and  the  height  of  the 
archer.  In  England,  where  the  archer  shot  at  least  twelve 
arrows  in  a  minute,  and  seldom  missed  his  aim  at  two 
hundred  and  forty  yards,  the  length  of  a  bow  was  the  breadth 
of  the  archer's  span  between  his  outstretched  arms,  which  in 
a  well-proportioned  man  would  equal  his  height.  When 
bent  the  English  bow  measured  about  half  that  size,  and  the 
arrow  was  a  yard  in  length.  The  wood  most  sought  after  in 
France  for  the  making  of  bows  was  the  yew,  which  was  also 
employed  for  cross-bows. 

In  Charles  VIl.*s  time  (1422 — 1463)  a  law  was  passed  for 
the  planting  of  yew-trees  in  all  the  Norman  churchyards,  so 
that  wood  might  never  fail  for  the  new  weapon,  which  was 
then  in  great  favour  among  the  French.  The  bodies  of  horse 
and  foot  archers  were  maintained  for  a  long  period,  the  royal 
regiments  under  Louis  XII.  (1514)  being  the  last  body  of 
archers  in  France. 

The  bow  was  used  until  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and 
guns ;  even  later  it  was  still  popular,  and  preferred  to  the 
cross-bow,  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity  and  sureness 
of  the  weapon.  The  cross-bow,  more  difficult  to  bend, 
necessarily  took  more  time.  The  cross-bowman  could  only 
shoot  three  bolts  during  the  time  in  which  a  skilfid  archer 
might  discharge  from  ten  to  twelve  arrows.  Besides  this, 
the  rain  slackened  the  string  of  the  cross-bow,  thereby 
taking  away  all  strength,  but  the  long  bow-string  was  easily 
protected  from  damp.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Cr^y  was 
partly  the  result  of  this  accident  (1846),  for  the  French 
cross-bowmen  could  hardly  make  any  return  to  the  arrows  of 
the  English  archers,  and  in  1356,  when,  after  the  defeat  of 
Poictiers,  the  inferiority  of  the  cross-bow  in  this  respect  was 
again  shown,  bodies  of  French  archers  were  formed,  who 
soon  acquired  so  great  skill  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
nobles,  by  whom  they  were  dissolved.    In  England  the  bow 


Klemm  Caittction,  Dretden. 

12.  Genosn    barbed     arrow-head, 

fourtenntli  ccutnty. 

Siittr  Conertiim,  AiigAurg. 

13.  Husaite  arrow -head,   fiCtecntii 

Auaor'i  CoUectiim. 
1*.  Ditto. 

15.  Italian   arrow-head,   fifteenth 
century. 

Miueum  of  Sigmaringen. 
IG.  Shell-fiamod  srrow-hcad.    Thf 

IT.  Iron  and  ropper  screw  armw- 
besd.    The  seme. 

18.  Flower^haped   arrow-head,  fif- 

teenth century.    The  same. 

19.  Iron     and     cupper    octagonal 

arrow-h«&d.    The  same. 

20.  Ditto,  with  short  barb.     Tho 

21.  Ditto. 

22.  Ditto,  crescent-sliaped. 

23.  Ditto,  larger  moon-Bhapcd.    It 

was  uscrl  to  hamstring  both 
man  and  horw-'S, 

24.  Hatchet  -  shaped    arrow-head, 

fifteeotli  oenturj. 

Miatum  of  Sigmaringen, 

25.  Ditto,      This  head  bora   the 

German  eagle,  gilt  and  en- 

2G.  German  incendioryarrow,  found 
at  Vrach. 

Maiaim  of  Sigmarmgen. 

27.  Ditto,  fifleenthccntun.   Manu- 

script in  tho  Huiislaub  Col- 
lei'tion.  Vienna. 

28.  Ditto.    Manuscript  of  Gloohen- 

AnArai  CoUediim. 
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THE  CBOSS-BOW. 

The  cross-bow,  called  in  French  arbalete,  a  word  which  is 
derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  arcus  and  halUia*  is 
believed  by  M.  Bodies  (wrongly,  as  I  consider)  to  have 
existed  among  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  called  the  weapon 
gastrafetes,  b^nse  the  cross-bowman  rested  it  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  (See  the  Greek  arms,  and  see  also  p.  30,  and 
pp.  56  to  59).  The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  (1083—1148), 
however,  only  knew  the  cross-bow  from  seeing  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Noi*them  men-at-arms  of  the  first  crusade. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for  she  says  in  her 
memoirs,  "  This  tzcup'a,  a  how  we  are  fiot  acquaijUed  with'*  etc. 
The  cross-bow — composed  of  the  bow ;  the  stock  {Biistung  in 
German),  with  nut ;  the  sight,  for  aiming ;  the  winding  key, 
or  spring ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  cross-bow  string — ^is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  invention  of  the  nations  stigmatised  as  barbanans. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  mural  painting  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Brunswick,  executed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
died  in  1195,  represent  cross-bowmen ;  but  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  portray  only  archers. 
Anna  Comnena  is  not  the  only  author  of  her  time  who  speaks 
of  the  cross-bow ;  it  is  mentioned  also  by  William  (»f  Tyre. 

This  weapon,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
China  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Eien-Long  (1736),  was 
already  well  known  in  France  during  the  life  of  Louis  le 
Gros  (1108 — 1137).  A  decree  of  the  second  council  of  the 
Lateran,  held  in  1139,  prohibits  the  use  of  the  cross-bow 
against  Christians,  but  allows  it  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
miscreants  and  infidels. 

In  England  Kichard  CoBur  de  Lion  (1157—1173)  fur- 
nished a  large  number  of  his  foot-soldiers  with  cross-bows, 
heedless  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  III.,  in  which  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran  was  renewed.  A 
short  time  after,  Philip  Augustus  (1180 — 1223)  organised  in 

*  When  the  cross-bow  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  the  Germans 
called  it  buUestre.  The  German  ballestie  was  generally  used  to  Bhoot 
pebbles,  from  which  it  derived  its  French  name  gcUet, 
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Franco  the  first  regular  bodies  of  cross-bowmen,  both  horse  and 
foot,  who  became  of  great  importance.  (See  pp.  468  to  470.) 
As  it  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been 
spoken  of  in  the  historical  chapter,  it  is  sufficient  to  describo 
the  different  kinds  of  cross-bows. 

A.  The  croBS'how  with  goafs-foot  lever,  which  machinb  is 
intended  to  string  the  bow,  is  sometimes  detached,  some- 
times fastened  to  the  stock,  the  difference  being  easily  seen  by 
the  position  of  the  two  rests  close  to  the  nnt  (for  the  purpose 
of  fulcrum  to  the  lever).  This  weapon  was  constructed 
either  with  or  without  a  stirrup. 

B.  The  cross-bow  with  windlass,  in  which  the  windlass 
(called  in  French  cranequin)  is  not  fixed  to  the  stock.  This 
crosft-bow  is  distinct  from  the  one  with  goat's-foot  lever,  by 
reason  of  the  two  rests  being  placed  about  six  inches  below 
the  nut,  as  the  windlass  has  a  much  longer  catch  than  the 
goatVfoot. 

C.  The  cross-bow  with  windlass  is  called  in  French  arbalete 
a  tours,  arbalete  de  passe,  and  de  passot. 

The  windlass  was  called  a  tours,  because  that  part  of  it 
intended  to  be  fixed  to  the  stock  to  draw  the  string  was  offcen 
battloraented  like  a  tower.  The  stock  of  the  windlass  cross- 
bow, when  the  detached  mechanism  to  draw  the  bow-string 
is  provided  with  two  cranks  and  two  pulleys,  has  no  fixed 
rests,  but  is  always  worked  by  a  stirrup.  The  Genoese 
archers  were  armed  with  this  kind  of  cross-bow  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  (1420);  which  was  also  extremely  in  request 
among  the  Belgians,  and  was  particularly  used  for  shooting 
at  a  mark,  and  for  the  defence  of  ramparts.  In  Germany 
these  cross-bows  were  sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  size. 

D.  The  crossbow  with  wheeled  gear  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  kind,  the  author  never  having  met  specimens  in  any 
collection,  and  consequently  collecting  his  knowledge  of 
them  from  fifteenth-century  manuscripts.  The  wheeled 
gear,  which  replaces  the  windlass  and  goat*s-foot  lever,  was 
fixed  to  the  stock  of  the  cross-bow  in  a  groove,  and  was  wound 
up  by  means  of  an  equally  stationary  key.  A  catch,  such  as 
exists  in  a  capstan,  prevented  the  wheel  from  unwinding  when 
the  pressure  on  the  key  was  relaxed.  The  illustrations  re- 
present the  cross-bow  with  the  stirrup. 
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E.  The  cross  bow  (a  galet  in  French,  because  the  missiles 
used  were  stones)  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  next  in 
order.  Instead  of  quarrells  or  cross-bow  bolts  this  weapon 
shot  leaden  balls,  and  even  stones.  The  stock,  which  between 
the  nut  and  the  bow  was  generally  curved,  was  often  made 
of  iron.  This  weapon  of  medium  strength  is  bent  by  means 
of  a  lever  fixed  to  the  stock,  or  with  the  hand  alone. 

F.  The  barrelled  cross-bow,  so  called  because  the  groove 
through  which  the  quarrell  slips  is  covered  by  a  half  tube, 
leaving  a  passage  for  the  string.  This  tunnel  gives  the 
stock  the  appearance  of  a  gun.  The  barrelled  cross-bow  was 
used  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  not  of  much 
strength ;  it  is  bent  by  means  of  a  stick,  or  simply  with  the 
hand,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  manufacture  of 
modern  cross-bows. 

6.  The  Chinese  cross-bow  with  sliding  chamber,  which 
supplied  twenty  arrows  in  succession ;  this  might  be  termed 
a  repeating  or  revolving  cross-bow. 

There  are  some  German  cross-bows  which,  when  the 
weapon  is  not  bent,  curve  outwards  from  the  stock,  instead 
of  towards  it,  as  the  steel  arm  does.  This  contrary  curve 
was  employed  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  bow  when  bent. 
The  bows  of  the  cross-bow,  manufactured  in  layers  of  wood 
and  horn,  were  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  phalli  of 
elephants. 

The  missiles  used  for  all  cross-bows,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pebble  shooting  cross-bow,  were  called  quarrells  or  bolts 
(Bolzen  in  German). 

One  kind  of  quarrell  was  feathered  (^vireton  in  French),  so 
as  to  regulate  the  flight  by  giving  a  rotatory  movement. 
Another  kind  (matrcLSy  or  carreau  assommeur  in  French; 
Fogelbolzen  in  German)  ended  in  a  round  knob,  which  killed 
without  shedding  blood.  It  was  used  in  hunting,  especially 
against  feathered  game,  when  the  hunters  desired  to  preserve 
their  spoils  uninjured. 


Gerraan  (TOBS-bawraen,  from  a  mannacript,  beginning  of  the  fllteenth 
century.  The  cross-bow  with  windlnss  may  be  noticfd,  u  well  aa  fiery 
EuroiTB.    Ono  of  the  aoldiera  alrendy  airriea  a  hiind-cnniion. 

Baudaab  LSiraru,  Vienna. 


A.  Cro8B-bow  with  BnatVfnot  lever 
(ArviliTUit  mil  Geiifua,  or 
HthelaTinWvtl  id  Gi-'rnuui). 

1.  Crois-bi>w  with  goalVfoot  lever, 

from  an  Angln-SuioD  miniaturo 
of  the  eleventh  century. 
LH/rary  of  the  JlritiJi  Jtftweum. 

2.  Crosvbow  with  ponfs-fool  lever, 

from  ft  mural  painting  iu  tlie 
Cntliedml  of  Brunswick,  eic- 
cutel  in  the  rcien  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  irho  died  in  1195. 

3.  CroBB^bow  with  goofe-foot  lever. 

II  may  be  nnliwd  that  tlje 
rests  X  arc  placed  close  to  tlie 
sidee'  of  llio  nnt.  The  cala- 
logne  of  the  Musenm  of  Copen- 
lii^en,  where  this  weapon  ia 
exhibited,  hua  cBgmsed  it  along 
with  a  windlaaa,  which  cannut 
possibly  belong  to  it,  for  the 
oroBB-bow  with  windlnes  has 
tlie  ri'Bts  I  placed  at  least  uix 
inches  below  the  nut,  the  lever 
of  the  windlnFS  being  niuch 
lon^i  than  ll.at  of  the  goat'a- 
foot. 

i.  Goafs-foot  lever  (Geltfua  in 
Geman)  intended  to  bvnd  the 
preceding  croBS-bow. 


•  A  Btmilnr  weapon  in  iron  wood, 
siil^'pntli  century,  belonging  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  proved  by  tho  inHcrip- 
tion  on  the  bow  :  Diim  Femando  rri 
de  liomaiio.  Collowci)  by  four  Golden 
Fleeces.  It  bi-ani  tho  namo  of  the 
Spnniiili  armourer,  Juan  Deneinai, 
TbiB  valuable  croBS-bow  once  be- 
longed to  M.  Spengel,  at  Munich, 
but  is  at  present  in  the  collection  uf 
the  Count  of  Nieuwerkcrke. 


B.  Cross-bow  with  windlaa  (IFi'n- 
denarmbrtut  ia  German). 


5.  Germiui  crow-bow  with  winJlaa^ 

liftoenlh  ceatiiry.    The  reBls  x 
are  placed  about  6  inchea  tie- 
low  the  nut. 
Imyerial  Geadirkammer,  Vienna. 


6.  Wiiidlnsa  for  the  preeeding  cnwa- 
Imperial  GeaeMKonmer,  Vienna. 


7.  Bwias  ci038-bDW  with  windlaa, 
fifteenth  oeututy.  Same  de- 
BcriptioD  as  Na  S. 


%.  Windlaaa  &t  the  preceding  ccom- 


9.  Tjroleae  crog»-how  with  wind- 
lass, end  of  tho  flfteeuth  ceo- 
tsry.  Same  deacription  as  for 
Nos.  5  and  7. 


10.  CmsB-bovr  with  the  vjndlass 
applied  Ui  tbo  stock.  It  will 
he  rRnietkcd  tliat  the  rests  x 
are  placed  froin  4  to  about  G 
tncheit  below  the  Dat,  ui  tba 
grip  of  tlie  windlads  requiiea 
more  epace  tlian  the  goat'e- 
foot  lever. 


C  Crois-how  witli  latch,  Bomelimet 
Btjlcd  simply  LcUiA  ( FttucheH- 
zag  Armbrutt  in  QeniuiD). 


II.  CroeB-bowwith  windleuB.  There 
SIC  no  letitg,  for  the  windloiia 
IB  filled  to  the  foot  of  the 
itoclt. 


12,  WindlaBs  (fTawftmiuu  in  Oer- 
msn)  for  the  preceding  cross- 
bow. 


13.  Part  of  a  vindlnss.  in  the  shape 
of  a  bsttlcmentod  tawor. 

JfuwTe  dArtOkrie,  Parii. 


14.  CiDSft-bow  with  irindlaAB  fastened 


^W 


15.  Bow  of  n  German  croM-boir 
witli  wiadlaai,  about  4  feet  8 
JDchei,  beginning  of  tbe  fif- 
teenth century.  Tbii  buge 
veapoa,  vrlioae  stock  meamrea 
somewhat  over  4  feet  6  incbes, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Arsenal  of 
the  city  of  Uonich. 


1.  Cross-bow  to  Hhoot  two  bttowb 
at  a  time,  trota  the  WaUuriut, 
1472. 

HautUmb  Library,  Vienna, 


D.  Wheel  cross-bow  with  gear  and 
calcli  (Zahnra^armbTvA  in 
Germnn). 


i,  Wlieel  cross-bow  with  gear, 
from  a  manuscript,  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

AiiArat  CoUedion, 


E.  Proild.  a  light  cross-bow,  used 
cliieQr  in  field  sports:  aii- 
tct-nth  century  {SI fin-  or 
Kagelarmbruil,  also  BaUetln 
in  tiermau). 


1,  Prodd,  to  shoot  pebbles. 


17.  SUel  chain  of  a  prodd ;  a  yerj 
me  kind. 

At  CoUeclion,  Liatx. 


18.  bon  prodd,  end  of  the  • 
teenth  centnij. 


19.  Grooved  or  barreled  crow-bow, 
teventeenth  oentnrjr. 
L.  72,  JTimCs  cFAHOUrit,  Pari*. 


Q.  Cbioete  crosa^mw  irith  diding 
chamber  (Chineiiiche  Bvpeli- 

tion*  Jnnbnwl  In  Oemun). 


20.  Ohinen  noas-bow  with  iliding 
chamber,  for  shootini^  twenty 
arrow!  BucceMiTely. 

JTmA  (TilfttBtna,  Fori*, 


The  Crost-iotD  and  QuarreU. 


21.  Gan  oro«B-bo«  (Piiloleit'Arm- 
bmtt  in  Oermsn),  iiiileenth 
centniy,  once  beloi^iiig  to 
Ferdiiund  I.  (150S— 1564), 
shown  by  the  name  Ferdi- 
nandat  and  hil  coat  of  arms 
engraved  on  the  bajrel  and  od 
the  steel  how.  ThjacroBS-bow, 
■erring  a  twofold  pnrpoae, 
nieiimirea  30  inches  by  32). 
National  Jtfuinini  of  JfunteA. 


22.  Quan«ll,  or    crosB-bow    bolt 

{BoUen  in  Gennen),  used  at 

the  battle  of  Sempach  (1386). 

Anmai  o/Genena. 
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.^^^  23.  Bugle -pointed  and  feathered 

jfc.tjka-'*  croea-bow  bolt,  for  battle. 


■f^  ,jf^^^~.  ^^^         25.  Four  -  points    and    featheied 

^^f*  ^  Hir<<W''it-^*'*  cnJ»-bow  bolt,  tor  battle. 


Q^arrelU,  cr  BoUs. 


26.  Barbed  {Qewiderhakt  in  Ger- 
man) and  feathered  cross-bow 
bolt,  for  war  and  chaae. 


:c 
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27.  Tyrolese  feathered   croBB-bow 
bolt,  for  hunting  chamois. 


37 


i^i£ 


■^w^5B555?oa: 


^ 


28.  Tyrolese   feathered  croeB-bow 

bolt,  for  hunting  chamois. 

29.  War  crofle-bow  bolt.    The  steel 

head  is  three-sided  and  the 
feather  is  made  of  leather  and 
slightly  cnrred,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  arrow's  flight 
by  a  rifled  or  rotatory  move- 
ment. 


30.  The  same,  with  a  single  point.      <2IlllliLr 


08 


30 


31.  Bird  bolt  (Vo^etboUen  in  Ger- 

man).    The  circular  head  is 
'  flattened  at  the  top.  with  a 
small  steel  squate  rising  in 
the  centre. 

32.  Fiery  cross-bow  bolt. 

Anenal  of  Zurick, 

33.  German  barbed  and  feathered 

bolt  {Oewiderhdki  in  Ger- 
man), 2  feet  7  inches  long. 
The  cross-bow  to  which  this 
bolt  belongs  is  about  5  feet  2 
inches  by  4  feet  11  inches. 
Anenal  of  i7»e  OUy  of  Munich, 


31 
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Quivers, 


84.  Quiver  for  bolts  (BoUen^Kdcher  in  Ger- 
man), twelfth  oenturjy  from  a  mnral 
painting  in  the  Cathedral  of  BranswidE, 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 


35 


85.  Qniyer  for  bolts,  leather  and  wood. 

Cottedion  of  Prinee  Charle$f  Berlin. 


2( 


86.  Quiver  for  bolts,  leather  and  wood. 
Hittwical  Mtueum  in  the  Paiaee  of  Monbijou, 
at  Berlin, 


S7 


87.  Steel  qmver  for  bird-bolts,  end  of  the  six- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuy. 

Meyrick  Collection. 
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vn. 

FIBE-ARMS  — FIBE-ABMS    OF   LARGE    BORE,   PORTABLE 

OR  HAND  FIRE-ARMS. 

THE  history  of  the  fire-arm,  dating  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  fonrteenth 
oentnry,  has  heen  given  at  pages  59  to  74,  and  each  illustration 
has  been  explained  in  a  detailed  manner,  which  conld  not  figure 
at  so  great  length  in  the  historical  chapter.  Two  things  we 
know :  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  and  that  the  first  fire-arm  was  a  large  bored 
weapon ;  in  &ct,  the  common  kitchen  mortar.  In  crushing 
a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  the  tyro  found 
himself  blown  backwards  by  the  explosion  which  resulted 
from  the  pounding.  Turning  the  lesson  to  good  account,  he 
made  a  small  hole  at  the  further  end  of  this  kitchen  mortar, 
80  as  to  fire  the  compoimd  without  personal  danger,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  first  fire-arm.  We  may  ihen  fairly  consider  the  mor- 
tar to  be  the  shape  of  the  first  invented  fire-arm  of  heavy  calibre ; 
it  was  followed  in  succession  by  the  cannon  (from  guennon,  a 
name  derived  from  the  German  Kanne  or  Oanne,  pot,  or  can), 
which  was  loaded  at  the  breech ;  the  cannon,  which  received 
its  charge  by  means  of  a  movable  chamber  ;*  and,  finally,  by 
the  muzzle-loading  cannon. 

Originally  made  of  forged  iron,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  fire-arms  were  cast  in  bronze,  at  which 
period  also  appear  the  trunnions,  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
cannon,  besides  preventing  the  recoil  against  the  gun-carriage, 
doing  away  with  the  use  of  the  but^  and  rendering  more 
easy  the  vertical  pointing.  Movable  gun-carriages  also  re- 
placed stationary  ones,  and  fore-carriages  were  soon  after- 
wards added. 

The  first  portable  fire-arm,  or  small  hand  cannon,  is  of  the 

*  Gannons  loaded  by  means  of  a  movable  chamber  are  need  at  the 
present  day  in  China,  for  the  cannons  from  the  ramparts  taken  in  the 
campaign  of  1860,  and  preserred  in  the  Mus^e  d'Artillerie  at  Paris,  are 
almost  all  of  this  description. 
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same  date  as  the  breech-loading  cannon,  both  being  invented 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fire-arms  of  large  bore  may  be  re- 
duced into  four  distinct  classes,  notwithstanding  the  diversified 
descriptions  of  those  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  wlio 
have  often  described  the  same  weapon  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
The  classification  of  the  portable  fire-arm  may  also  be  sim- 
plified by  considering  only  the  varieties  in  the  mechanism 
required  for  discharging  the  piece,  the  improvements  of  the 
lock,  in  short  (OewehrscMoss  in  German^ ;  and  paying  no 
heed  either  to  varied  forms  or  fanciful  names.  These 
different  kinds  may  be  reduced  to  twelve,  without  includin^^ 
either  the  air-gun,  which  should  be  quite  put  aside,  as  the 
propelling  power  is  pneumatic  force,  and  not  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  or  the  hair  trigger  {Stecher),  erroneously  called 
in  France  la  double  dilerUe,  which  may  be  adapted  to  all 
fire-arms  constructed  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  aim. 

The  species  differing  by  the  mechanism  of  their  locks  are  : 

The  first  hand  cannon ;  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  weapon  was  of  forged  iron,  roughly  made,  and  fastened 
to  a  heavy  block  of  wood;  it  could  not  be  raised  to  the 
shoulder,  and  the  touch-hole  (Ziindloeh  in  German),  placed 
above  the  charge,  had  sometimes  a  small  hinged  plate  cover, 
to  preserve  the  priming  from  damp.  When  made  shorter  it 
was  called  petrondj  and  used  by  cavalry. 

The  portable  hand  cannon ;  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  one  differs  from  its  predecessor  by  the  wood  being 
more  shaped  and  provided  with  a  stock  (Kolbe  in  German), 
intended  to  be  shouldered ;  the  touch-hole  also  is  on  the 
right  of  the  barrel. 

These  weapons  were  fired  by  means  of  a  detached  match. 

The  serpentine  gun,  but  without  trigger  or  spring  (^MU 
SchlangenhaJm-Luntentrager,  ohne  Feder  noch  Drucker,  in 
German),  invented  about  1424.  From  henceforth  the  match 
was  always  held  by  the  serpentine  or  linstock. 

The  springless  matcMock  (Hit  Schlangenhahn-Luntentrdger 
und  Driicker,  ohne  Feder,  in  (xerman),  with  which  better  aim 
could  be  taken.* 

*  This  ann  is  still  used  among  the  Mahrattas  of  India,  among  whom  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Europeans  of  the  east  coast  towanls  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  serpentine  generally  represents  a  dragon's  head. 
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The  maUMock,  or  arqudmBj  from  the  old  German. 

The  harqudnu  (SehlangenhcLhn'Luntentrdgerj  mit  DrucJcer 
und  Feder)^  invented  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifkeenth 
oentory.  This  is  the  first  invented  weapon  capable  of 
taking  a  steady  aim.  The  barrel  was  genendly  about  a  yard 
in  length. 

Hie  double  matchlock  (Doppelhaken  in  Oerman).  It  differs 
^m  the  matchlock  on  account  of  the  two  serpentines 
striking  downwards  on  opposite  sides  by  means  of  two 
triggers  and  springs.  The  barrels  of  these  weapons  mea- 
sured from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two  yards  in  length.  They 
were  sometimes  fixed  to  a  stand  with  iron  points,  or  wiOi 
wheels,  and  sometimes  placed  on  the  rampart  walL  For  this 
end  the  cannons  were  provided  with  hooks  (Haken),  from 
which  may  have  been  derived  the  old  Oerman  term  of  Hack- 
bnsse. 

The  matchlock  arquebwy  which  differs  in  hardly  any  respect 
from  the  matchlock  gun. 

Hie  iched'lodc  gun  {BadachlostMchae  in  German),  invented'' 
in  Nuremberg,  1515.    It  is  remarkable  by  the  wheel-lock, 
composed  of  ten  pieces,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  matchlock,  the  match  being  replaced  by  the  sulphurous 
pyrites  (Sahwefdkies  in  Grerman). 

The  hair  trigger  (Steeher),  invented  at  Munich  in  1543, 
and  erroneously  called  in  France  the  double  trigger,  is  an 
ingenious  construction,  intended  to  render  the  motion  pro- 
duced by  the  snapping  of  the  ordinary  trigger  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  cannot  be  considered  a  new  category  of  arms,  as 
it  may  be  adapted  to  all  gun-locks. 

The  rifie-barrelled  arquebus  (Buchse  in  Oerman).  The 
rifled  barrel  was  invented  in  Grermany ;  according  to  some,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1498 ;  according  to  others,  at  Vienna  or  Nurem- 
berg, by  Gkkspard  Zollner  or  Eullner. 

As  for  the  wheel-lock  musket  (Muskete  in  German),  it 
differs  from  the  arquebus  only  in  the  greater  size  of  the 
calibre. 

The  miaphaunce  gun  (Schnajpphdhn  in  Gtonan)  derives  its 
name  from  a  pecking  fowl,  and  dates  from  tiie  sixteenth 
century.     (See  pages  69  and  70.) 

The  snaphaunce  lock,  which  worked  by  means  of  the 
sulphurous  pyrites,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  flint  lock. 
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The  French  *  flint-lock  gun  {IHvUe  in  Grennan),  probably 
inyented  in  France  between  1630 — 1640.     See  page  70. 

The  carbine  (from  the  Arab  Karab,  weax>on),  which  has  a 
rifled  barrel,  and  whose  name  is  given  in  G^ezmany  both  to 
the  small  cavalry  weapon  and  to  the  hunting  weapon,  does 
not  form  a  different  category.  It  is  simply  a  rifled-barrelled 
arquebus. 

Hie  peretisnon-capped  gun,  invented  by  the  Scottish  gun- 
smith Forsyth  in  1807.    (See  pages  71  and  72.) 

The  needle  gun,  invented  in  1827  by  the  German  Nicholas 
Dreyse.     (See  page  74.) 


THE  MOBTAB. 

The  mortar,  from  the  Latin  mortarium  (Morser  or  Bolder 
in  Grerman),  is  the  most  ancient  European  flre-arm,  and 
derives  botn  name  and  existence  frx)m  the  same  sonrce^ 
namely,  the  common  mortar  used  to  pound  solids.  When 
first  invented,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  mortar  was  forged  of  iron  and  without  trunnions  {Zapfen 
in  Grerman),  that  is  to  say,  without  the  pivots  placed  under 
the  barrel  of  the  cannon,  to  prevent  the  recoil  on  the  gun- 
carriage,  and  to  fiicilitate  the  pointing. 

This  important  benefit  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
at  which  period  the  armourers  began  to  cast  cannons  instead 
of  manufacturing  them  with  iron  bars  bound  together  by 
hoops,  as  the  casks  of  the  present  day  are  made.  See  pagea 
59  to  66. 

*  This  fire-arm,  ^hich  had  been  gradually  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  was  composed  of  the  harrtX  (Lauf  in  German),  the  farther 
end  of  which  was  called  chamber,  the  nearer,  motUh^  and  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel,  calibre;  of  the  lock  (Schloes  in  German),  and  ihettock  {Schaft 
in  German).  The  extreme  end  of  the  barrel,  joining  it  to  the  stock 
(termed  by  English  gunsmiths  the  lump),  is  called  queue  in  French ; 
touch-hole  is  the  opening  throngh  which  the  powder  is  fired  (Zundloeh 
in  German) ;  trigger  {DrUcker  in  Gennan),  the  piece  of  iron  which  moves 
the  spring  {Feder  in  Gennan)  to  snap  the  cock  {Hahn  in  German). 


1.  Oerman  moOBter  nuuioii  or 
mortar,  DUDuIkctured  of  uon 
b&n,  which  being  placed 
lengthwiM  from  end  to  eod  sre 
faateaed  by  cirdei  of  iron. 
Tlili  cannon,  7  feet  10  incliM 
in  length,  and  3  fret  6  inches 
in  diameter,  liaa  a  shield  placed 
between  the  handles,  the  shape 
of  which  indicatee  the  b^(iiining 
oftbefourtwnthcentnr?.  The 
cannon  was  forged  at  Stitr  in 
Anstria,  and  vaa  taken  b;  the 
Tarks,  from  whom  the  Am- 
triaoB  recovered  it  in  1529. 

Imparial  AT$eiial  of  Vienna. 

2.  Mortar,  fnrged  iron,  with  Tings, 
but  without  trunniong  ;  raiddle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Fpinal  JVuanttn. 

3.  Stone  mortar  {Slein-BBhler  or 
Stein-ildner  in  Oerman ) ,  fh>m 
the  dege  of  Waldihnt  (1468). 

i.  Mortar,  forged  iron,  2  feet  8 
inches  in  length,  and  about  ] 
foot  in  diamettr.  This  cannon 
hae  ttunnioDa  [Zap/en  in  Oer- 
nmn),  and  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

A  nenal  of  Berlin, 
5.  Bronze  mortar  with  nog,  bnt 
without  tmnninns :  end  of  the  flfleenth  centnry.  It  waa  fonnd  in  the 
dmwinjta  made  b;  Glockenthon  of  tlie  anuour  contained  in  the  anen*'' 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L  4,1505). 

AubmCoP 
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THX  GANNON. 

The  barrel  of  this  fire-arm  is  generally  of  a  conical  shape ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  German  Kanne  and  Kanone,  and 
not  from  the  Greek  Kawa,  reed  :  the  cannon  is  the  follower 
of  the  mortar.  The  name  trunnioiM  is  given  to  the  largo 
pivots  placed  under  the  gan  to  prevent  the  recoil  against  the 
gun-carriage,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  pointing.  The  half 
rings,  often  in  the  shape  of  dolphins,  surmounting  the  cannon, 
are  called  handles  ;  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  the  calibre ; 
the  opposite  end  to  the  mouth  is  the  hreech,  finished  bj"  the 
button,  now  termed  caacahel. 

The  first  breech-loading  cannons  were  called  bombardeB 
and  pierriera ;  these  were  shortly  followed  by  the  movable 
chamber  system,  and  then  by  the  muzzle-loading  cannon. 
(See  pages  69  to  67). 

SerpentineSy  caulevrine8j  demi-couletfrineSy  faucofu,  faueon- 
neauXy  posse  volants,  hasilics,  ^raleSy  hombardes,  are  the  vague 
names  by  which  the  same  Idnd  of  cannons  are  often  described 
in  different  localities. 
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1.  Breech-loading  cannon,  forged  iron,  open  at  both  ends ;   English, 

from  the  battle  of  Ot&sy  (1346). 

2.  Breeoh-loadmg  cannon,  open  at  both  ends.  The  bntt,  or  recoil  piece, 

was  lowered  during  the  loading.    From  a  mannscripti  fourteenth 
centniy. 

3.  Blind,  or  mantlet  to  a  breech-loading  cannon  {Schirmdaeh  in  Ger- 

man), second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

4.  Breech-loading  cannon,  which  the  artilleryman  is  about  to  load  with 

red-hot  shot*    Manuscript,  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

AmbroB  OoUedum, 

5.  Breech-loading  cannon,  fifteenth-century  manuscript. 

Ambroi  CotUetum, 


**  The  illustration  in  this  manuscript  shows  that  neither  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  1525,  nor  Etienne  Bathory,  Sing  of  Poland,  were  the  first  to 
use  red-hot  shot  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  fifteenth  century 
red-hot  shot,  or  pieces  of  iron  wrapped  in  wet  Unen,  were  shot  into 
besieged  towns  to  bum  them,  though  they  did  not  become  general 
until  the  seventeenth  century.    A  represents  the  breech,  B  the  muzzle. 
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6.  Flemish  breech-loading  cannon.     This  onrions  engine,  whose  fire- 

chamber  screws  into  the  barrel,  is  of  forged  iron,  made  at  Ghent 
between  1404  and  1419. 

7.  German  cannon  cast  in  bronze,  beginning  of  the  fifloenth  centmy. 

The  length  is  12  feet,  the  diameter  2.  The  cannon  bean  the 
.  following  inscription  in  German :  My  name  U  Catherine^  heveare  qf 
my  cordenU.  Ipunith  if^usttce.  George  Endorfer  eaei  me.  Also: 
Sigitmimdy  Archduke  of  Autitria^  anno  1404.  This  cannon,  already 
with  handles  and  showing  traces  of  a  coTer  to  the  lock,  comes  from 
Bhodes,  and  is  now  in  the  Mns^  d'Artillerie  at  Paris. 

8.  Wronght-iron  cannon,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Grandson  (1476).    The 

length  is  4  feet  8  inches,  the  diameter  is  2  inches,  and  there  are  no 
tnmnions.  • 

Muteum  of  Lamanne, 

9.  Breech-loading  cannon,  wrought  iron,  fifteenth  centory,  taken  from 

the  Mary  Bose,  a  ship  sunk  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Tower  of  London. 

10.  Wronght-iron  cannon,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Grandson  (1476). 

Length  4  feet  6  inches,  diameter  1  £Dot  8  inches. 

Mueeum  of  Laueanne. 

11.  Wronght-iron  cannon  or  mortar,  with  wheeled  gun-carriage,  from 

the  batUe-fleld  of  Morat  (1476).  The  length  of  the  cannon  is 
2  feet  6  inches,  the  diameter  8  inches ;  the  gnn-carriage  is  2  yards 
long,  and  the  granite  ball  or  shot  10  inches  in  diameter.  This 
Burgundian  cannon  has  no  trunnions. 

Gyrnnoiium  of  Morat, 


Cannons,  various. 


21.  Oennan  ceumon  or  colreriii 
(in  OertQMi,  FddtAlaitgeX 
tnnzzle-kiader,  withoat  Inin- 
niona,  bat  on  a  movable  ^iin- 
ofUTuge  with  toothed  nek ; 
ftom  B  nuumanipt  by  Zeil- 
blom,  Qfleentli  centiuy. 
Library  of  Prinoe  Waidbarg 
Wel/egg. 


t.  Qerman  mnzzl^-loadingosimon. 
Still  without  tronnions,  bnt 
baa  the  toothed  nek  for  laia- 
uig  and  du>reaiikg  thecaiiDOEi. 


I.  German  mnizle-loading  cnt- 
veriD  (in  Ocnuan,  Fdd- 
tchlangt).  Still  without  truu- 
nioDs,  but  OD  a  movable  guQ- 
carriage  with  toothed  rack. 


Gannons,  variom. 


19.  Bargandlanmnzzle-latdingaui- 
noQ,  without  tramuooB,  bnt 
on  a  morabla  gan-caniage 
with  toothed  nok;  thia 
weapou  va«  brought  bom  the 
field  of  Nancy  (1477),  and  is 
at  piMeiit  at  Neunrilla 


30.  Eogliiti  tnozzle-loading  cannon, 

end  of  the  flfteenth  oentnry. 

Tower  o/  London. 


31.  Engliehmnizle-loadiag  cannon, 

withoat    tnmnion^  and   on 
gioOTed  rack, 

32.  German  mozzle-Ioading  cannon, 

without    truonioiu,  flileentb 

Eau^ub  Librarj)  at  Vienna. 

33.  Swiu   cannon    rammer,  called 

lanUme,    fifteenth     centnr;, 

copper,  on  a  long  shaft,  the 

end    of    which    contains    a 

wadding  screw.     Arsenal  of 

Soleure.    Bee  also,  farther  on,  -- 

the  same  kind  of  loading  rod  "     1  I     *~~JT 

&om  KrOQgperger'H  book,  six-      /"-—  ~1S~~I    li    l  j 

teenth  century.  \^—^irffc(    HI  J     ■■* 


Cannons,  variova. 


A  and  B.  Qraman  wrpentine 
Cftcnoiia  (cALed  OrgtlgtuAiti 
fn  Qenaaa:  see  eiao,  at  p.  65, 
the  Todienorg^,  or  death 
orgaD),  TTonght  iron,  each 
with  Atb  manle  -  loading 
barrelB,  middle  of  the  flReeath 


i.  GeRDBii  Mrpentine  otgin  with 
forty  caimonB,  tana  the  npro- 
dudfoM  du  armti  da  rZm- 
pereur  Maicim^en  I^  diaim 
in  1905,  b;  Is'ioolai  Glocken- 
thon.  Ambras  CoUection. 
See,  fiirther  on,  the  "  organa  ' 
of  the  eerenteenth  oentnry. 


Ks> 


i.  CanTHnu  with  tmnnioiiB,  which 
make  their  fint  appearance  in 
the  middle  of  the   fifteenth 


37.  QemiBn  cautHni  with  wpuvte 
chamber  and  trunnioDs,  bcna 
the  drawings  by  Olockentboo. 
ee«  alao  No.  23. 

AnAnu  CoUtHtm. 


CkmnanB,  various. 


BS.  German  itbt  chariot,  called  In  French  Bibandtquin,  fortified  iriQl 
arrows  imd  four  btonze/oIooiMb,    I^m  Olochenthon't  drawing 
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39.  Two  small  falconets  or  cannoDB,  iron,  with  trunnioiifl,  from  Glocken- 

thon's  drawings. 

AmbroM  CoUecHon. 

40.  Breech-looding  cannon  with    trunnions,  from    a   mannscript   of 

Senftenberg,  a  commander  of  artillery  at  Dantzio ;  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 

41.  Muzzle-loading  cannon  with  trunnions,  called  by  Fronsperger,  in 

his  Krtegshuch,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1573,  B<uilium; 
weighing  75  hundredweight,  carrying  70  lb&  of  iron,  and  drawn 
by  25  horses.  By  the  side  is  the  loading  rod  of  copper,  sometimes 
called  lanteme,  already  mentioned  under  No.  33.  The  artillery- 
man takes  his  level  by  means  of  a  square.  The  Austrian  army 
still  used  the  loader  at  the  battle  of  MoUwitz  in  1741,  while  the 
Prussians  had  for  some  time  used  a  prepared  chaige  or  cartridge. 
The  rammer  and  sponge  are  still  used. 

42.  Breech-loading  and  rifled  cannon  with  trunnions,  end  of  the  six- 

teenth century.  Length,  6  feet  4  inches;  diameter,  7  inches: 
calibre,  3  inches.  The  breech  is  grooved,  which  closes  the  end 
of  the  cannon.    By  the  side  is  a  section  of  the  chamber. 

Ar9enal  of  Zuriek. 


fc==l^ 


CannonB,  varuma. 

43.  Serpentine  OTgsn,  nith  fot^- 
two  capnoDg,  to  b«  fiicd  idx  at 
once,  ieventeenth  centuiy. 

AtkhoI  of  Sohun. 

44.  SidkII  Bvediah  mnzzle-IoadtiiK 
aumon,  irith  tnmnjona.  eeren- 
teenth  century.  Length,  3  feet 
e  iDches ;  dUmeter,  4  incbe«. 
Tbe  barrel  U  fonned  oT  a  tbio 
copper  tube,  wired  outside,  oixl 
tbe  whole  coTered  witli  lestlier. 
Araensla  of  liorlia  and  Ham- 
burg, Mus^  d'Artillerie.Paria, 

and  collection  of  the  King  of 
4i  Sweden.    In  the  Lapcriul  Ai- 

~  senal  at  Vienna  ia  a  loathem 

gun  lined  with  a  bronze  tube, 
wbich  tbe  citf  of  Augsburg 
offered  to  tbe  Emperor  Joseph 
I.  (1705-1711). 

45.  Muzzle-loading  cannon,  with 
tmnnions,  made  of  a  tube  of 
copper  encsEcd  in  a  thick 
coating  of  lime,  and  the  wliole 
covered  with  leatlier:  thiewaa 
a  light  weopon,  and  cs^y  to 
carry  ill  moutitainoagdiatricta; 
tbe  lengtli  it  7  feet :  it  belongs 
to  the  aeTentecnth  centuiy. 

ATtenal  of  ZuriA, 

46.  Swiea  bteech-loBding  aerpentitie 
cannon,  Bevenleenth  centniy. 

Anenai  of  Boleurt. 

47.  Swiss  breech-loading  aerpentiiie 
cannon,  with  I  be  maker's 
namn,  Zell  Blasi,  1614. 

Artenal  of  Bale. 


M6  Oaitmm,  i 
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48.  Small   iron   breech  -  loading   oannon,  on   reyolying   gnn-oarriage 

(German,  DrehbasBe),    This  piece  was  left  at  Munich  in  1632  by 
Guatayna  Adolphns. 

49.  Small  copper  oannon  (Swias),  adapted  for  firing  ten  snooefldve 

charges.     The  length  is  27  inches,  and  it  bears  the  signature  of 

Welien,  Inventor,  1742. 

Anenal  of  Zuarieh, 

50.  Breech -loading  cannon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bcm  the  memoirs 

of  Colonel  Wurstemberger. 

51.  Paixhans  howitaer  cannon,  invented  by  H,  0.  Pftixhans. 


Cannotu,  varton 
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52.  Armstrong  gan,  600  lb.  projectile^  invented  by  Sir  William  Ann- 
strong  &Oo» 

58.  Large  breech-loading  Pmssian  cannon,  of  steel,  cast  in  the  foundry 
of  M.  Knipp,  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867.  It  weighs  rather  under 
50  tons,  and  the  shot  1192  pounds. 

54.  Prassian  rifled  field-piece,  loaded  at  the  breeoh.    It  is  of  cast  steel, 

and  was  inyented  by  M.  Empp.  This  cannon,  which  Is  ol  the 
same  power  as  the  French  "  pi^  de  dooze,"  is  loaded  vvith  solid 
shot,  oovered  with  a  leaden  casing,  so  as  to  fit  closely  into  the 
rifling. 

55.  Breeoh  of  preceding  gnns,  on  M.  Krapp*s  principle.    The  dssing  is 

elfected  by  means  of  a  lateral  shield,  which  is  pressed  by  a  torn 
of  the  key,  and  the  breech  dosed  at  tiie  moment  of  firing. 


Pnjedilet. 


I,  A  grentde  eocloaed  in  »  oauTBa 
bag,  tiiteeDth  omtur? :   ttua 

WM  dlachatged  from  »  mortar. 


57.  Inoer  oaaing  of  tha  preceding 


),  Orape-ihot  (Gennan,  ZVauAot- 
ltagd.\  aiiteenth  oentuiy.  It 
coasUted  of  sixteen  balls  plaoed 
around  b  vooden  item,  and 
enclosed  in  a  bag. 


59.  Intertor  view  of  preceding  shot. 
80.  Grape-BhotcompoaedofeightaeQ 


TtlJ — '*^ 


L  Cbain  •  shot     (Fnmch,     Aaine 


I.  Bbot  united  together. 


.  Double  Bhot  with  oonnec 


i.  Linstock  (Ooiman,  Xunfctufoct; 
FrcQcb,  Pori«-nUcA«). 

WodiBiA  Amnal. 
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The.  history  of  hand  firearms  has  been  already  given  at 
pages  67  to  74,  and  continued  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 


1.  Hand  cannon  for  foot  soldier  in 

cast  iron,  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  tonoh-hole  (German,  Zvndr 
loch)  is  on  the  npper  part  of 
the  cannon. 
An&nal  of  Bemey  and  NcUioruU 
Museum  of  Prague, 

2.  Hand   cannon  for  foot   soldier, 

from  a  MS.  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  touch- 
hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  cannon. 

S.  Hand  cannon  for  foot  soldier, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  year 
1472,  in  the  library  of  Hans- 
laub  at  Vienna. 

4.  Hand  cannon  for  a  knight,  called 
a  petronel  (see  historical  chap- 
ter), from  a  manuscript  in  the 
ancient  library  of  Burgundy. 
The  articulated  plate  armour 
is  characteristic  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  the  bassinet  has .  a 
movable  vizor.  These  hand 
cannons  were  in  use  at  the 
same  time  as  the  serpentine 
arquebuse,  and  even  as  the 
flint  and  steel  arquebuses  and 
muskets,  i.e,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  drawings,  by 
Glockenthon,of  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  L  (1505). 
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i.  Germui  hand  cannon,  fixed  bn 
wooden  bdards  or  Btandi,  be- 
longjug  to  tbe  beginning  of  the 
aiileenth  centuiy.  Tlw  tuoph- 
hole  IB  BtlU  on  the  uppar  put 
of  tbe  cannon.  From  the  draw- 
IngB  of  Glockenthon,  done  in 
1503. 

Ambrat  CoBtcUim. 

I.  Uerman  bund  cannon  in  fluted 
iron,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
siiteeath  cenluiy,  or  eoA  of  the 
fifteenth  oentoiy.  It  ia  only 
9}  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in 


91  inches 


Ciece  of  oak  about  S  ffMtt  in 
iDgth.  In  the  Qennanic  Mn- 
eeum,  whore  it  ia  wrongly  b«- 
cribedtotbefontteenth  centnrj. 
7.  Hand  catmon  in  wroogbt  iron, 
celled  a  pebroneL,  to  be  nwd  hy 
a  koigbt  It  is  of  tbe  end  of 
tbe  fifleentb  oentorr. 

lliuatm  of  Artalery,  Parit. 

S.*  Hnod  cannon  with  stock,  of  the 

end  of  the  foarteenlb  cenWy. 

The  touch-bole  ia  on  Uie  top  of 

the  cannon. 

9.  AnguJar  band  oannoD  on  (look ; 

to  be  used  is  defending  mn- 

rlB.  It  is  a  little  over  6  feet 
length,  and  tbe  touoh-hole 
Is  on  the  top  of  the  oumon. 
This  piece  was  naed  in  tbe  de~ 
fence  of  Morat  against  Chailea 
le  T£m£raiie  (HT9). 

Oymrauium  o/  Xorat. 

10.  Eight-sided  hand  cannon  with 

Btock.  Tbe  touch-hole,  which 
ii  CD  the  top  of  tbe  oimnon. 
has  a  oovei  rnoTing  on  a  pivot. 
Tbi^  cannon  is  54  inches  in 
length,  and  the  bulla  or  bollelB 
about  1}  inch  in  diameter.  It 
belongs  Co  the  first  port  of  tbe 
fifteeatb  century. 

Jf UKU  m  of  Drttdim, 
10  B.  Peiraao    matchlock    canncm, 
copied  fiT»n  tbe  Bdiah-Samtn. 
in  the  Librat;  of  Munich. 


Hand  Ftre-armt. 


11.  Hand  cnnuon  rm  stock,  end  of 

Uio  fouttcentli,  or  banning 
of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  lu 
tbii  piece  the  louch-liole  is  OQ 
tie  rjglit  side. 

12.  Hand  cnnnon  with  Berpentine, 

a  matcb-holder,  witbout  trig- 
^r  or  spring,  iDTent«d  about 
(lie  jear  1424. 


IT.  Hnckbuu  lock  mill  apriug  and 


18.  Hockbnn  (in  German,  Ildken- 

huchiei  or  hiind  cannon,  vith 
bntt  end  and  serpentine  lock. 
It  b»lonEB  to  the  second  lialf 
of  the  filtccntli  ceiitnrj.  The 
matcli  ii  no  longer  loose,  bat 
fixed  to  tlio  serpentine,  vbich 
springs  back  bj  means  of  the 
trigtter.  Tbia  sort  of  cnnnon 
is  eenernllj  about  40  iuclies 
in  length,  and  it  ia  usually 
providiid  viLb  a  book,  so  that 
when  it  is  placed  on  a  waU 
it  cannot  Blip  back.  The  hack- 
boa  withont  a  hook  is,  as  a 
rule,  better  made,  and  was 
aubsequentl;  called  arqu^mie 
idUi  maiehtock.  It  liad  also 
front  and  bock  eighla  (in  Qei- 
man,  VUir  und  Kern). 


^ 


Hand  JVrs-amu. 


19.  Ohioeae  arquebnae. 

Toieer  of  IxmdiM. 

20.  Swin  arqnebiue  of  the  secood 

tulT  of  the  fifteenth  centnij. 
Anenal  of  BtAaffkaatai. 

81.  DoDtde  srqneboBe  'in  Geniuui, 
DoppMakea).  Thia  wespon 
bad  two  ferpenliiK*.  or  dog- 
beads,  falliog  (rom  opposite 
points,  and  was  generally  osed 
in  defending  lamparta :  tbe 
barrel  was  nsiuU;  fraoi  5  to 
6^  feet  in  lengtb. 

22.  Hackbtui.    loaded     from    tlie 

breech  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing cliambei.  a  we^nn  be- 
longing to  tbe  begioning  of 
the  sixteenth  centory. 

Arttnal  of  Bene. 

In  the  Hnienm  of  Zurich 
then  is  n  double  uqnebnK^ 
for  luing  on  rampaHa,  tosded 
&om  the  breech,  end  10  feet 
in  length.  It  is  of  the  end  of 
the  uxtcenth  century,  and  has 
a  vheel-lock  and  terpentine. 

23.  HackluaB  and  gun  fork  (O^r- 

man,  Gabd),  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Glockenthon ;  it  ma; 
also  be  seen  in  the  engraving 
of  the  "Triumph  of  the 
Emperor  UaiimilianL"  Fimn 
this  we  see  thnt  tbe  bai^hnsa. 
or  malcb  arqnebase,  was  used 
for  a  long  time  togetbcr  with 
the  nbeel-lock  arquebuw. 


Hand  Mre^rms. 


24.  Serpmilne  hackbnra  witb  match, 

aiao  caUed  miukot  It  is  alio 
fumiahod  nitb  a  fotk,  called 
fourqulng  in  French. 

25.  HBcbboBBoimiuhet,  with  lint* 

Toteer  of  Londim. 

26.  Serpentine  hackbusB  with  link, 

also  called  arqoebiue,  loculed 
from  the  breech  by  means  of 
a  reTolvioK  chamber.  It  datw 
from  the  vear  IS3T.  and  besra 
the  inttiBls  W.  H.  bj  the  side 
of  a  Seiir-de-lj& 

7,  Toteer  of  London. 
26  bu  Eye  protoctor,  belonging  to 
a  mnabet  in   the  Arsenal  of 
Oesera. 

27.  Hand  cannon  with  reap,  airly 

part  of  the  Biiteenth  century. 
It  is  entirely  of  irou,  and  is 
called  ISOndulHichia  (monfe 
arquebuBe).  For  a  very  long: 
time  it  was  wrongly  thought 
to  be  the  Brat  flre-arm  erer 
made,  and  to  liaie  belonged 
to  a  monk  named  Bertbold 
Bohwarti  (1290-1320),  who 
was  aba  said  to  have  inrentcd 
gnnpowder.  Thifl  little  weapon 
is  about  lU  inches  in  length, 
and  the  Mrrel  5  inches  in 
diameter,  It  preceded  the 
wheel-lock,  and  appcan  to 
have  Buggeited  the  iiJea  of  it. 
A  rasp  ecatlen  aparke  from 
the  milphuious  pytitea  by  Mc- 


•  It  may  be  noticed  that  tho 
■nlhor  baa  classed  all  tlie  terpealine 
and  link  or  malch  flro-armB  aa  hofk- 
buue*,  thongh  Ihey  were  Bometimea 
called  arqnebnseB  and  link  maskets. 
The  mnsket  ia  diHtingniahed  from 
the  arquebuse  by  tta  larger  dimen- 
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er.    Fma  the  deaigna 
ElmpRoT  Maximilian  I. 


and  German  arqacbne' 
of  GlockautboD  of  the  tlm«  Arscaala  of  the  Em] 

Ambrat  CoBecliim. 

This  eDgTBTiug  ie  ver;  interestiDg  on  acoonnt  of  tbe  ttnd;  of  the 
coatomea,  while  it  proveB  that  tlie  Bunple  hood  cannon  of  a  large  aizo 
wet  still  used  along  with  flint  and  wheel  lock  aiquehnaes. 
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29.  Serpentine  hand  MnDOD  Bad  Getman  taidba,  from  the  dedgna  of 
GlockenlhoD,  ipoken  oT  in  the  preaeding  page. 
Thu  weapan  appean  to  bare  tlu«e  barrdi,  but  aa  only  one  terpenHne 
it  Tidble,  mott  lite);  the  two  other  beneli  were  diMharged  bj-  meaDi  of 
a  detached  link. 


Hand  Fire-arms. 


30.  Q«rm&ii  soldier  with  hacktniss,  from  the  dedgnc  nf  GlocfcenthMi, 
maDtioDed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  amnnmitlon  poach  ia  worn  on  the  right  side,  nboTS  the  lanBqno- 
nette.    The  hackboss  has  a  serpentina  or  dog-he«d. 


Hand  FiT6-Qirm». 


.  Wheel-lock  (in  Qernun.  Rod- 
(c&Iou),  iDTeated  at  Kurem- 
b^i^  in  1515.*  It  ii  in  ten 
pieces,  ftod  ia  not  at  all  like 
tlie  terpmline  locks,  for  the 
mutch  is  aapereeded  b;  the 
enlpboioiu  pjritee  (in  GmuAD, 
Sektee/dkiet). 


i.  Same  aa  above  (iniide  Tlew). 


t.  Some  ai  above  (onttide  view). 


34.  Serpentine  and  wheel-kx^ 


I.  Kef  for  wbeel-lock. 


*  Mr.  Pritehett,  an  Eugllah  ool- 
lector,  has  a  wheel-lock,  which  he 
believea  to  date  Irom  the  year  1909. 


Arqu^usea  and  Muakeis. 

n 


37.  Wheel-lock  arqnebnae   of   tho 
sixteenth  centuiy. 

Mtiteum  of  ArlUhry,  ParU. 


Wbeel-lock  mnaket  of  the  six- 
l(»nth  centtuy. 

Mumino/ArtSlerji,  Fori*. 


39.  Whcel-Iodc  tnniitet  of  the  six- 
teenth centary.  II  U  looded 
bom  the  breech  by  mcaiiB  of 
a  reTolTing  cbouber. 

JIfuieuni  of  Sigmarijigen. 
The  HuBcnm  of  Dieadeu  has 
&  gimilar  one. 


10.  Best  of  vbeoModt  muiket  (in 
Gemuui,  MaJttUa  Oabet),  of 
the  begintuDg  of  the  aeTen- 

teentli  centniy.    It  is  nbont 
0  feet  10  inches  in  length. 

JUuMum  of  Sigmaringen. 


ArquAutes  and  Muskets, 


41.  Rest  for  inuiket,  hbaai  5  feet  2 
inches  in  length.  It  b  b 
three-Bided  dart  of  iteel  dunas- 
oened  with  gold,  and  bstened 
to  it  ii  a  nheel-lock  piertol. 
This  weapon  belongs  to  the 
■ixteenth  centor;,  and  re- 
Bemblea  the  preceding  one. 
ni$toricai  Mvieiaa  of  Iha  Monbijou 
Pdiaoe  al  BeHin. 


12,  Bert    far     mtuket    (MaJitlen 
aaMdegoi),  of  the  beginning 
of  the  BeTentcenth  centnrj. 
CM^tion  of  Prino»  Ciartei  at 
Btrlin. 


.3.  IHnnderbna*  with  wheel-lock 
and  copper  banel,  oorared 
orer  with  a  tiiick  Itttthera 
oa«ng  in  the  Mime  way  ai  the 
Swedish  cannons.  The  blnn- 
derbnae  is  27  inches  in  length, 
and  boircl  nearly  2  inchee  in 


Mttteum  of  Sigmaringm. 


Snaphaunces  and  Flini^ocJca. 


44.  Sapplementaiy  trigger,  or  trigger 
of  precision  {Stecker  in  Ger- 
man), invented  in  the  year 
1543  at  Munich.  It  could  be 
fixed  to  all  kinds  of  wheel- 
locks. 


45.  Snaphaunoe   lock   to  be  used 
with  the  sulphurous  pyritea 


46.  Flint-lock,  probably  invented  in 
France  between  1630  and 
1640.  Ancient  model  (out- 
side view). 


47.  Same  as  above  (inside  view). 


48.  Flint-lock  of  French  gun  of  the 
year  1670  (outside  view). 


49.  Same  as  above  (inside  view). 


Flint4oek  Chtns  and  Revolver  Arms. 
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50.  Flint-lock  and  bayonet  gun,  French,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

51.  Prussian  flint-lock  and  bayonet  gun,  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

In  1730  an  iron  ramrod  was  added  to  this  weapon,  an  addition 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  battle  of  Mollwitz. 
Prince  Leopold  I.  of  Anhalt-Dessan,  the  organizer  of  the  Prussian 
infantry,  had  already  introduced  the  iron  ramrod  in  his  own 
regiment  in  1698. 

52.  German  repetition  gun,  grooved  and  adapted  for  firing  six  shots 

successively,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringen, 

53.  German  revolver,  with  turning  cylinder,  firing  four  shots,  end  of 

the  eighteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


FlitU-loek  Guns  and  Revolver  Arms, 
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M.  Curbine  revolyer,  with  turning  cylinder,  firing  eight  shots,  for 
cavalry  use, 

£5.  Baguette  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Arsenal  of  Berlin. 

56  A  and  b.   Piston  and  percussion  looks,  invented  in  1807  by  the 
Scottish  gunsmith,  Forsyth. 

57.  Breech-loading  peicusnon  gun,  made  on  the  Le£etncheuz  system. 

38.  Same  as  above.     This  engraving  represents  the  gun  open  and 
ready  to  receive  the  charge. 


Pistols. 


I.  Wbeel-lock  pigtol  of  the  di- 
tcenlh  oectuiT.  This  was  the 
«ort  of  pistol  Died  b;  the 
Germnn  CKnliy,  and  alao  by 
the  SCUer,  or  kidghta. 


>.  Donblp  wbeel-kck,  end  of  tha 
■Utseoth  eentDry.  Anenkl 
of  Zurich.  The  Dreadsn  Hn- 
tenm  hu  K>me  aimilar  ones 
witb  doable  wbecl-lodu  and 
three  berrela. 


;.  WbeeI-Io(A  pictol  with  doable 

banel,     beginning      of      the 
acventoenUi  oentury. 

Tomer  of  Lendim. 


ffj.  Whoel-Iock  pistol,  firing  seTen 
Muteum  of  Si!jmarin;feH, 


US.  Barrel  of  the  prMcding  putut. 
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69.  Wheel-lock  and  mortar  pistol,  called  in  Gferman  KaUenkopf,  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

AnendU  of  Woolwich  and  BerUn. 

70.  Wheel-lock  and  mortar  pistol  of  the  seventeenth  oentory.    It  is 

entirely  of  iron. 

Cadle  of  LOwenberg,  on  (he  WffhdnuhOhB  iiear  Cassd. 

71.  Flint-lock  pistol,  end  of  the  seventeenth  centory. 

Tower  of  London, 

72.  Pistol  with  flint-lock,  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centary. 

Mtueum  of  Prague  and  Oewehrkammer  {Museum)  at  Dresden. 

73.  Golfs  revolver,  invented  by  Samnel  Colt,  of  the  United  States,  in 

1885. 

74.  Mat  revolver,  invented  a  short  time  back  by  M  Le  Mat 
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'77     77.  Priming  tnniM:M«  tot  wheel- 
lock  pulol. 
Mamum  of  Prague  and  ^rm^ 
ColUetiim  at  Mauiek. 

TS.  Powder  epnmiieilt,  n  ^i[dMnce 
for  bjing  the  (bengtb  of 
powder  with  flint  and  wbeel- 
bck. 

79.  Powder  tpnmmtUe  with  Ktttw 
<  with  pcndB- 


«for 

:.  Matchlock  otw  foi  Boheoiian 
grenadier.  Aothor't  OJleo- 
tioo.  Similai  ones  an  to  be 
seen  in  the  historical  nnueimi 
of  the  Palace  of  Honbijon  at 
Berlin,  and  in  the  collection  of 
armB  of  the  Prince  of  Lobko~ 
n  BohsniK, 


63.  Arqnebntier's  anuannitioD  bag, 
end  of  the  fifteenth  oentorj, 
from  the  designs  of  Olocken- 


Bdts  and  Powder-flaska. 


M.  Bsldrick.orcioa-brlt.beloDging 
to  a  mnakeleer,*  Qttod  with 
wooden  MpBoles  (Patroiwn- 
OSrtrf  in  Germen). 


95.  Same  m  above.  Thli  Imldrich 
is  abo  fitted  with  a  pruning- 
hotn,  and  a  bag  far  bullets 


86.  Gennan  primer,  end  of  tbe 
aixteeoth  centnrf,  made  of 
oek  inlaid  with  iTor;  and  gilt 

Merridt  CalUetioa. 

B7.  Kalinn  primer,  oi  tonch-boi 
(ZmdptUnerJbucht),  end  of  the 
aixtcenth  eentuij.  11  is  made 
of  gold. 

M»i/ridi  ColhrHon. 

9S.  German  powder-Sssk  for  arqne- 
bntier,  second  half  of  the  sii- 
leenth  ceutnrj. 

*  In  loading  the  arqoebuse  the 
powder-flask   was  Used.      We    Mte 

therefore  oonclitsiTel;  Uiat  this  belt 
mnst  hara  belonged  to  a  musketeer, 
ae  it  ii  fitted  with  wooden  cap- 
■nlei  (German,  Pulrermoism). 


Air-ffunv. 
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1.  Air-gun,  with  copper  barrel  and  ball ;  the  latter  la  placed  below  the 

barrel. 

Arsenal  of  Prince  Lcbkawitz  ai  Baudnitz  in  BohemicL 

2.  Same  as  above.    An  air-gun  of  the  Bame  make,  but  bearing  the  sig- 

nature, T,  C.  Sartt  Berlin,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris* 
No.  1348. 

S.  Aii^gun,  in  which  the  receptacle  for  air  is  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  barrel.  Arsenal  of  Berlin.  No.  1349,  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris,  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 

4.  Air-gun,  with  the  leoeptacle  for  air  placed  in  the  butt-end,  made  by 
Contriner  of  Vienna.  Arsenal  of  Berlin.  In  the  Museum  of  Ar^ 
tillery  at  Paris  there  are  several  air-g^uns  with  the  receptacle  for 
air  placed  in  the  butt-end. 


5X^ 


M^eeiAfAibtMteeB^teBtaTj€bt 
EnrjfNkluidaJrttdjexediad  ti^  Persian  azsd  Greek  j 
in  re«fNi9et  of  tiidir  art,  and  had  ako  anrredai  thelii^kefli 
4kgi«e  of  art  ewnbtacd  with  great  partiral  alrasgA  ani 
dml/ilitj  of  work. 

Tbe  Kwiiiaamce  of  art,  die  itr#iMi«i^  of  vlnd  dkowed 
lladf  in  an  elaUiraie  method  of  wotking  19  delafla  and  in 
bcaotifid  diaaings  (Amsgaiockeme  Athaiem),  canjonly  be  aaid 
to  bave  \mm^  about  a  deeadenecy  for  it  adopted  dwdgiM 


*  Allbe  prenent  day  fbe  word  amowrer  mean  a  maker  of  de/Se 
and  oJfeMkut  mruuL    F<xmtr\j  only  a  maker  of  amovr  «m  ealled 
armomreTf  wkile  an  arqmdmmer  was  a  maker  of  portable  and  latgt  fin»- 


t  Efiamel-work(£Mai2LorAft«eIrorraMJkfterttrMOiainkyiDg«^ 
TiUiom  mid  omameoU  of  black  enamd  (galena}  in  precioas  melak  aiMi 
In  oUj«t  Diaimala.  Galena  ia  a  minenl  oompoaitioD  of  lead,  aolphnr, 
and  earthy  aofjutaaoei.  There  fa  an  aotimonjal  galena  called  mhet 
galena^  km  galma,  bimmUh  galemi,  and  mock  galena. 

iMfnawMming  on  iteelia  the  inlayingof  small  threads  of  gold  or  sQver 
into  Inm  (tr  NtoeL 

IhoMMkiii  steel*  also  called  Indian  or  WooU  ried,  most  not  be 
ermUmwhsd  with  embossed  steel,  for  it  ib  steel  waved  or  watered  in  difler- 
ent  shades.    The  words  enameOing,  itilaging,  and  damaaeening,  are  very 
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of  a  past  age,  yihich  were  not  at  all  in  harmoiiy  with  the 
new  inventious  and  improTements. 

The  annooier  of  that  time,  who  was  able  to  make  the  bell 
of  a  helmet  in  one  entire  piece  withont  the  aid  of  machinery, 
hod  also  in  manf  cases  designed  suits  of  armonr,  which,  for 
beantf  t^  workmanship  and  for  iugenuitjr  of  design,  will 
always  make  an  imitator  despair. 


often  oonfonnded  one  with  another,  for,  the  bet  U,  thejr  all  mean  inlsy- 
iUK  on  metal,  jiut  at  inlaying  on  wood  and  other  twjrefoMe  mattar  ii 
called  marqueteria. 

Damaacus  Bleel  ia  ntelted  steel  on  whicti  many  waved  pattema  ora 
fonned  bj  the  preaenoa  of  oarbarat  of  iron,  whkdi  is  biougbt  out  bj 
meana  of  acida.      Other  wftTed  or 
watered  patterns  are  nude  hj  means   i. 
□f  small  quantities  of  metals,  such   P 
aa    platina,    lilier,    or   palladium.   ^ 
There  are  grey,  hl^ok,  and  brown   ^ 
damasks,  wljich   water   the    steel   K 
when  roixnl  with  it.  K 

Clouet.  in  1804,  was  the  flnt  man  B 
in  Fnmce  to  imitate  damaaoua  atcet,  I 
the  production  of  which  has  been  \ 
\eTj  greatly  improved  on  by  Lk-  I 
grand,  Gargrg,  OaJeautt,  and  parti-  ^ 
cularjy  by  Slodart  aud  Faraday  in  S 
1822.  The  faolories  of  the  Boueftra  \ 
da  Bhone  sent  their  damascened 
blades  to  the  East.  The  town  of 
Lie'ge  used  the  ribbon  damask  for  a 
Terr  long  time  in  the  manuSicture  l 
of  their  cannons,  guns,  and  carbine 
nsed  in  hunting,  even  for  the  con 
mon  ones,  aod  they  sold  tbem  at  • 
almost  incredibly  cheap  rate. 

DBmasccning  is  an  tntirely  dif-    1 
fpreul  work  from  the  damtu.  being 

only  inlaying,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  Aa  soon  as  the 
workman  has  Bred  the  steel  blade  or  plate,  lie  engraves  with  a  tool  the 
subject  he  wishes  to  represent;  in  the  crevice  he  inlays  a  narrow 
thread  of  metal,  which  he  works  in  with  a  btont  chisel :  aa  soon  as  the 
design  is  filled  in,  he  goes  over  the  whole  with  a  very  fine  flic.  Damas- 
cening was  known  and  practised  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Oermnn;  in  the 
Uiddle  Agea  and  during  the  Renaissance  period.  It  was  not  introdticed 
info  France  until  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 

EmboasinK(]Vn£en  in  German),  chasing  (Aiutttdien\  and  engrmv- 
ioK  {Sttdun),  are  words  otfen  mistokeu  one  for  the  other,  though  the 
difi^Qoe  it  great  and  very  important 
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Very  few  docnmentB  relating  to  the  annonr  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  complete  suits  of  armour  of  this  time,  there  is  a  represen- 
tation of  an  illumination  of  the  thirteenth  century  (pi  178), 
which  shows  ns  an  armonrer  making  a  helm;  besides 
this  the  Weisse  KofUg,  a  work  written  entirely  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  repre- 
sents the  complete  workshop  of  one  of  these  armourera 

Italy  and  Germany  have  been  especially  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  defensive  arms,  whilst  Spain  has  been  re- 
nowned  for  the  manufacture  of  blades,  amongst  which  Toledo 
ones  were  the  best. 

In  Italy  this  manu&cture  was  conducted  on  so  large  a 
scale,  that  the  armourers  of  the  single  town  of  Milan  were 
able,  after  the  battle  of  Macalo  (1427),  to  supply  in  a  few 
days  arms  and  armour  for  4000  cavalry  and  2000  infantry 
soldiers.  Filippo  Nigroli  and  his  brothers,  who  worked  for 
Charles  Y.  and  for  Francis  L,  John  Ambrogio  the  elder, 
Bernardo  Givo,  •and  Hieronimo  Spacini,  a  Milanese,  the 
maker  of  the  famous  shield  of  Gharles  Y^  are  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  armourers,  to  whidi  names  may  be  added 
Figino,  Ghinello,  Pellizoni,  and  Piatti.  It  was  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  that  Italian  armour 
attained  its  highest  perfection ;  during  the  Middle  Ages  it 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  German,  Hispano-Mooiish, 
French,  and  English  workmanship. 

As  far  as  regards  portable  fire-arms,  Italy  (where  pistols 
were  probably  first  invented)  holds  the  highest  place.  Antonio 
FiciniDO,  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
sword  blades;  Yentura  Cani,  Lazarino  Cominazzi,  Oolombo 
and  Badile,  Francino,  Mutto,  Berselli,  Bonisolo,  Giocatane  and 
Cotel,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  fire-arms — are  names 
that  cannot  be  forgotten,  because  their  signatures  are  stamped 
on  arms  which  have  been  collected  from  every  quarter  on 
account  of  their  superior  workmanship. 

In  Spain,  Madrid,  Cordova,  Cuenga,  Catugel,  Saint-Clement, 
Cuella,  Badajoz,  Yalencia,  Seville,  Yalladolid,  Saragossa, 
Orgoz,  Bilbao,  and  particularly  Toledo,  are  the  cities  most 
celebrated  for  their  manufeuHiories  of  blades,  and  farther  on 
will  be  found  more  than  two  hundred  monograms,  copied 
from  those  on  arms,  which,  however,  are  none  of  them  of  an 
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earlier  date  than  the  Beoond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  it  most  be  mentioned  that  in  several  of  these  places  there 
were  some  made  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  due,  as  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  was,  in 
great  measure  to  the  Moors.  The  steel,  or  rather  iron,  used 
in  these  manufactories,  was  brought  from  the  mines  of  Biscaye 
and  Guipusooa. 

Qermany  (where  the  monk  Schwartz  of  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  made  the  first  step  in  Euro- 
pean artillery)  was  famous  already  during  the  second  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  no  less  so  during  the  Benaissance  period. 

After  Budolf  of  Nuremberg  had  in  1306  discovered  th^ 
art  of  wire-drawing  (Drahtziehn,  German),  by  which  riveted 
mail,  or  suits  a  paitUa  dorges^  were  brought  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  man-at-arms,  jointed  plate  armour,  of  which 
all  the  defensive  improvements,  and  probably  the  very  inven- 
tion, are  fairly  due  to  armourers  from  beyond  the  Bhine, 
attained,  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  the 
Benaissance,  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  hands 
of  Desiderius  EoUmann  of  Augsburg,  of  Lorenz  Plattner, 
Wilhelm  Seussenhofer,  and  others,  the  magnificent  armours 
of  Maximilian  I.,  Charles  Y.,  and  Francis  L,  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  objects  of  fine  art,  the  taste  of  which  was,  however, 
even  then  unfavourably  influenced  by  foreign  admixture. 
Seussenhofer  died  in  1547,  Eollmann  flourished  about  1532, 
at  which  date  he  furnished,  among  others,  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
armour  of  great  beauty,  which  is  still  preserved. 

The  admirable  suit  for  horse  and  rider  in  the  Dresden 
Moseum,  on  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  Labours 
of  Hercules,  in  all  probability  issued  firom  the  workshop  of 
Eollmann,  who  held  at  that  time  perhaps  the  highest  rank 
among  armourers,  and  received  for  this  suit  fourteen  thousand 
crowns,  a  sum  which,  bearing  in  mind  the  relative  value  of 
money  at  that  age,  appears  truly  gigantic  for  a  single  suit 
of  armour.  He  held  one  of  the  highest  ranks  amongst 
German  armourers  of  that  time. 

M.  de  Hefner-Alteneck  has  published,  by  Bruckmann  of 
Munich,*  86  of  the  170  Indian-ink  sketches,  representing 

*  '*  Dessins  originaux  de  maStres  AllemaadB  pour  Annixrai  de  luxe 
destinees  k  des  rois  de  France,"  publiBhed  by  J.  H.  de  Hefner.  Altencok. 
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more  than  25  proposed  complete  BuitB  of  armour  for  mas  and 
hoTse,  which  were  designed  by  the  paiuterB  Sehtearz  (who 
died  in  1597),  Van  Acken,  Broctba-ger,  and  John  ]miek 
(bom  at  Mtmidi  in  1517,  died  in  1672),  for  the  annonieis 
of  Monich  and  AngBbnig.* 

Spain  also  obtained  from  Monich  some  of  the  moat  costly 
of  ihe  Buite  of  annooi  now  in  the  Armeria  real  de  Madrid, 
there  marked  as  Italian  and  Spanish  arms.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  researches  of  M.  le  Baron  G.  de  Werthem,  the  Pmssion 


Folio. 

Several  otber^or  thoM  dcBigiu  beking  to  OemnJ  *oa  Hanilaab  at 
Vienna,  and  to  M,  Deebiilleur,  soTemntent  architect  at  Puis:  thejTsre 
all  boDght  iu  1840  at  the  tale  of  tlie  collection  of  State  Conncillor 
KirachMum. 

*  These  drawings,  which  bear  evident  tiacea  af  having  bsen  n«ed, 
and  in  nhii'h  all  iodiCBtrB  the  work  of  the  srtieta  above  nflmed,  aa 
knowu  to  us  through  GermaD  engravings  (ride  tJie  Uat  two  illuatratioDB. 
sclectod  iiidiaorluiiQalf If),  are  the  deaigne  for  each  gepamle  piece  in  the 
BnnonrB  of  Francis  I.,  Hunri  II.,  and  the  Emperor  Bodolpb  II.,  hitherto 
falsely  aacribtd  to  Italian  or  Spaoish  a 
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ambassador,  among  the  arobives,  no  feirther  donbt  can  exist 
on  the  matter. 

This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  M.  le  Baron  de 
Werthem : 

'*  We  had  here  last  winter  two  of  onr  countrymen,  M.  Ber- 
genroth  and  M.  Friedmann,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
English  government  to  examine  the  records  of  Madrid  and 
Simancas. . 

^  A  casual  observation  of  M.  Bergenroth  concerning  the 
influence  of  German  art  in  Spain,  gave  me  the  idea  of 
engaging  M.  Friedmann  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  to  see  if  there  were  not 
the  names  of  German  armourers  who  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  makers  of  some  of  the  beautiful  suits  of  armour 
preserved  in  the  Arsenal  of  Madrid,  the  style  and  workman* 
ship  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  hand  of  a  Glerman 
artist. 

"  1  send  you  the  result  of  these  researches,  which  have  fully 
confirmed  my  suppositions."  And  farther  on :  ^  M.  Bergen- 
roth recollects  perfectly  having  seen  in  the  records  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y.  several  accounts  which  show  also  some 
other  names  of  celebrated  German  armourers. 

'^He  has  promised  me  that  on  his  return  next  winter 
I  shall  have  a  copy. 

"  (Signed)        Babok  G.  dk  Werthbbn, 

^Pru88ian  Ambassador. 
*'  Madrid,  13th  April,  1866." 

TEXTUAL  AND  AUTHORIZED  EXTBAOT  FBOM  THB  ABOHTVBS. 

Simancas  Eistodo.    Leg.  1565,  Fol.  33. 

Anuentaa  de  la  capa  de  don  Philipe  de  Austria  prindpe  de  Espana. 

Augtburg. — ^755}  escndos  de  oro  por  diez  oopas  de  plata  donado  war- 
pradoc  aqui  a  razon  de  17j^  j  16  Flonucel  maioo. — ^Aug.  25  Hebr.  1549. 

AugAtirg, — Por  pagaa  oompndas  an  Aqneta,  1720  due. — Brtu,, 
30  Muy.  1549. 

Munich. — Por  8  arcabnzes  It  Pater  Pah  von  Miniehen,  100  escndos 
de  oro. — Antwerp,  19  Sept.,  1549. 

4vg8hurg. — Por  eiertas  armnr  que  ha  de  tracer  Maestre  BulJ\  veino 
de  Limuete  (wheel-look  musket)  100  esoudos  de  22  heu^T.—Aug.f  18 
Julio,  1550. 
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AvqBhurg.^A,  Gamargo  por  5  sacabuches  (Pasaauer  Schwerte)  por 
il  80  eecudos. — Augtata,  20  Ag.,  1550. 

Augsburg. — A  CoZman  (KoUmann)  armero  de  Augusta  2,000  eacados  de 
OTo  en  ciienta  de  3,000  que  ha  de  aver  por  imas  armur  que  haze  pasa 
mi  sevoais.  —Auguda,  22  Oct.,  1550. 

Munich. — A  Feter  Pah  de  Munich,  52  escudos  por  ciertos  Ascabuzer 
^Aug.,  10  Oct.,  1550. 

Augsburg. — A  Desiderto  Caiman  armero  de  Augusta,  400  due  en 
cnenta  de  lonue  a  de  aver  {X)r  unaa  annas  negias  que  haze  para  mi. — 
Augusta,  27  Febr.,  1551. 

Munich, — ^A  Peter  Pah  por  quath)  carabuzes  41  escudo,  19  Marco, 
1551. 

Mimieh. — A  Maestro  Bolfe  {Buiff)  250  escudos  por  unas  armas  que 
bace  por  mi  persona  24  mace  y  150  mas  por  ciertas  armas  que  hace  por 
don  Antonio  de  Toledo. 

Augsburg, — ^A  Maestro  Haur  (Staur?)  de  Augusta  50  ducados  por 
ciertas  armas  que  muado  hacery  quedavon  con  il  Augusta,  10  de  Abril, 
1551. 

Munich. — ^A  M.  Pedro  arquebuzes  de  Minich,  40  escudos  por  ciertos 
arquebuzes. — 28  Abr.  1551. 

Munich. — A  M.  Pedro  Mallcro  de  Munich  114  escudos  por  ciertos 
pio^as  de  Malla. — Aug.,  7  Abril,  1551. 

Munich.— A  Maestro  Vulff  (Bolfe?  Bulf?),  225  escudos,  200  por 
anas  armas  doradas  que  ha  de  hacer  y  25  por  uuas  piilnr  que  bin  por 
un  hamoo  bianco  que  havia  hecho  para  mi  personio. — Aug.,  2  Mayo, 
1551. 

Augsburg. — A  Ccimanf  650  escudos  por  una  armas. — 12  Mayo,  1551. 

Munich. — ^A  Pedro  de  Minich,  30  escudos  por  on  arcabnz  y  20 
escudos  por  los  mo9oe  de  Golman  de  Merced. 

Another  important  discovery  in  the  history  of  original 
works  of  art,  bearing  on  the  fame  of  Grerman  armourers  of 
this  epoch,  is  that  made  by  the  Archivist  of  Innspmck. 

M.  Schonherr  found  amongst  the  records  of  the  capital  of 
the  Tyrol  proof  that :  "  Joerg  Seussenhofer,  of  Innspruck, 
master  armourer  and  heraldic  engraver  of  Ferdinand  I.,  had 
orders  to  make  a  magnificent  set  of  harness,  which  his  master 
intended  for  Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  present  was  finished  it  was  not  sent,  and  it  was  this  iden- 
tical harness  which  Napoleon  I.  caused  to  be  removed  from 
the  Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna,  and  sent  to  Paris,  in  which 
city  it  was  received  with  groat  state,  as  belonging  to  Francis  I.* 

*  This  suit  of  armour  is  at  present  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  is  thought 
to  be  Italian, 
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Two  other  sets  of  harness  were,  however,  actually  made  by  this 
artist,  and  sent  to  the  sons  of  Francis  L  The  groundwork 
of  these  harnesses  was  intended  to  have  been  in  gold,  but 
not  being  finished  in  time,  the  ornaments  were  placed  on  a 
black  gromid. 

Seussenhofer  also  made  six  sets  of  harness  for  the  conrt  of 
France,  and  many  suits  of  armour  for  the  kings  of  England 
and  of  Portugal 

Fassau  and  Solingen  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early  time 
for  making  blades  of  weapons,  the  quaHty  of  which  was  as 
highly  esteemed  as  those  of  Toledo. 

Georg  Springenklee,  a  celebrated  armourer  of  the  town  of 
Fassau,  a  place  famous  for  its  arms  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  armorial  bearings  to  be  used 
by  his  township.  These  arms  were  two  crossed  swords. 
Another  very  usual  mark  is  a  wolf,*  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  granted  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1349  to  the 
armourers'  guild  of  Fassau  ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  on  some  of 
the  earlier  arms  made  at  Solingen,  in  which  city  the  armourers 
Clement  Horn  and  Johann  Hopp  flourished  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Arms  were  also  made 
in  the  last-named  city  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  art  was  fii'st  introduced  by  Styrian 
armourers.  For  a  long  time  Solingen  had  its  stamp-office  in 
the  large  market-place  of  the  town,  where  each  armourer  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  manufactures  to  bo  proved  and  stamped. 
This  custom  was,  however,  suppressed  by  the  French. 

Damascening  and  inlaying,  which  have  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  were  carried  on  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  process  was  a  much 
more  solid  one  than  that  adopted  by  the  Spanish  armourers, 
a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by  examining  the  magnificent 
suits  of  armour  in  the  Imperial  Ai*senal  of  Vienna. 

In  portable  fire-arms,  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  no 
rival. 

The  beautifully-finished  **  precision  "  arms  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  are  preserved  in  various 
museums  and  collections,  are  all  of  them  German,  with  the 

*  Tlic  swords  with  this  nuu-k  are  veiy  much  sought  after  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Caucasus. 
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exception  of  a  few  Italian  and  French  productions, 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  chiselling  and  carving  on  them. 
These  latter,  however,  were  intended  only  for  pageants  and 
shows. 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms had  spread  to  such  an  extent  over  Germany,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  town,  however  small,  in  which  there  was 
not  an  armourer  able  to  make  an  arquobuse  without  the  aid 
of  machinery.  Valentin,  Stephan  Klctt,  and  Clauss  Heitz, 
at  Suhl,  in  the  province  of  Henneberg,  had,  as  early  as  1586, 
established  two  such  large  manufactories,  that  they  were 
'  able  to  supply  Switzerland  with  2000  fire-arms  of  different 
sorts,  and  500  precision  muskets.  We  have  seen  that  the 
rifling  of  the  beirrel  hcul  been  invented  in  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wheel-lock  and  snaphaunce 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  air  and  the  needle- 
gun  in  later  times. 

France,  which  most  certainly  must  have  had  skilful 
armourers,  has  allowed  their  names  to  fall  into  obscurity, 
for,  notwithstanding  long  researclies,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  either  the  names  or  monograms  of  any  French 
armourer  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Nevertheless,  Chamblay  (Oise)  was  famous  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  coats  of  mail,  which 
ancient  authors  wrongly  describe  as  having  a  double  mesA, 
the  fact  being  that  there  does  not  exist  but  one  kind  of  mesh, 
which  is  more  or  less  close,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  We  may  mention  that  the  flint-lock,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  snaphaunce  with  the  sulphurous  pyrites,  was 
invented  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  is  not  kno^vn  where  or  by  whom. 

Amongst  the  modem  Freuch  armourers  must  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Dolvigne,  Minie,  Lepage,  Gastine-Benette, 
Lefaucheux,  and  Chassepot. 

Amongst  the  ancient  English  armour  there  are  some  beauti- 
ful tilting  and  war  helmets  called  heaumes,  which  are  noticeable 
on  account  of  their  solid  make  and  great  thickness  of  steel. 
Unfortunately,  not  a  single  name  of  any  of  the  able  makers 
of  these  helmets  has  been  found,  and  the  monograms  are 
also  extremely  rare. 
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The  same  remarks  apply  to  Switzerland  and  Flanders, 
though  this  latter  country  has  held  an  important  place  in 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  fire- arms  ever  since  the  invention 
of  cannons,  and  at  the  present  day  is  renowned  for  hunting 
appliances  and  arms,  which  are  manufactured  at  Liege.  The 
city  of  Toula  in  Bussia  distinguished  itself  by  its  factories 
for  casting  arms  in  the  year  1712. 

The  Hindoos  had  at  a  very  remote  period  attained  a  high 
reputation,  particularly  for  shields.  These  were  manufactured 
at  Delhi,  being  wrought  when  cold,  in  two  separate  pieces 
for  the  centre  and  the  rim,  and  preserve  their  traditional 
reputation  down  to  our  own  days. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  more  elaborately  the 
Indian  shield  was  ornamented  the. less  was  its  value,  for 
the  inlaid  and  damascened  flowora  served  but  to  hide  the  de- 
fects of  workmanship. 

Gvoalior  and  LushJcur  were  celebrated  for  the  blades  of 
weapons,  Nurwur  and  Lahore  for  fire-arms,  Nurwur  and 
Shahjehanabad  for  damascened  arms  and  coats  of  mail,  as 
well  as  for  the  superiority  of  their  offensive  weapons. 

In  Persia  and  Hindostan  the  manufacture  of  damascened 
weapons  is  still  continued,  and  casques,  arm-guards,  round 
bucklers,  breastplates,  and  mail  shirts  (many  of  the  latter 
being  of  the  class  termed  grains  d^orge),  are  still  produced, 
the  shapes  of  which  rival  in  beauty  those  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  principal  manufactories  of  portable  fire-arms  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were — 

In  Germany,  those  of  Saint  Blaisien  iL  the  Black  Forest, 
Dantzic  (established  in  1720),  Chemnitz,  Essen,  Harzberg 
in  Hanover,  Elosterdorf,  Linz,  Olbemhau,  Prague,  Eemscheid, 
Solingen,  Spandau  (established  in  1720),  Suhl,  Teschen,  and 
Wiener-Neustadt. 

In  Italy,  those  of  Brescia,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Turin. 

In  Spain,  those  of  Esqualada,  Oviedo,  Plascencia,  Sililos, 
and  Toledo. 

In  France,  those  of  Abbeville,  Gharleville,  Saint-Etienne, 
Maubeuge,  and  Versailles. 

In  England,  those  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  London. 

In  Belgium,  that  of  Liege. 

In  Bussia,  that  of  Toula. 
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M0N0OBAM8,   INITIALS,   AND   NAMBS  OF  ABMOUBSBS. 


MONOGRAMS,   INITIALS,   AND   NAMES   OF  GEEMAN   ABM0UBEB8. 

Tbebuchet  IB  the  name  of  an  annourer  in  the  epic  poem  of  Perdvai. 

SchOyt,  son  of  the  above  (Willehalm,  356-16). 

Kink   db   Munletn,   another    armourer,    mentioned    in   Willehalm 
(429-28). 

Monogram  found  on  the  blades  of  (wo 
Bwords  belon^'ng  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  the  Arsenal  of  Zurich. 
It  is  probably  the  wolf  badge,  tliat  was 
used  by  the  armourers  of  Passau  and 
Solingen  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 


(Z\ 


1476. 


Badge  or  mark  of  the  embossers  (Tatiefctere)  of  Angsbnig. 


M .    Mark  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 

Clement  Horn,  of  Solingen ;  this  signature  occurs  on  some  swords  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Uie  Biuseums  of  Artillery  of  Paris  and 
Dresden. 

Clemens  Hokum  is  the  Latin  form  (or  meant  as  such)  of  the  same  name, 
and  it  has  been  found  on  a  two-handed  sword  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery  at  Paris. 

H*  K>  Raised  letters  on  a  wheel-lockerquebuse  with  rifled  barrel^  of 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Muimm  of  ArHUery^  ParU, 

I  AND  W.  Baised  letters  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel, 
of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris. 

|\/|.  VV.    Same  as  above. 

F.  L.  F-  H.  V.  Z.  Z.    Sameaaabore. 
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Bonn*  PBB  JmroE.  Xame  found  <m  a  wfaeel-lock  pistol,  dated  1569,  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

p.  Q.  V.  Q.  Baifled  letters  on  a  wheel-lock  with  rifled  barrel, 
dated  1590. 

Mu$eum  of  AHtBeryy  Paris. 

Pbteb  MumTER.  Name  on  a  sword  blade,  which  has  likewise  the  wolf 
mark.  The  name  of  this  armourer,  who  lived  in  the  sixteentn 
centnry,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  Andrsas  Mungteb,  is  also 
found  on  some  swords  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  The  name  of 
Peteb  MrNBTEB  exists  also  on  a  magnificent  sword  in  the  Musetim 
of  Sigmaringen. 

y\  with  a  crown  above  it  is  the  mark  of  the  renowned  armourer, 
Plattker,  who  constructed  the  armour  of  Maximilian  I.,  as  also  the 
sword  of  that  monarch,  both  of  which  are  how  in  the  Ambraa 
Collection. 


W 


This  monogram  is  not  an  armourer's.  It  forms  the 
initials  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  was  found  on  a  halbard 
dated  1566. 

Mateum  of  AritUery^  Paris. 


Monogram  found  on  a  halbard  of  German  manufisusture,  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Austria. 

Museum  of  ArttUery,  Paris. 

8ch5nbebg  (J.  A.  v.)  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  armourer  of  Munich, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  lus  works  are  in 
the  arsenal  of  that  city. 

AxBBOsirs  Gemlich  and  Wilhelm  SEUSSENHOFERf  both  of  Munich,  were 
armourers  of  Charles  V.  (1516 — 1558),  and  of  Ferdinand  I. 

J5bo  Ssussenhofeb  and  Kollhann  (Helmschmidt*),  Plattker  (makers 
of  armuur)  of  Augsburg,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ex- 
ported a  great  quantity  of  arms  to  Spain. 

Fraztz  Grosschedl,  of  Landahut,  lived  about  the  year  1568 ;  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  paid  1325  florins  for  a  single  cuirass. 

Mabtdt  Hofbr,  of  Munich,  lived  about  the  year  1578. 

Anton  Pfeffenhauser,  of  Augsburg,  about  1580. 

Paul  Bohaller,  about  1606.    • 

Antonin  Miller,  of  Augsburg,  about  1592. 

Paul  Yischer,  of  Landshut,  about  1600. 

JOHANK  AlLIOH. 

Metis  Bernb,  of  Solingen. 


*  Maker  of  helmets. 
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Peteb  Brock. 
Olesiens  Eolleb. 

JOHANN  KlBSCHBArU. 

Glemens  Mexzen. 

johann  moum. 

Heinbich  and  Peteb  Patheb. 

Hans  Pbuh,  of  Meaene. 

C.  Pols. 

Peteb  Websbebo. 

The  above  fifteen  annoiiren'  names  are  to  be  fonnd  on  arms  which 
are  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Dresden  Muijcum. 

Babtholomeb  Hachneb  is  the  name  of  an  armourer  which  has  been 
found  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebnse  with  rifled  barrel,  the  woodwork 
of  which  is  inlaid  with  engraved  plaque$, 

Y,  Hark  fonnd  on  a  hunting  Grerman  arquebnse  with  wheel-lock,  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Miueum  of  Artillery^  Parti, 

JoBANN  Bbooh.    Signature  found  on  a  sword  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mtueum  of  Artillery ^  Paris, 


RAS 


Monogram  and  initials  found  on  a  small 
German  arquebuso  of  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Mweum  of  Artillery^  Parit, 


Monogram  of  German  armourer  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  on  the  rack  of  a  cross-bow. 


Same  as  above. 


Johannes  Hopp.    Signature  found  on  a  glaive^  or  8wor«I  of  ju&tlce,  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Mtueum  of  Artillery,  Paritt, 

J,  p,  1595.    On  a  magnificent  German  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collec- 
tion. 

H*  C.  R.     Raised    letters  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebnse,  with  rifled 
barrel,  dated  1600. 

Muteum  of  Artillery,  Parii, 
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Mono^^ram  on  wheel-lock  arqneboae  with  rifled  barreL 
German  (?) 


Same  as  above. 


These  two  anna,  in  the  Mnaeiim  of  ArtiUery,  Paris,  may  very  pxo* 
bably  not  have  been  German. 

JoBAKN  Geobg  Hoffmann.  Signature  found  on  a  wheel-lock  arqnebnse 
witli  rifled  barrel,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Andreas  M.  Sigl.    Same  as  above. 

Geobg  and  Andr^  Seidel.    Same  as  above. 

H  AND  S.    Same  as  above. 

JoHANN  HArER,  1612.  Signature  of  an  armourer  of  Nuremberg  with 
date,  found  on  an  engraved  suit  of  nobleman's  armour,  easily 
known  in  the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna  by  the  peculiar  back- 
piece,  wliich  has  been  hammered  into  bosses  to  suit  the  unlm^ 
proportions  of  its  patrician  wearer. 

M.  H.  I.  B.    InitisJs  found  on  a  Gennan  halbard,  dated  1613.^ 

Mutewn  of  Artillery,  Pari9. 

J,  K.  1629.  Initials  and  date  found  on  a  flint-lock  gun,  in  the  Erbadi 
Collection. 


m 


Monogram  from  a  German  halbard,  which  also  has  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  Duke  of  the  Deux-Ponta, 
and  the  date  1613. 

Mtueum  of  Artillery ^  ParU. 

Angustinus  Eolteb.  Signature  found  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with 
rifled  barrel,  dated  1616.  There  is  a  similar  signature  on  another 
arquebuse  of  the  same  sort^  dated  1621. 

Muaeum  of  ArttUeryf  Parts. 

H.F.  1638.    Found  on  some  flre-arma. 

JoHANN  Keindt,  of  Soliugeu.  Signature  found  on  a  soldier's  sword, 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mfueum  of  ArtiUeryt  Paru. 
MiEBOviMus  t  LtGER.  Signature  found  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with 
rifled  barrel,  dated  1632. 

Museum  of  ArtiRery,  Paris, 

*  The  date  appears  to  me  doubtful,  for  the  flint-lock  was  not  intro- 
duced into  France  till  about  1640. 

t  Sic  in  orig. :  but  qusre  if  not  a  printer*B  error  for  Hieronimus  ? — 
Tbanblatob's  Note. 
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T.  A.  M.  1650.    On  a  fire-ftnn  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

|-|.  V.    Initials  on  a  German  arqnebuae  with  wheel-lock,  used  for 
hunting.    It  is  dated  1G56. 

Muteum  of  Artillery ^  Pari9. 

JoTTAN  GsEL  Artzbebo.     Signature  of  a  German*  armourer  on  a 
wheel-lock  arquebuse. 

Museum  of  Artilleryy  ParU. 

Mathevs  Matl.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  dated 
1601. 

Museum  of  Artillery ^  Paris. 

Hanb  Henrich  Detler,  of  Fronkfort,  1663.    On  a  fire-arm  with  rifled 
barrel,  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

GiORO  HocH,  1654.    On  a  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 


iL 


T        An  initial,  probably,  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  (16G0— 1705), 
I*  on  a  brcach-knile  (German). 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


KiLLiAN  ZoLLNER,  of  SalzbuTg.    Ou  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse,  used  for 
hmitiiig,  in  the  Arsenal  of  Berlin, 

IcH.  SoMMEB,  of  Bamberg,  1685,  famous  for  his  arquebuses. 

Hans  Breitkn.    Signature  on  the  rifled  barrel  of  an  arquebuse  dated 
1666. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Breitenfelder.    On  a  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Georo  Alt.  F.  A.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  dated 
1666. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Dietrich  Yebak.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  dated 
16G8. 

Museum  of  Artillery^  Paris. 

ICH  Ulrich  Tilemakn,  of  Marburg,  1676.    Signature  found  on  a  flint- 
lock gun  in  the  Erbaoli  Collection. 

Mabius  Limck,  at  Prague,  second  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 

Tower  of  London. 

H.  Nio.  Markloff,  of  Hanau,  1680.     On  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the 
Erbach  Collection. 

WiLHELM  EicR,  seventeenth  century ;  the  signature  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Jan  Sander,  of  Hanover.    Signature  found  on  a  cross-bow,  dated  1669. 

Museum  of  Artillery ,  Pairis, 


*  This  man  was  probably  Swiss. 
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JoHANN  GrTZTKGER,  1677.    The  signature  oocuts  on  both  a  siAall  and  a 
large  rampart  gun,  dated  1677. 

Clement  PofiTEB,  of  Solingen.    The  signature  occurs  on  a  sword  of  the 
seyenteeuth  century. 

Muteum  of  Artillery^  ParU, 

Hans  Jacob  Stuupf,  of  Mossbrunn,  armourer,  engrayer,  and  etcher  of 
1682. 

JoHAKN  Martik.    The  signature  ooours  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled 
barrel,  date  1684. 

Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Pari*. 

Lbonhardibs  Bieslinoeb,  of  Vienna.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with 
rifled  barrel,  and  berpentine  match ;  it  is  dated  1687. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari$. 

Daniel  Eck,  of  Nordlingen.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse 
with  rifled  barrel,  dated  1668. 

Museum  of  AriiUery,  Paris. 

H.  Martin  MitLER.    Signature  on  a  musket  with  rifled  barrel,  of  the 
end  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 

Andbeas  Poantneb.    Signature  on  a  carbine  dated  1675. 

Toioer  of  I^ondon. 

p,  V.  1678.    Ou  a  harquebuse  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

SuiON  RuEF,  or  Rvef  in  Filwang(?).    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel,  dated  1689. 

H.  P.    United  in  a  monogram  is  another  mark  on  the  same  arquebuse. 

A.  Wasungen,  1690.    On  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Heinbich  Keimeb.    Signature  of  an  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel,  dated  1691. 

Museum  of  Artillery^  Parts. 

Lbon  Georg  Dax.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled 
barrel,  dated  end  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Baibsellmanb  Schachneb,  of  Innspruck.    On  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse 
with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  ArttUen/y  Paris, 

JoHANN  Adam  Alter.    Signature  of  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel. 

Andreas  Zabuba,  of  Salzburg.    Signature  of  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock 
arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel. 

JoHANK  Seitel,  1704.    On  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  AriiUery,  Paris, 

Gborg  Dinokl,  of  the  Upper  Tyrol.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 
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Joseph  Hauebl,  of  Vienna,     Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arqneboBo 
with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 

T.  P.  C.  D.  Q.  E.  B.  1702.    Initials  found  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in 
the  Erbach  Collection. 

WiLHELH  Beabendeb.    Signature  on  a  suit  of  German  armour. 

No.  iJ,  Tbufer  of  London, 

Stanislaus  Paczelt.    Armourer's  name  on  a  flint-lock  gun  for  the 
chase,  dated  1738. 

Tower  of  LoTidon. 

W.    Initial  on  a  German  spontoon  of  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.  (1711 — 
1740). 

Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 


fe 


\j  j      Monogram  of  Charles  VI.  (1711—1740), 


These  two  monogroms  occur  on  a  German  spontoon ;  they 
are  the  initials  of  Marie  Therese  and  Francois  of  Lor- 
raine, who  married  the  Empress  in  1738.  The  last  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Palatine  Charles  Theodore. 

Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris, 


Escutcheon  on  a  German  boar-spear  used  for  hunting  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  ArtUlery,  Paris, 

WiLUNO.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 

Daniel  Anthoine,  of  Berlin.  Signature  on  a  small  German  sword 
belonging  to  a  Prussian  officer  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  (1740— 
1786). 

Utter,  of  Warsaw.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled 
barrel,  dated  1759. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pans, 

I.  A.  Joseph  Graf.  The  initials  and  the  signature  of  a  Gennan 
armourer,  found  on  a  carbine. 

Tubschen-Beith.    Inscription  on  a  carbine. 

Ulbich  Waoneb,  of  Eychstett    Same  as  above. 

Habtmann.  The  name  of  a  German  armourer  who  worked  in  Am- 
sterdam. In  the  Museum  of  Artillery  there  is  a  flint-lock  musket 
by  the  same  maker. 
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Bbwer,  of  Dresden.    Signature  on  a  wheel-look  carbine,  dated  1797. 

Tovoer  of  London. 

Daniel  Heisghaupe,  of  Ulm,  an  armourer  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  made  the  flint-lock  carbine  preserred  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  in  Paris,  marked  M.  343. 

ZwAi/TER.    Signature  on  a  flint-lock  carbine. 

EcKART,  of  Prague.    Signature  on  a  flint-lock  carbine. 

PoEBTTBL,  of  Dresden.    Signature  on  a  flint-lock  carbine. 

JouANN  Hereiter,  of  Salzburg.  Signature  on  a  carbine  with  rifled 
barrel  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris. 

RiEGEL,  of  Zweibriicken,  an  armourer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whode 
signature  is  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Andbeab  Gans,  of  Augsburg.    Signature  on  a  German  hunting-gun. 

M.  1288,  Museum  of  AriiUer^^  Paris. 

Spaziereb,  of  Prague. 

M.  12S9,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

PiCABT  OhRINGEN. 

M.  1291,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 

T.  W.  Peter,  of  Ottingen. 

M.  1292,  Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 

Ertel,  of  Dresden. 

M.  1294,  Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris,  and  aJso  Erbach  Collecticn. 

Christian,  of  Vienna. 

M.  1297,  Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 

F.  Lt  L<  I .  Q«  "^^  initials  of  an  armourer  of  Bayreuth  on  a  German 
hunting-gun. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

GBOBa  Keiser,  of  Vienna.  Signature  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery. 
Paris. 

Gbristofh  Joseph  Fret,  of  Munich. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Adam  Kulnic,  of  Munich. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Heinrich  KapeL)  of  Munich. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Valentin  Sibqling,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  maker  of  an  air-gun  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Museum  of  ArtiQery,  Paris. 

Fl  Bobieb,  of  Darmstadt. 

Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 
Vbel,  of  Coblentz. 

Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 
S.  Gerlach,  of  Berlin. 

Museum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 
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8.  Geblacb,  of  Meerholz.    Maker  of  un  air-gUQ. 

Erbach  Collection. 

MOllsb,  of  Warsaw. 

Mfueum  of  ArtiUery^  Pari$, 

GoNTBiNEB,  of  Vienna. 

Mu9eum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Btepran  Stockmab,  of  Potfidam,  died  in  1782 ;  he  was  celebrated  for 
his  guns. 

J.  G.  Sabs,  of  Berlin,  celebrated  for  his  air-guns. 

Ct  Z.  with  half  a  carria^  wheel,  is  the  badge  of  the  manufactory  of 
ZiEGLEB  at  Dresden,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  famous  for  sword 
blades. 

Valentin  Makl,  a  German  armourer,  who  lived  at  Gopenhagen ;  his 
signature  occurs  ou  a  flint-lock  pistol. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

J.  A.  EucHENREiTEB,  of  Begeusburg.  Signature  on  a  flint-lock  pistol. 
This  armourer  is  held  in  very  high  repute  iu  Germany. 

Museum  of  Artillery ,  Paris. 

JoH.  Andreas  EucHENBErnsB.  On  a  flint-lock  gun,  early  present 
oentuiy. 

Museum  of  8i(fmaringen. 

1. 1.  Behr.  Si^rnature  on  a  rampart  gun  of  the  eightet'uth  century. 
(Soe  page  5G0). 

Mat,  of  Manheim.    Same  as  above. 

Georg  Koint.    Same  as  above. 

Nock.    Signature  on  a  rampart  g^,  dated  1793. 

Stiblets.    Signature  on  a  rampart  gun. 

G.  NuTERiscH,  of  Vienna,  is  an  armourer  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  signature  is  on  a  carbine. 

Tower  of  London. 

Ct  E.  F.  Initials  of  an  armourer  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach 
Gollection. 

H.  T.  of  Heubach. 

Efhaeh  CoOeeiion. 

J.  Belen,  ArausTE  Hobtez,  F.  G.  Gfbz,  Isisobi  Soler,  N.  O.  and 
F.  R.  Bis,  are  all  German  armourers,  whose  names  and  monograms, 
as  they  occur  on  the  arms  preserved  in  the  Almeria  Real  of 
Madrid,  have  been  given  by  Don  Jos^  Maria  ^larchesi  in  the  table 
of  monograms  of  armourers  who  lived  at  Madrid  from  1684  to 
1849. 

Mantel  Soler,  Martin  Mantel,  Samuel  Till,  and  Ferdinand  Dez — 
names  of  German  armourers  collected  from  the  li^it  of  armoaren 
who  visited  Madrid,  collected  by  the  same  author  as  above. 
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OSBMAN  ABMOUABBB  OF  THB  LAST  TBABS  OF  THB  EIOHTBENTH 
AMD  BBOINNIMG  OF  THB  KINBTEENTH  OBNTUBY,  OELSBBATED 
FOB  FIBB  Ain>  AIB-ABMB. 


Hbinbich  Albbecht,  of  Dannstadt. 

AnschOtz,  of  Suhl. 
Abgens,  of  Stuttgardt. 
Datid  Arnth,  of  Mergenfheim. 
V.  Babtholomab,  of  Potsdam. 
Baumann,  of  Villingen. 
Behb,  of  WuUenstein. 

Bbeni^bck. 

Beroctbasseb. 

Bebgh. 

Galvis,  of  Spandan. 

Glaus,  of  Halberstadt 

GOBNELirS  GOSTEB. 

DiNKEL,  of  Hall. 

S.  DisoK. 

Ebebt,  of  Sondershauflen. 

EcHL  the  elder,  younger,  and  third,  of  Berlin. 

EcHL  (von  der),  of  Berlin. 

Leopold  Eckhabd,  of  Prague. 

J.  M.  Felbeb,  of  Bavenfiberg. 

Mabtin  Fisoheb,  of  SnhL 

Ghbistoph  Wilhelm  Fbeund,  of  Ftirsteoau, 

Gael  Fbeund,  of  Fiiistenan. 

Fbbuuebt,  of  Berlin. 

FrtfdTiBB,  of  Ulm. 


Erbaeh  CoUedum, 


Erbcuih  CcUedion, 
Erbaeh  (hUectioH, 
Erbaeh  CcOedum. 
Erbaeh  CoOecUcm, 
Erbaeh  Ccaeetitm. 
Erbaeh  CoOecUon. 
Erbaeh  CoOeotion. 
Erbaeh  CoUeelian. 
Erbaeh  CoOeetion^ 
Erbaeh  CoOeetion. 


Erlaeh  CoUedion. 
Erbaeh  CoUeetion. 
Erbaeh  CoUeetum. 
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J.  Gborg,  of  Stuttg)trdi 
Jean  Gbenet,  of  Perleberg. 

OoTTSGHALCK,  of  Balleofltadt. 
J.  G.  GoBOAB,  of  Bailenstadt. 
Stack. 

Stark,  of  Yieirna. 

Tannsb,  of  Oothen. 

T5LL,  of  Sahl. 
UiiHXGH,  of  Eberndorf. 

OHRIffTUN  VOIQT,  of  Altbufg. 

J.  Jos.  Vett. 

Waab,  of  Bamberg. 
Wauteb,  of  Saorbruck. 

M.  Wertsohoen,  of  WililDgen. 
Jean  Zebgh. 

ZuBiOH,  of  Vienna. 
Pfaff,  of  Gassel. 
Pfaff,  of  Posen. 
PiSTOB,  of  Schmalkalden. 

A.  PoTzi,  of  Garlsbod. 
PoLZ,  of  Carlsbad. 
Prbsselmeteb,  of  Vienna. 
Quade,  of  Vienna. 
Rabch^  of  Branawick. 
Dayid  Bemb. 

JoH.  Bischeb,  of  Spandaa. 
C.  Beneb. 

J.  B06CHEB,  of  Carlsbad. 
BIantbied  Beichebt. 


J.  Amx  Bechold,  of  Dolp. 

Petbb  Saeteb,  of  Lemgo,  in  Lippe-Detmold. 


Erhack  CcUeotion, 


Erhaeh  CoUeetion. 
Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collectian  and  Dresden  Mtueum. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  CoOeetion. 


Ertach  CoUectian, 


Erbach  CoUeetion. 


JShbach  Collection. 


Eri)aeh  Collection 


E/baeh  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 

Erbach  ColUetum. 

Erbach  CoOedion. 
2  O 
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Geobo  Reck  (1769—1782). 

Erhach  CcXLecHm, 
8oHA(XAU,  of  Bamberg. 
ScHEDEL,  of  Stuttgardt. 
ScHiBRM ANN,  of  Basewulk. 
SCHBAMM,  of  Zelle. 
Fr.  Schulze,  of  Breelau. 
Spaldeck.  of  Vienna, 
Harz,  of  Cranach. 
Hauber,  of  Wurzburg. 
Hebeb,  of  Carlsbad. 

GhBUT.  HlIfSCH. 

Brbach  CdUecHon, 

Jaoh,  of  Bpeier,  maker  of  a  double  gun  with  damasked  barrel. 

Erbach  ColUetwn. 

F.  Jaiedtel,  of  Vienna. 

Erhach  CoUeetion, 

Erhach  CoUeetUm. 


JuNKEB,  of  Grambach. 

Juno,  a  German  armourer  establiahed  at  Warsaw. 
Kautmakn. 


Geobge  Katheb,  of  Vienna. 

KKMirKBERi  of  Thorn. 
G.  Kalb, 

H.  H.  Kafpe. 
J.  G.  Klett,  of  Potadam. 
Knopf,  of  Salztbal. 
Ebawinsky,  of  Posen. 
KBroEB,  of  Ratibor. 
KLEiNfiGHMiDT,  of  Wlsterberg. 

J.  liAiOfEBEB,  of  Cranacb. 
L1CHTENFEL8,  of  Carlsruhe. 
LiPFE  (Van  der),  of  Stettin. 
LiPFEBT,  of  Gothen. 
Master,  of  Cologne. 
Damien  Mabter,  of  Bonn. 
Mathe,  of  Manheim. 

Mt^LLEB,  of  Bemberg. 
MUlIiEB,  of  Steinau. 


Erhach  CoUection, 
Museum  of  ArUHery,  Paris, 

Erhach  CcXUcUon^ 


Erhach  CoOeeUon. 


Erhach  Cctteeliun. 
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Naumanh  ,  of  Caasel. 

JoH.  Neubeuteb,  of  Salzburg  (a  very  famous  maker), 

NoRDM ANN,  of  Berlin. 

Obtel,  of  Dresden,  establiabed  at  Amsterdam, 

M.  Orr,  of  Wiesbaden. 

Otto,  of  Brandenburg. 


MONOOBAMB,   INITIALS,   AND  NAMES  OF  ITALIAN  ABMOUBEBS. 

Danielo  t)e  GAflTELo  MiLANO,  of  1475.  Name  of  an  armourer  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  wrongly  said  to 
be  that  of  a  Spaniard. 

Ai  Ba  hi  a  monogram  of  about  1480. 

B.  A.  B.  ditto. 

S.  ditto. 

Antonio  Bomebo,  a  celebrated  armourer  of  the  sixteenth  contnry. 

Philiffi  Nigboli,  of  Milan,  of  about  1522. 

Sa  P.  Q.  R.  Initials  found  on  a  round  Italian  shield,  belonging  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris.  They  are  the  first  letters  of  tlie  words  SenoUua  Poptdut  que 
Bomantu. 

Babtolam  Biella.  Signature  on  a  damascened  hunting  weapon  in  the 
Dresden  Museum. 

Johannes  db  la  Obta.  Signature  on  a  sword  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  has  also  the  arms  of  the  Montmorency 
family. 

MuBcum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris, 

Johannes  de  l'Obta.  The  same  signature,  though  a  little  varied, 
found  on  a  weapon  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  wrongly  classed  among 
Spanish  arms. 


Monogram  of  an  Italian  armourer  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  found  on  an  Italian  gi^arme  in 
the  Soter  Collection  at  Augsburg.  It  is  called  the 
Scorpion  TDAxk, 


Antonio  Piocinino.  Signature  on  a  rapier  marked  No.  A^f  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 
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f       \\  MoDOgram  of  nrmouTer  on  a  Ve\ietmn  sword,*  of  the  clay- 
'  J     more  bhape,  presecred  in  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


• 
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Lazabo  Lazabohi,  of  Venice,  liTed  about  1640 ;  he  was  celebrated  for 
hit}  fire-armfl. 

Akdbea,  of  Ferrara.    Signature  on  a  sword,  wrongly  called  a  clayinore» 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century. 

No.  J.  118,  Museum  of  ArtUUry,  Paris. 

Vkmtuba  Gakl  Signature  on  an  Italian  wheel-lock  arqnebnae,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Munetan  of  ArttOertfy  Paris. 

IiAZABmo  GoMiirAZzi  (sometimes  Cohmazzo).  Signature  of  a  celebrated 
armourer  on  some  pistols  in  the  Sigmaringen  Museum. 

Lazabino  Cominaod.  Signature  of  the  same  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock 
arquebuse  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on 
a  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No.  M.  113  and  1285,  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris,  as  well  as  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the 
Erbach  Collection. 

Colombo.  Name  found  on  an  Italian  musket  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mugeum  of  ArUUery,  Paris, 

Matteo  Badilb.  Signature  on  a  pistol,  a  small  musket,  and  a  wheel- 
lock  arquebuse,  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  in 
the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Geo.  Bat.  Fkancino.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse,  and  on  a 
pistol,  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  in  tlie  Museum 
of  Artillery,  Paris.  A  pistol  with  the  same  signature  is  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Geboniho  MtTTO  or  Motto,  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

BoBSELLi,  of  Boma    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  gun. 

Labo  Zabino,  or  Lazabo  Lazahiko.  Signature  on  a  pistol  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Antonio  Bonisolo.    Same  as  above. 

GioOATAME.    Signature  on  a  pistol  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

BABT0XX>]fE0  CoTEL,  BB  armouTcr  of  about  the  year  1740,  according  to 
the  signature  on  a  gun  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

JoHA>fDT,  of  Brescia,  and  Pobtindol,  of  Spezzia,  both  lived  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  celebrated  for  their 
fire-arms. 

Caiux)  Comtino.  Name  of  an  armourer  found  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the 
Erbach  Collection. 


*  These  sorts  of  swords  were  used  by  the  guard  of  the  Doges*,  and 
were  called  ScJiiavona, 
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MONOGBAMB   AND  NAMES  OF   SPANISH  AND  POBTUOUSSB 

AHMOUBSBS, 

G.  A.  MoBA,  about  1586,  found  in  the  Museuin  of  Dresden. 

Sebastien  Hebnandez,  about  1599,  found  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden. 

Johannes  Bucoca,  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Martinez  Deivan,  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Juan  Yemcinas.  The  name  of  an  armourer  which  occurs  on  the  cross- 
bow of  Ferdinand  L  in  the  Spengcl  Collection  at  Munich.  This 
weapon  was  made  about  the  year  1533. 

Thomas  di  Ajaijl.  Name  of  an  armourer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
raided  letters  on  some  arms  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 


With  regard  to  the  armourers  of  Toledo  we  know  the 
names  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  their  stamps,  from  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  Don  Manuel  Bodriguez  Palamino,  who  has 
made  an  exact  copy  of  the  records  of  Ayuntamiento.  From 
this  we  learn  that  several  of  these  armourers  worked  also 
at  Madrid,  Gordoya,  Cnen9a,  Catugol,  Saint-Clement,  Guella, 
Badajoz,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Lisbon,  Orgoz,  and 
Bilbao,  but  the  principal  towns  that  were  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  Spani^  aims  were  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Seville, 
and  Saint-Clement. 

Of  the  99  monograms  the  most  sought  after  are  the  sdesors 
(No.  21),  the  wolf  or  the  goal  (No.  59),  and  the  No.  76,  used 
by  Lupus  Aguado.  The  Spanish  armourers  used  often  to 
have  their  name,  as  well  as  their  monogram,  engraved  either 
on  the  blade  or  on  the  tang. 

The  following  are  the  monograms : 
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w 
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All  these  monograms  belong  to  the  armonrers  of  Toledo, 
Madrid,  Cordova,  Oaen9a,  Catngel,  Saint-Clement,  Cnella, 
Badajoz,  Seville,  Yalladolid,  Saragossa,  Orgoz,  and  Bilbao, 
and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Alonzo  de  Sahagan,  senior,  lived  about  1570. 

2.  Alonzo  de  Sahagnn,  junior,  lived  about  1570. 
8.  Alonzo  Perez. 

4.  Alonzo  de  los  Rioa,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Oordova. 

5.  Alonzo  de  Gaba. 

6.  Andres  Martinez,  son  of  Zabala. 

7.  Andres  Herraez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Guen^a. 

8.  Andres  Munesten,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Oatugel. 

9.  Andres  Garcia. 

10.  Antonio  de  Buena. 

11.  Anton  Guttieirez. 

12.  Anton  Outtienez. 
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13.  AntoD.  Buy,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Madrid. 

14.  Adrian  de  Lafiii,  who  woiked  at  Toledo  and  Saint^ement. 

15.  Bartholome  di  Nieva. 

16.  G.  Alcado  di  Nieva,  who  woiked  at  Caella  and  BadajoE. . 

17.  Domingo  di  Oro800. 

18.  Domingo  Maestre,  senior. 

19.  Domingo  Maeetre,  junior. 

20.  Domingo  Rodriguez. 

21.  Domingo  Sanchez  Clamade. 

22.  Domingo,  of  Aquirre,  son  of  Hortuno. 

23.  Domingo  de  Lama. 

24.  Domingo  Corrientez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Madrid. 

25.  FaTian  de  Zafia. 

26.  Francifloo  Ruiz,  eenior. 

27.  Francisoo  Ruiz,  jimior,  brother  of  Antonio. 

28.  Francisco  Gomez. 

29.  Franciiioo  de  Zamora,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

30.  Francisoo  de  Alcoces,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Madrid. 

31.  Francisoo  LourdL 

32.  Frandsco  Cordoi 

33.  Francisoo  Perrez. 

34.  Giraldo  Reliz. 

35.  Oonzalo  Simon. 

36.  Gil  de  Alman. 

37.  Ditto. 

38.  Hortuno  de  Aquirre,  senior. 

39.  Juan  Martin. 

40.  Juan  de  Leizade,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

41.  Juan  Martinez,  senior,  ditta 

42.  Juan  Blartinez,  junior,  ditto. 

43.  Juan  de  Alman. 

44.  Juan  de  Toro,  son  of  Pedro  Toro. 

45.  Juan  Ruiz. 

46.  Juan  Martus  de  Garata  Zabala,  senior. 

47.  Juan  Martinez  Menchaca,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Lisbon. 

48.  Juan  Ros,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Lisbon. 

49.  Juan  de  Salcedo,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Yalladolid. 

50.  Ditto,  ditto. 

51.  Juan  de  Maladooia. 

52.  Juan  de  Yergos. 

53.  Joannez  de  la  Horta,  who  lived  about  1545. 

54.  Joannez  de  Toledo. 

55.  Joannez  de  Alquiviva. 

56.  Joannez  Maleto. 

57.  Joannez,  senior. 

58.  Joannez  Uriza. 

59.  Julian  del  Rey,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Saragossa. 

60.  Julian  Garcia,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Cnen^a. 

61.  Julian  Zamora. 

62.  Joeepe  Gomez, 
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63.  Jofiepe  de  la  Hera,  senior. 

64.  Josepe  de  la  Henif  junior. 

65.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  grandson. 

66.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  great-grandson. 

67.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  son  of  Sylvester. 

68.  Ygnacio  Fernandez,  senior. 

69.  Ygnacio  Fernandez,  junior. 

70.  Louis  de  Bivez. 

71.  Louis  de  Ayala. 

72.  Louis  de  Yelmonte. 

73.  Louis  de  Sahagun  the  1st. 

74.  Louis  de  Sahagun  the  2nd. 

75.  Louis  de  Nieya. 

76.  Lupus  Aguado,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Saint-Clement 

77.  Miguel  Cantero. 

78.  Miguel  Suarez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Lisbon. 

79.  Ditto,  ditto, 

80.  Nicolas  Hortuno  de  Aquirre. 

81.  Petro  de  Toro. 

82.  Petro  de  Arechiga. 

83.  Petro  de  Lopjz,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Urgos. 

84.  Petro  de  Lopez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

85.  Petro  de  Lazaretta,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Bilbaa 

86.  Petro  de  Orezco. 

87.  Petro  de  Vilmonte. 

88.  Bogue  Hernandez. 

89.  Serastian  Hernandez,  the  elder,  who  lived  about  1637. 

90.  Sebastian  Hernandez,  the  younger,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and 

Seville. 

91.  Silvestre  Nieto. 

92.  Silvestre  Nieto,  the  son. 

93.  Thomas  Ayala,  who  lived  about  1625  (a  fine  sword  by  this  ar- 

mourer is  in  the  Munich  Arsenal). 

94.  Zamorano,  sumamed  £1  Toledano. 

95  to  99.  Five  monograms  belonging  to  some  annoorera  of  Toledo 
whose  names  are  unknown. 
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Marks  and  monograms  of  armonrers  who  lived  at  Madrid 
from  1G84  to  1849.  A  list  of  these  was  pnhlished  in  1849 
by  Don  Jos^  Maria  Marchesi,  in  his  ''  CatiEJogo  de  la  Bed 
Armeria  ;*'  they  belong  to  the  following  German  and  Spanish 
armourers: 
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Albarez  (DnsG.) 
Aloora. 
Baeza  (M.  a.) 
Cano  (I.  P.) 

DOBGENABBO  (S.  V.) 

Febmandez  (I.  U.) 

Gomez  (A.) 

Lopez  (F.  R.  C.) 

Lopez  (G.  R.  E.) 

Santos  (S.  E.  V.) 

Soto  (Jcan  de). 

Taboabona. 

Zegarba. 

ZuLOAOA,  and  some  others,  as  ArOTJSTE  Hobtez,  Isidore  Soleb,  J. 
Belen,  N.  O.  and  F.  R.  N.  Bis,  German  armourers  established  at 
Madrid. 

Katheo  (on  a  sword). 

Daniel  de.  Com.  (on  a  dagger). 

Leon  (on  a  dagger). 

Joan  de  Oipe  me  fecit  (on  a  cross-bow). 

JoHAN,  ditto. 

Salado  (on  a  fire-arm).  These  six  names  of  aimonrers  are  mentioned 
by  the  same  author,  and  all  of  them  occur  on  arms  in  the  same 
armoury,  but  with  no  indication  of  epoch  or  nationality. 

Afobioio  (A.) 

Babzina  (J.) 

Oantebo  (Manxtel). 

Dez  (Febdinand),  German. 

Esculantb  (Basilio). 

Fbbnandez  (P.) 

Lopez  (Balems). 

■  (Francisoo). 

(Jose). 

^—  (Juan). 

Mabtin,  German. 

Mabtinez. 

HItheo  (Hilabio). 

Montokeis  (Cablos). 

Kavabro  (Antonio). 

Ramirez  (P.) 

RoDBiouE  (Cabl). 

Santos  (Z.) 

(L.) 
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SoLBR  (Manuel),  Gennan^ 

Til  (M.  S.),  German.  These  twenty-one  names  of  armourers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  list' of  names  and  monograms  in  Marchesi's  book, 
where  they  are  described  as  having  worked  for  a  short  time  at 
Madrid ;  no  date  is  mentioned,  but  they  have  all  been  found  on 
anus  which  are  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid. 

With  regard  to  the  marks  and  monograms  which  have 
been  collected  at  random  from  swords,  daggers,  lances,  hal-> 
bards,  bucklers,  etc.,  in  the  "^  Arroeria  Beal,"  and  published 
by  M.  Marchesi,  without  any  notes  respecting  the  time  of 
their  manufacture  or  nationality,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  here,  as  they  could  be  of  no 
historic  use. 

Babtolam  Biklla  is  tlie  name  of  an  armourer  on  a  fowling-piece  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden, 

BAffnAN  Abuanbo. 

Ds  Pedbo  db  Belmonte,  armourer  of  the  king. 

HiBPANGO. 

0.  A.  Mora  (1586). 

Fbancisoo,  Antonio,  and  Fbederico  Picino  are  armourers  of  Toledo  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  their  named  occur  in  the  Museum  of 
Dresden,  but  they  are  neither  in  the  records  of  Ayimtamiento, 

Sublished  b^  Manuel  Bodriguez  Falamino,  nor  in  the  catalogue  of 
[.  Marchesi. 

Armourer's  mark  found  on  a  suit  of  Spanish  armour  richly 
inlnid  with  gold,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Ar- 
senal of  Vienna. 


Alonzo  de  Schagon,  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  also, 
according  to  Jager,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  armourers  of 
Toledo ;  his  name  has  been  omitted  in  the  list  of  records. 

JuAK  and  CLi:MENT  Pedronsteya. 

Eudal  Pons  and  Mabtin  Marchal  were  celebrated  at  Toledo  about 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gaho.    Kame  of  armourer  on  a  sword  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 

the  Museiun  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Thomas  HaXala.  Id. 

Bahaooh.  Id, 

"T      r    and  V.    Monogram  and  initial  on  a  Spanish  partizan  of  the 
\    /         beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
(jN/j  Mwewn  ofArtiUery,  Parit, 
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Lasimto  Laumanvreu,  of  Monresa;  he  worked  about  the  year  17S9, 
according  to  the  signature  on  a  revolver  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

G.  MoBiNO,  a  Spanish  armourer  who  signed  and  dated  (1745)  a  gun 
now  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


MONOGBAMS  AND  KAMES  OF  FBXNOH  ABMOUBSBS. 


Monogram  found  on  a  suit  of  French  (?)  armour  of  the  reign 
of  I^uis  XIII.  (1610—1643),  in  the  Mufleum  of  Artillery, 
Purls.    It  is  marked  in  three  places. 


Monogram  found  on  a  hatchet  with   hammer  and  long 
handle,  a  weapon  wliich  appears  to  be  Burgundian. 

Collection  of  CoUmel  Meyer-Biermann  at  Lueeme. 


^C^     Monogram  found  on  a  sword  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV. 
KC^/j  0643-  1715).     J.  133,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 

Claude  Thomas,  of  Epinal,  1623.   On  pistols  in  the  Erbach  OoUection. 

D.  JuHEAU.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Muteum  of  ArttUeriff  Paris. 

Arbois,  probably  the  name  of  the  town  of  Arbois,  found  on  a  cuirass  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Jean  Simonik,  of  Luneville.  Name  found  on  an  arquebuse  with  wheel- 
lock,  dated  1627. 

Gabbiel.  Name  of  an  armourer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a  pistol 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Pierre  Barot,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1780,  was  the  inventor  of  an 
ingenious  fbur-barrelled  fiint-lock  gun,  which  is  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Berlin. 

Pierre  Bevier,  a  watch-movement  maker  and  armourer  of  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  invented  a  double  pistol-locE  of 
peculiar  character,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

BotJiLLET  frbres,  of  Saint-Etienne,  were  armourers  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  (1715—1774;,  celebrated  for  their  air-guns. 

De  Tbcraine,  of  Parts,  made  a  flint-lock  carbine  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  (1715—1774). 

Beezol-Laime,  of  Gharleville.  Name  of  armourer  found  on  a  blunder- 
buss in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Mabchan,  of  Grenoble,  armourer  of  the  eighteenth  ceutory,  mokci  of  * 
flint-lock  gun  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
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Philippe  de  Seluer,  armourer  of  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  and  maker  of 
two  flint-lock  guns  preserved  in  the  Museom  of  Artillery,  Paiia. 
There  ifl  another  in  me  Erbach  Collection, 

H.  Renieb,  of  Paris,  maker  of  flint-lock  pistols  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Liocville,  of  Paris.  Id. 

Lame,  of  Mezi^res,  maker  of  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Eihach  Collection. 

Chateau,  of  Paris  Id. 

Boutet,  armourer  of  Marseilles,  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Fbafpieb,  of  Paris,    On  a  pistol  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Aoquis-Gbain. 

Laharbe.  Name  on  a  pistol  with  flint-lock,  in  the  Musetun  of  Artiileij, 
Paris. 

Jean  Dubois,  of  Sedan.    Name  of  an  armourer  on  a  pistoL 

Hubert,  of  Bordeaux.  Signature  of  an  armourer  found  on  a  large 
rampart  gun,  brought  from  the  citadel  of  Blaye. 

Mtueum  of  ArtiUery,  Paris. 

Giverde,  Hilpebt  and  Bubebsbxtbo,  of  Strasburg,  were  armourers 
celebrated  for  their  fire-arms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Yingent.    On  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Jean  Gbiottieb,  maker  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  the  Erbach 
Collection. 

Jean  Benieb,  armourer  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
name  is  engraved  on  a  pistol  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris. 

Gustaye  Delyiqne,  who  since  1826  has  been  continually  improving  on 
rifled  barrels  so  that  the  ball  need  not  be  hammered  with  a  mallet. 

JuLiEN  Leroy,  Gastine  Benatte,  and  LEFAUCH£UX,ar6  other  armourers 
celebrated  for  their  breech-loading  guns. 

In  addition,  MM.  Bobert  Manceaux  and  Yiellaro,  and  last  of  all 
M.  Cuasbepot,  are  names  well-known  in  the  army  for  their  improvements 
in  fire-arms. 


U0N0GBAM6,   INITIALB,   AND  NAMES   OF  ENGLISH  ARHOUBEBS. 

Baimx),  an  armourer  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wliose  name  is 
known  on  account  of  a  payment  which  was  made  to  him  by  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  as  compensation  for  changing 
the  wheel-lock  on  a  pistol  for  a  snaphaunoe. 

H.  Martin  Muleb  is  the  name  of  an  armourer  on  a  musket  with  rifled 
barrel,  the  stock  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  other  inlaid  work.  It  is  probably  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
(1685—1689). 

Mtueum  of  ArUUery,  Parit, 
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with  a  crown,  10  the  mark  of  the  oompaDj  of  armourers  of 
London  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  (1714—1727). 


These  initials  are  on  two  rampart  gnns  of  the  years  1739  and 
1740,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 


Stephen,  of  London,  an  armourer  of  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth  century, 
whose  name  is  on  a  wheel-lock  gun.  as  well  as  on  an  air-gun,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

N.  Thomson,  horn  in  England,  and  established  at  Rotterdam,  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  celebrated  for  his  firo-arms. 

Bate,  an  armourer  whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  supposed  lock  of  an 
air-gun  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

F0B8TTH,  a  Scotch  armourer^  who  invented  in  1807  the  percussion  or 
piston  gun. 

JofiEPH  Ego,  an  English  armourer,  who  was  inventor  of  the  percussion 
cap. 

MOKOGBAHS  AND  NAMXS  OF  SWISS  AKM0UBEB8. 


Ml 


Mark  found  on  a  Swiss  halbard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Author's  Collection. 


® 


Mark  found  on  a  Swiss  halbard  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  Author's  Collection. 


liark  found  on  a  partizan,  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  Collection  of  Colonel  Meytr- 
Biormonn  at  Lucerne. 


4k 


Same  description  as  for  preceding  one. 


Zell  Blabi,  1614.    Signature  on  a  ierpentine  in  the  Arsenal  of  B&Ie. 

Wtb,  of  Zurich,  who  died  in  1788,  was  celebrated  for  his  fire-arms. 

STBANGLi  and  Michel,  father  and  son,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of 
^e  eighteenth  century,  were  celebrated  for  their  flre-arma. 
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Fborbeb,  of  Winterthni,  and  Husbaum,  of  Berne,  were  celebrated  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteentli  century  for  their  fire-armB. 

Yirr,  of  SchaffhauBen.  On  a  flre-ann  with  rifled  barrel,  in  the  Erbaoh 
Collection. 

Fault,  of  Geneva,  who  invented  about  the  year  .1808  a  percufision-gim 
which  differed  from  that  of  For&yth,  and  which  wa£  a  bre»^- 
loader. 


MONOGRAMS  AKD  NAMES  QV   FLSMI8H  AND  DUTCH  AKMOUBKRS. 

Jaoobcs  tan  Ofpt,  of  Antwerp.  Signature  on  a  rampart  gun  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Johannes  Wtkdd.  Found  on  an  infantry  sword  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  has  the  badge  of  the  hare. 

J.  103,  Mutewra  of  ArtiBery,  Paris, 

Cloedb  Hiquet,  of  Li^ge.  Bignature  on  a  flint-lock  gun  and  on  a 
pistol  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  ue  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris. 

Gathy,  of  Lit^ge.  Signature  found  on  a  pistol  with  flint-lock^  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

L.  GosuNi,  of  Li^ge.    Signature  on  a  musket 

Le  Glehk,  of  Maestricht 

Erhach  CoUeetum, 
Van  Walsen,  of  Maestricht.  Id, 

MiOHARR's,  of  Breda,  on  a  flint-lock  gun.  Id, 

Tendebmann,  of  Utrecht,  on  a  flint-lock.  Id, 

Mercieb,  of  Lii^ge,  on  a  double-barrelled  damasked  musket.  Id, 

Fachteb,  of  Li^gc,  celebrated  for  his  air-g^ns. 

Facka  Spegeb  is  the  name  of  a  Dutch  armourer,  occurring  on  an  air- 
gun  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  air-chamber  of  which  is  in 
me  butt 

Museum  of  AHiUery,  Paris, 

MONOQRAMS,  INITIALS,   MASKS,   AND  NAMSS  OF  ABMOUBEBS  AND 
OF   TOWNS   WHICH   HAVE   BESN   FOUND   ON  ORIENTAL  ASMS. 

On  a  large  number  of  Christian  and  Turkish  arms  taken  from 

©the  ancient  church  of  Saint  Irt^e  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  Arsenal  of  Mahomet  U.  was.  The  arms  may 
©be  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  siz- 
teentli  century.  The  mark  is  not  an  armourer's  badge, 
but  probably  the  stamp  of  the  Arsenal,  and  means,  in 
Cufic  character.  AUdh,  This  monogram  is  also  on  a 
janissary's  cuirass  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris. 
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HrssEiN,  of  about  the  year  1094  of  the  Hegira  (1680). 
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This  mark  is  supposed  to  haye  been  on  sword  blades  that  the 
Crusaders  liad  liad  either  made  or  stamped  at  Jerusalem. 
I  have  found  it,  however,  on  a  sword  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Berlin,  the  handle  of  which  indicates  the  sixteenth 
century. 

NuBwrB  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  India  where  there  was  a 
manufactory  of  fire-arms  in  the  eighteenth  century.    This  name 


has  been  found  with  the  initials 


A.  D.   I  of  the  armourer,  and 


the  date 


1649 


of  the  Hindoo  era  (1786  of  the  Christian  era). 


on  a  gun  with  match-lock  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Shahjehanabad.  The  name  of  a  town  of  India  where  a  manufactory  of 
arms  once  flourished.  The  name  occurs  on  some  damascened  arm- 
g^rds,  at  present  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

GwALioB  and  Lushkur  are  names  of  towns  famousfor  their  manufactory 
of  blades.  The  names  frequently  occur  on  the  weapons,  and  that  of 

Lahore  occurs  on  fire-arms. 


H0N0GBAH8  AND   BIQNATUBBB  OF  UNOXBTAIN   OBIOIN. 


A.  F.I 606. 


Initials  and  date  engraved  on  a  halbard  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 


Tatbas.    Signature  found  on  a  cuirass  in  the  Tower ;  date,  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

by  the  side  of  a  punch  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  engraved 
on  a  pistol  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Jean-Pafl  Cletf.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  pistol  of  seventeenth- 
century  date,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
BuDOLSTAixr  (town).  Id,  Id, 


Monogram  on  a  bayonet  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL 


2  p 
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X. 

ARMS,  CBOSSES.  AND  SIGNS  PECULIAR  TO  THE 
TRIBUNALS  OF  FREE  JUDGES. 

rpHE  institution  of  Free  Tribunals  (FehmgericJUe)  (the 
J_  origin  of  which  niust  be  ascribed  to  the  disorder  and 
excessive  subdivision  consequent  from  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  feudal  system)  does  not  date  as  far  back  as  Charle* 
magne,  the  period  usually  assigned  to  it ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  practically  resulted  from  the  want  of  harmonious 
legislation  in  the  wide  dominion  of  that  monarch. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  enforcement  of  the  Jus  Koma- 
num,  the  remembrance  of  national  rights  claimed  and  exer- 
cised in  broad  daylight  by  freemen  (the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury),  as  well  as  that  individual  character  which  is  so  innate 
in  the  Germanic  races,  gave  rise,  as  soon  as  regular  justice 
had  been  rendered  nugatory  by  physical  force,  to  this  speedy 
and  terrible  means  of  administrating  justice,  a  law  at  once 
secret  and  powerful,  and  which  romance  has  clothed  with 
such  terrors  and  mystery. 

If,  as  has  been  lately  shown,  many  places  where  these 
tribunals  used  to  sit  were  openly  known,  historical  researches 
have  yet  failed  to  disprove  their  secret  administration  of 
justice,  as  well  as  their  summary  and  dread  punishments. 
The  "  Eedland,"  a  name  used  to  designate,  in  the  symbolical 
language  of  the  members,  Westphalia,  the  place  where  these 
secret  tribunals  were  first  organized,  and  where  every  magis- 
trate or  free  judge  (Freischoffe)  was  enrolled  and  initiated, 
was  literally  a  land  dyed  with  human  blood. 

There  is  also  tolerable  proof  that  a  large  number  of  courts 
organized  in  addition  to  the  regular  courts,  used  to  sit  in 
places  known  only  to  the  initiated  (die  Wiasenden).  In 
such  places  hatred,  envy,  and  private  vengeance,  had  full 
scope  for  action  under  the  mask  of  justice. 

The  arms  attributed  to  the  tribunals  of  Free  Judges  are 
rai'er  in  collections  than  the  instruments  of  torture  used  by 
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them  to  extort  confessions  from  their  victims,  and  even  these 
few,  as  well  as  the  alphabets,  ciphers,  and  marks,  are  of  very 
dubious  authenticity. 

The  dagger  with  three  forks  belonging  to  the  Museum  of 
Sigmaringcn,  and  attributed  to  these  Free  Judges  (Fehtn- 
richter),  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  mains  gauches  with 
springs,  which  were  in  use  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries. 
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I.  Eiecntionet'B  Bword  of  tlie  Free 
Judges.  On  tbe  blade  are  en- 
gntved  three  circles,  the  centre 
one  being  described  around  « 
Greek  croes  vith  four  crescents, 
and  poBsesBLDg  ■  symbolical 
motning  in  tbese  secret  triba- 
nals;  tbo  other  two  bnve  an  S 
inscrilied  in  eoich,  these  being 
the  initial  lottere  of  tbe  words 
Sa<TiJi'-iam  Saivfum. 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringea. 


1.  Dagger  of  the  Free  Jodgea,  with 

an  inscription  nearly  obliterated . 
The  bl&de  divides  into  three 
pieces  on  the  pressure  of  a 
mbbU  button  which  communi- 
cates with  a  Bpring,  It  is  pro- 
bnble  that  this  weapon  was 
usLil  in  administering  an  oath 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
Its  length  is  abont  18  inches. 
Jtfiueuni  of  Bigmaringen. 


3.  Iron  cross  (about  SI  by  15} 
inches)  of  the  Free  Judges.    It 

was  in  use  among  them  as  a 
sign  of  the  justice  of  their  tri- 
bunal. It  wu  UBunlly  inserted 
in  a  tree  above  tbe  victjio,  and 
was  also  employed  in  aunimon- 
ing  the  Bcci^ed  to  appear  before 
bis  judges.  In  the  latter  case 
the  cross  was  inserted  in  the 
door  of  the  house  or  castle  above 
the  summons  {Ladang), 

Mutant  of  Sigmaringfi. 

The  double  S  separated  by  a  cross 
is  generally  suoposed  to  denote, 
as  mentioned  aboTe^  Saerificiim 

Sanctum. 
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The  three  following:  alphabets  are  sappoeed  to  have  been  used  by 
three  of  Uiese  tribunals  {Freittvhie)  in  WestphaUa  : 


S.H-.S. 


o 

i82 

■>                 » 

0 

7- 

*  ^ 

K              F 

^  n. 

X 

^  J.  m.  o/^.  ^. 


T 


f^ 


^  .... 

*•  0  ^  ^  a  > 

B    V  V  "x^  H 


T   IT  V    ^  M 


^  Y.ohP^.V",^ 


W 


J"     Eft-    1^  /<  TT 
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XI. 

ADVICE  TO  AMATEUR  COLLECTOBS. 

WITH  a  view  to  avoid  the  constant  cleaning  which  iron 
or  steel  arms  have  usually  to  be  subjected  to,^it  in 
advisable  to  cover  them  with  a  light  coat  of  colourless  copal 
varnish,  previously  diluted  in  essential  oil.  Through  this 
all  the  niceties  of  workmanship  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Iron  is  easily  cleansed  from  rust  by  rubbing  with  emery 
powder  or  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  composition  of 
petroleum  or  benzine,  essential  oil,  and  spirits  of  wine.  All 
arms  elaborately  damascened,  polished,  engraved,  or  en- 
amelled, which  would  be  damaged  by  rubbing  with  emery, 
should  be  immersed  from  eight  days  to  a  month  in  a  baUi 
of  benzine,  and  afterwards  rubbed  briskly  with  woollen  rags. 
Every  piece  of  armour  after  being  cleaned  should  be  dried 
before  a  fire,  and  lightly  moistened  with  oil. 

In  order  to  rust  pieces  of  armour  which  have  been  restored, 
and  to  produce  cavities  such  as  accumulate  through  age, 
muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water  should  be  used.  Iron,  after 
being  dipped  in  this  corrosive  solution,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  one  or  more  days,  and  again  moistened,  until 
the  required  amount  of  oxydization  is  obtained ;  it  should 
then  be  rinsed  in  spring  water,  and  greased  to  stop  all 
further  action. 

To  obtain  little  inequalities  in  the  surface,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sprinkle  the  iron  with  lithographic  ink ;  every 
portion  touched  by  the  ink  will  be  kept  free  from  rust,  while 
the  acid  eats  away  the  rest  of  the  sur&ce. 

Steel  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  iron  by  dropping 
on  the  polished  surface  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the 
liquid  produce  a  black  stain,  due  to  charcoal,  the  metal  is 
steel ;  &  the  stain  be  greenish,  and  easily  removed  by  water, 
it  is  iron. 
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Cast  iroo,  which  in  some  comxterfeit  prodnctiaiis  is  wi& 
diffieolty  distmgaishable  fix)m  wiooght  iron,  and  which  can 
eren  be  rendered  malleable,  has  often  puzzled  amateurs. 
The  file  must  be  used  to  detect  the  grain,  which,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  microsoope,  appears  at  once  coarser  and 
brighter. 


MUSEUUS  AND  AbSENALB  REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  WORX. 


Amsterdam. 

Antiquities,  at  Vienna. 

Arsenal  of  Vinnna. 

Artillery,  at  Paris. 

Augsburg. 

Ayenches.  - 

Belvedere,  iee  Vienna. 

Berlin. 

British. 

Brunswick. 

Brussels. 

Garlsruhe. 

Gassel. 

City  of  Vienna. 

Cluny. 

Gopenhagen. 

Dresden. 

Epinal. 

Erbach. 

Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

Geneva. 

Hague. 

Hanover. 

Industry  at  Vienna. 

Kensington. 

Lausanne. 

Lintz. 

Louvre. 

Lucerne. 

Lund. 


Lyons. 

Madrid. 

Malta. 

Medals,  at  Paris. 

Munich. 

Naples. 

Neville. 

Neuveville. 

Nuremberg. 

Prague. 

Prince  Charles  at  Berlin. 

Raudnitz. 

Ratihbon. 

Rouen. 

Saint-Germain. 

Salzburg. 

Scbaffhausen. 

Schwerin. 

Si^maringen. 

Soleure. 

Stockholm,  see  Sweden. 

Szokau  (Hungary). 

Turin. 

Tzarskoe  Selo,  tee  Petersburg. 

Tower  of  London. 

Vannes. 

Venice. 

Woolwich, 

Zurich. 


CoLLBcnoKS  referred  to  in  this  Work. 


Ahbras. 

Arosa. 

Az. 

Bogaert. 

Bonstetten. 

Buchholzer. 

Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Christy. 

Culeman. 

Demmin. 

DestaiUeur. 

Erbach. 

FaiUy. 

Hauslaub. 

Hefuer-Alteneck. 

Klemm. 

Lowenberg. 

Mazis. 


Merville. 

Meyer  Biormann. 

Meyrick. 

Napoleon  III. 

Nieuwerkerke. 

Odet. 

Parham. 

Pourtal^ 

Renn^. 

Romano,  CoUegio. 

Six. 

Soter. 

Soltikoff. 

Spengel. 

itmow. 

Troyon. 

Villascca. 

Waldburg  Wolfegg. 

Warwick  Castle. 


INDEX. 

Namcs  of  armourei-s  and  gunsmiths  will  be  found  from  page  5.') I  to  page 

557. 
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Abbeyille,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

AbyBsinian  arms,  419. 

Acinace,  25,  95. 

Akinaco,  fee  Aoinace. 

Air-',tm8,  537,  538,  539. 

Albanian  arms,  392. 

Alhambra,  sculptures  in  the,  188. 

Alphabets  of  the  Free  Judges,  581, 
682. 

Amalzen  (monk),  59. 

Ambras  Collection,  9,  194, 195. 196. 
198,  204,  205,  211,  214,  216.  238, 
247,  265,  270,  273,  283.  297,  303, 
304,  308,  318,  322,  323,  325,  336, 
346,  347,  351.  352.  353,  360.  364. 
365.  378,  381,  416.  418,  423.  441. 
445,  462,  465,  471.  480,  493,  500, 
501,  503.  512.  516.  517.  518,  634, 
552. 

Amentum,  28, 106. 

American  arms,  84.  88. 

Amsterdam,  antiquities  in  the  city 
of,  193. 

collection   of    the   Archsoo- 

logical  Society  in,  16. 

Amussette  of  Si&rslial  Saxe,  73. 

Anelace,  872.  378,  401,  407. 

Angers,  sculptures  at,  168. 

Anglo-Saxon  arms,  167, 168,  416. 

AntennfB,  109. 

Autwerc,  455. 

Arab  arms,  349.  36%  368,  377,  396. 

Aretin.  Baron.  13. 

Arm  guard,  328,  329.  330. 

Armet,  278. 


Armet  in  leather,  278. 
Armorial  bearings,  47. 
Armourers,  names  of,  561  to  557. 
Armour  in  detail.  222. 

for  horses,  49,  349. 

Armstrong,  66,  509. 
Arms  of  the  stone  age,  75. 

of  bronze  and  iron,  85. 

of  the  bronze  age,  127. 

of  the  iron  age.  145. 

of  the  Benaissance,  196. 

of  different  nations,  Bee  their 

names. 
of  the  Christian  middle  ages. 

160. 


of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  218. 
Amaut.  tee  Albanian. 
Aroso.  Gustave,  393. 
Arquebus.  68,  487. 

with  matchlock.  487. 

with  snaphaunce  lock,  69  and 


70. 


with  wheel  lock.  487,  520. 
with  rifled  barrel,  68,  487. 


Assagai  (lance).  416. 
Assyrian    and   Babylonian    equip- 
ments, 22. 

and  Babylonian  wei^MmB,  77, 


88. 


coat  of  arms,  100. 
payois,  100. 


Augsburg.  Museum  of.   109,  110, 

129,  156.  248.  414. 
Avenchcs.  Museum  of,  29,  121, 124, 

150. 
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Aventizum.  see  Avenches. 

Az  Collection,  ISO,  149,  267,  270, 

294.  398, 416,  423,  432,  434,  442, 

453,  481. 

Badajoz,  manufacture  of  arms   at, 

542. 
Baldrick  of  a  musketeer,  535. 
Balista,  14, 455. 
Barbed  bolts,  483. 
Barde  (horse  armour),  49,  114,  352, 

354. 
Bardiche  (pole-axe),  440. 
Busilics,  65. 

Busle,  Arsenal  of,  15,  504. 
Bassinet,  large,  257,  258,  259. 

small,  43.  249. 

Bastardeau,  401,  409. 
Battering  rams,  30.  116,  455. 
Bavaria,  Museum  of,  see  Munich. 
Bayeux  tapestry,  37,  56,  171,  172, 

246,  290,  315,  356,  367,  374,  415, 

420.  439. 
Bayon,  chymist,  72. 
Bayonet.  70,  448. 
Beejanuggur.  26. 
Belgian  arms,  495,  550. 
Belvedere,  Muaeum  of  the,  103. 
Bergbarthe  (miner's  hatchet),  442. 
Berlin,  Arsenal  of,  11,  66,  268,  293, 

363,  383, 418,  419,  445,  454,  465, 

639. 
Library  of,  179,  181,  253,  263, 

420,471. 

Museum  of,  77,84,  87,  95,  105, 


108.  110,  115,  157,  257,  267,  344. 

346,  349,  394. 
Museum  of  Montbijou  at,  261, 

269,  293,  301,  360,  363,  440,  484, 

521  634. 
Berne,  Arsenal  of,  16,  294,  399,  423, 

437,440,444,  511. 
BerthoUet  (chymiat),  72. 
Besieging  basket,  462. 
Bilbao,  manufacture   of   arms  at, 

542. 
Bi-lobed  sword,  174. 
Birmingham,  manufacture  of  arms 

at,  550. 
Blind,  63,  492. 


Blow-pipe,  468. 
Bogaert  Collection,  16. 
Bohemian  arms,  78, 177,  379,  450. 

bassinet,  257. 

Bombardes  (cannons),  61. 
Bonstetten  Collection,  112. 
Bore  (of  a  cannon),  490. 
Boss  ofshielda,  113,  287. 
Bessettes  (of  a  bridle),  350. 
Bouldure  (chymist).  72. 
Braqueraart  (sword),  272. 
Brayette,  229. 
Brazilian  arms,  349. 
Breastplate,  226,  238. 
Bridles  and  bits,  366,  367,  368. 
Brigantine  jackets,  43,  44,  309,  317, 

318. 
Brioude,  sculpture  at,  162. 
British  armour  and  arms,  78,  136, 

166,  180,  227,  250,  251,  253,  254, 
255,  258,  259,  262,  267.  274.  278, 
300,  335,  344,  347,  348,  363,  376, 
379,  388,  398,  405,  407.  431,  440, 
441,442.449.550. 

British  Museum,  22.  23,  24,  93  to 
100,  105,  109,  113,  137,  138,  166, 

167,  168,  245,  246,  247,  373,  375, 
398,  405. 

Brittany,  arms  in.  31. 
Brockberger,  545. 
Brunswick,  Museum  of,  276. 

mural  paintings  in  the  Cath&* 

dral  of,  174,361. 
Buchholzer  Collection,  376. 409. 
Buffcoat,  312,  326. 
Burgundian  arms,  153,  164,  166. 
Buskin,  106. 

Cabassets  (casques),  276,  277. 

Calibre,  64,  490. 

Calthrop,  124,  466. 

Camail,  39. 

Cannons,  61,  66,  490, 492  to  509. 

covered    with     leather,   66, 

504. 

hand,  485,  511  to  517. 

Cap  in  mail,  249. 
Caparisons,  349. 
Capsules  for  muskets,  535. 
small,  72,  73. 
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Oarbine,  71,  488. 

of  Vereailles,  69. 

revolver,  527. 

Garlsruhe,  Museum  of,  114,  384. 
Oaitridge,  71. 

Cascabel  of  the  cannon,  490. 
Casques,  239  to  287. 

from  the  antique,  280. 

Gassel,  Muiseum  of,  4, 131, 132,  365. 

Catapults,  30,  455. 

Ctituo^el,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

542. 
Caucasian  arms,  440. 
Celt  (weapon).  31,  127, 133. 135. 
Centurion,  118. 
Chain  shot,  510. 
Chaldean   'equipment,     «ee    Aesy- 

rian. 
Chambly,  manu&ctuie  of  arms  at, 

43,  310,  549. 
Chamfron,  351. 
Charlemagne,  36. 

,  arms  of,  36. 

Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden,  col- 
lection of,  14,  66,  259,  409. 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  collection 

of,  405,  423,  440,  484,  521.  . 
Charles  II.,  arms  of,  36. 
Charleville,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Chassepot,  74,  528. 
Chemnitz,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

650. 
Chevauz  dc  frise.  465. 
Childeric,  arms  of,  36, 151, 155. 
Chinese  arms,  58,  286,  393,  394, 

419,442,485,514. 
Christy  Collection,  15, 78, 82, 83, 396. 
Claymore,  371,  379. 
Clouet,  damascener,  560. 
Cluny  Museum,  316,  318. 
Colicnemarde  (sword),  370. 
Collar,  244.  826. 
Colt,  74,  533. 
Comnena.  Anna.  41,  357. 
Compenhouten,  10. 
Copenhagen,  Museum  of,  15, 78,79, 

83,  139, 140,  141,  142,  143,  157, 

158, 173, 185,  344,  367,  368,  374. 

464,  477. 


Cordova,  manu&ctore   of  aims  &:. 

542. 
Creese  (dagger;,  402,  413. 
Cremation,  133. 
Croes-bow,  55,  56,  473  to  482. 

barrelled,  58,  475,  481. 

Chinese,  58.  475,  481. 

with  goat's-foot  lerer,  58, 474, 

477. 

with  latch    or  windlasa,  58, 

474.  47S,  479. 

German.  58,  474,  480. 

or  prodd,  to  shoot  pebbles,  58. 

475,480,481. 
Crupper,  or  croupi^re,  353. 
Cuirusses  and  coats,  309,  324^  325, 

326,  .827. 
Cuissurds,  or  cuLshes,  231,  234,  235. 
Culcman  Collection,  262,  449. 

Dacian  arms,  121,  123. 

Daggers,  400. 

Damascened  work,  540. 

Danish  arms,  see  Scandinavian. 

Darmstadt  Library,  169,  246,  317. 

Demmin  Collection,  78, 82,  135,  202, 
218,  226,  275,  335,  .840,  344,  345, 
348,  349,  363,  364,  380,  385,  391. 
407,  413,  444,  455,  472,  534.  536. 

Denon,  101, 103. 104. 

Destailleur  Collection,  545. 

Divers  objects  of  war  and  chase, 
454. 

Doghead,  71. 

Dolmens,  22, 133. 

Dresden,  Museum  of,  8,  69, 73,  236, 
237,  268,  274,  299,  316,  317,  318, 
820,  347,  368,  379,  .892,  399,  411, 
418,  426,  437,  441,  454,  464,  512. 
515,  533,  551,  553. 

Dress  (of  a  diver),  462. 

Dutch  armour,  193,  218. 

Egyptian  equipments,  26. 

arms,  77,  101. 

Elbow-shaped  cannon,  496. 

Epinal  Museum,  489. 

Erbach  Museum,  12.  121, 131,  291. 

301,  302.  319,  374.  389.  555,  556, 

561. 
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Esqualada,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Essen,  manufactare  of  arms  at,  550. 
Etriuican  arms,  100. 
equipment,  28. 

Fuilly  Collection,  388. 
Falcon  or  parrot-beaked  war-ham- 
mers, 436,  437,  438. 
Ferguson,  71. 
Fiery  cross-bow  bolt,  483. 

fish,  456. 

Fire-chamber,  61. 
Flails,  424. 

Flaming  dagger,  402,  409. 
Flanchard.  'd52,  35.S. 
Flemish  arms,  41^5,  550. 

—  armourers,  570. 
Flint-lock  gun,  488,  525. 

Flint  weapons,  chipped,  75  to  79. 

polished,  80  to  84. 

Flissa,  395. 

Florence,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Fluted  armour,  46,  202. 
Fore  carriages,  04. 
Forks,  militiiry,  452. 
Fork  of  a  gun,  514,  517. 
Forsyth,  72. 
Fourcroy,  72. 
Fragment  of  cuirass,  157. 
Frame  work  for  hats,  209. 

helmets,  205. 

Francisque.  30. 

Frankish  arms,  150,  156. 

Free  Judges,  578. 

French  armn,   168,  182,  885,  418, 

421,  447,  450,  550. 

armourers,  573,  574. 

Fribourg.  Museum  of,  78. 
Fulminates,  72. 

Gallic  arms,  82,  78,  82,  83,  134. 
Grambeson,  or  Gamboison,  42,  316. 
Garde  reins,  230. 
Gauntlet,  48,  231,  331  to  336. 

—  articulated,  335. 

—  mitten,  334. 

Geneva,  Arsenal  of,  15,  272,  278, 
281,  889,  405,  425,  437,  453.  482, 
515. 


Geneva,  Museum  of,  144, 150. 

Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg, 
512. 

Germanic  arms,  33,  77,  129,  130, 
131, 149,  151,  153, 154,  155,  156, 
157,  163,  104,  165,  169, 170,  174. 

German  arms,  169,  170,  175,  176, 
178.  181, 186,  194,  19.'),  196,  197, 
198, 199,  200.  201,  202,  203,  204, 
205,  206,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212, 
213,  216,  219,  222,  and  on  almost 
every  succeeding  page. 

armourers,  551  to  503. 

salade,  259. 

Gisarmes,  430,  431,  432. 

Golden  casque,  286. 

helmet,  89. 

shield,  90. 

standard,  91. 

Grape  shot.  510. 

Greaves,  114,  231,  337. 

Greek  arms,  108. 

equipment,  27,  28. 

Guard  and  counter-guard,  369. 

Guard  for  the  arm,  328,  329,  330. 

for  the  leg.  354. 

Gun-carriages,  fixed,  64. 

movable,  64. 

—  on  wiieels,  64. 

Gunpowder,  61. 

Guns,  with  flint  locks,  488,  525. 

snaphaunce  locks,  487,  522. 

percussion  locks,  527. 


wheel  lock,  487.  519,  520. 

match  lock,  487,  612. 

Gun,  laquette,  527. 

reiH;tition,  525,  528. 

revolving,  525. 

noedle,  628. 

Gwalior,  manufiicture  of  anna  at, 
550. 

Hague,  Museum  of  the,  66. 

Hall,  Museum  of  the   Porte   do 

16. 
Halbards,  443. 
Hallstatt  cemetery,  32. 
Hamata,  29. 

Hameus  ferreus,  see  Oalthrop. 
Handles  (of  the  cannon),  490. 
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Hanover,  Maaeum  of  the  city  of, 

77, 132, 149,  157,  344. 
Guelph    Museum    at,    272, 

301. 
Harquebus,  487,  513. 

double,  487. 

Harzberg,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Hastariufl,  118. 
Hauberk,  great,  309,  315. 

small,  315. 

white,  42. 

Hauslaub  Collection,  433,  454,  458, 

459.  462,  463,  464,  465,  471,  472, 

475,  480, 496.  497,  499,  511, 645. 
Htaumes,  240,  250  to  255. 
Hefuer-Alteneck,  author,  543. 

Collection,  257,  258,  264. 

Heiuiburg,  sculptures  at,  170. 
Helvetian  and  Swiss  arms,  78,  83, 

157,  167,  187,  398,  431,  440,  447, 

450,  514. 
Hewitt,  11. 

HildesheiuD,  sculptures  in  the  cathe- 
dral of,  246. 
Hindoo  arms,  87,  285,  321.  375,  391, 

550. 
Hoplites,  110. 
Hungarian  armour,  220,  221,  273, 

365. 
Hungul  stones,  26. 
Hunting  spears,  418. 

Iberian  arms,  78,  83. 
Imbricated  coats,  314,  319. 
Incendiary  torches,  456,  463. 
Indian  or  Hindoo   arms,  87,  285, 

321,  375,  391,  650. 

equipment,  26. 

Inm  hand,  454. 

Italian  arms,   183,  184,  192,   207, 

215,  325,  432,  440,  445,  471,  535, 

660. 

annonrers,  563,  664. 

Ivory  arm  brace,  471. 

Jackets,  311,  315,  319. 
Janissaries,  327. 
Japanese  arms,  122,  286,  394. 
Javanese,  87,  413. 


Javelins,  106. 
Joust,  53. 

Eabyle  flissa,  395. 

Kandgiar,  395. 

Keltic  arms,  31,  78,  82,  83,  135. 

Kensington  Museum,  87,  286. 

Khorassan,  540. 

Khouttar.  402.  413. 

Kitchen  midden,  20,  80. 

Klemm  Collection,    129,  131,   144, 

155,429,465,472. 
Klo3terdorf,  manufacture  of  arms 

at,  650. 
Knout,  426. 
Koukri,  371. 

Lacustrine  dwellings,  20,  83, 164. 

Lahore,  550. 

Lances,  414  to  419. 

Langues  de  boeuf  daggers,  413. 

swords.  378. 

I^atch  cross-bow,  479. 

Lausanne,  Museum  of,  144,  150, 
405,  431,  495. 

Leathern  casque,  lOS. 

Leggings,  337. 

for  horsemen,  339,  340,  341. 

for  horses,  364. 

Li^ge,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  641, 
550. 

Liesthal,  Arsenal  of,  15. 

Lintz,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  560. 

Lobster  tails,  219,  326. 

Lochaber  axe,  440. 

Locks  of  firearms,  69  to  72. 

Lowenberg  Collection,  299, 533. 

London,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  550. 

,  collection  in  the  Tower  of,  11. 

73,  108. 123,  138,  160,  156,  250, 
253,  255,  200,  262,  272,  274,  277, 
278,  284,  286,  296,  344,  361,  359» 
360,  364,  376,  376,  406,  442.  449, 
496,  497.  615.  630,  633,  562. 

Louvre,  Museum  of  the,  24,  93,  96» 
97,  98,  99, 100, 106, 108, 109, 110, 
111.  134,  135,  161. 164, 156.  244, 
844,  348,  373. 

Lucerne,  Arsenal  of,  15,  297,  421 
433,  439. 
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Lund,  Museum  of,  154,  155. 
Luflhkur,  manufacture  of  aims  at, 

550. 
Lyons,  Museum  of,  S62. 

Maces,  420,  421. 

Mackay,  General,  70. 

Macled  coat,  313. 

Madrid,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  542. 

Armeria  of,  280,  296, 351,  384, 

387. 
Mahratta  arms,  285. 
Miiil.  314,  315,  316,  317,  821. 

double,  310. 

Mains  gauches,  401,  409,  411,  412. 

Malta,  Museum  of,  15. 

Mantle,  Bishop's,  311,  316. 

Massettes,  tilting  with,  256. 

Matchlock  case,  534. 

Mntms,  bird  bolt,  59. 

Maubeugo,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Maximilian  armour,  202. 
Mayenoe,  Museum  of,  108, 109,  110, 

113,  114, 115,  121,  123,  155. 
Mayenfiscii,  Baron,  13. 
Mazis  Collection,  12. 
Median  equipment,  see  Persian. 
Meiningen,  Museum  of,  302, 
Merville  Collection,  390. 
Mexican  arms,  88.  89,  90,  91, 
Meyer  Biermann  Collection,  434, 4.S6. 
Meyrick  Collection,  11,  78.  83,  110, 
137,  15(>,  236,  238,  262,  274,  281, 
282,  285,  298,  300,  302,  321,  323, 
824,  327,  346,  347,  351,  360,  363, 
368,  411,  413,  417,  421,  425,  429, 
432,  437,  439.  440,  441,  444,  446, 
447,  484,  535. 
Milan,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  550. 
Miserioorde  (dagger),  400. 
Monchsbuolise,  69,  515. 
Mondoncda,  painting  at,  191. 
Mongolian  casque,  285. 

coat,  320. 

Monograms  of  armourers,  551  to 
677. 

of  the  Free  Judges,  578  to  581. 

Morat,    gymnasium   of,  344,    423, 
495,  512. 


Morions,  275,  276. 

Morning  star,  422. 

Mortars,  488  to  497. 

Mundayien,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

321. 
Munich,  Arsenal  of  the  city  of,  276, 

800,  480,  483,  552. 
Library  of,  163,  217,  249,  251, 

421.  427,  471,  512. 
Cabinet  of  engravings  at,  439, 

440.  454. 
—  National  Museum  of,  82, 130, 

131,  134,  149,  153,  155,  170,  316, 

318,  321,  345,  846.  357,  374,  375, 

377,  378,  379,  380,  389,  412. 
Musket  with  wheel  lock,  520. 
Muzzles  for  horses,  354. 

Naples,  Museum  of,  100 
Napoleon    III.,    collection    of   the 

Emperor,  197. 
Naumbourg,  sculptures  at,  169. 
Needle  gun,  74, 488,  528. 
Neuchatcl,  sculptures  at,  187. 
Ncuvevillo  Museum,  499. 
Neville  Museum,  344. 
Nieuwerkerke  Collection,  15, 38, 165, 

182,  197,  235,  237,  238,  245.  252, 

257,  258,  262,  276,  277,  302,  323. 

324,  351,  352,  360,  374,  375,  877, 

378,  405,  407.  409,  411,  445,  477. 
Norman  arms  and  equipments,  40, 

171.  172,  290. 
Nuremberg,  Arsenal  of,  65,  67. 
Germanic    Museum    at,  355, 

359,  360. 
Nurwur,  550. 

Obsidian,  84. 

OcreiB,  29, 118. 

Odet  Collection,  183,  184,  357. 

Oil  paintings,  183, 184. 

Olbernhau,  manufiusture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  430. 
Onagre,  55,  457. 
Orange,  Arch  of,  135. 
Organs,  death,  65.  , 
Ossine,  76. 
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Oviedo,  manafactore  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Ozierskj  Collection,  144. 

Pudua,  67. 

Paixhans,  66. 

Pttlettea,  197,  211,  223.  227. 

Parazonium,  115,  121.  378. 

Porham  Collection,  251. 

Paris,  Museum  of  Artillery  at,  12, 
73,  96,  108,  109,  110,  111.  112, 
11.3,  114, 115,  121,  122,  123,  124, 
125.  134,  135,  150,  151,  153,  1.54. 
155, 156,  198.  203,  227.  228,  229, 
230,  232,  234,  235,  238,  248,  249, 
250,  251,  253,  254,  255,  258,  259, 
261,  262,  266.  268.  269.  270,  272. 
274,  277,  278,  280.  281,  282,  283, 
284,  286,  292,  293,  295,  296,  2J)7. 
298.  300,  301. 320,  321.  322,  323, 
827,  334.  340,  341,  346,  347,  35], 
854,  357,  3()3,  364,  365,  368,  374. 
376,  378,  383,  385,  387,  388,  389, 
391,  392,  394,  395,  396,  397,  898, 
399,  407.  409.  412,  413,  416,  418, 
419,  425,  427,  429,  431,  436,  437, 
439,  440,  441,  442,  445.  447,  455, 
462.  471,  479,  481,  497,  512,  520. 
539,  551.  552,  5.53,  654,  555,  556, 
557,  558,  559,  563,  564.  572,  573, 
574,  575,  576, 577. 

Imperial  Library  at,  166,  244, 

252,  263. 

Library  of  the  Arsenal  at,  189, 


420,  428. 
-,  Cabinet  of  Medals  at,  109, 152, 


384. 
Partisan,  446. 
Pas  d'ane  (of  a  sword),  372,  380, 

385,  387,  389.  390. 
Piisaau,   manufacture  of  arms  at, 

548. 
Pa8sot.dp^de,372. 
Pavois  (shield),  293.  294. 
Paw-shaped  solerete,  202,  203,  206, 

211. 
Peabody,  74. 
Pear-shaped  casque,  276. 
Peaacod  armour.  325. 
Peuguilly  THaridon,  12. 14,  85. 


Pennated  dagger,  401, 409,  580. 

Pennons,  415. 

Persian  arms.  282.  320,  349,  365, 

892,  41,3,  471.  550. 

equipment,  217. 

ancient  arms,  see  Assyrian. 

leather  cuirass,  327. . 

Perugia.  67.  71. 

Petani.  65. 

Petronel.  68. 

Pikes,  451. 

Pilum,  29,  35,  81. 

Pistol,  529. 

Plascenoia,  manufacture  of  anna  at, 

550. 
Poignards,  400. 

Politth  arms,  273.  284,  848,  442. 
Polygar  arms,  285,  321. 

casque,  285. 

coat  of  mail,  321. 

Polyspastcs,  30. 

Pot  helms,  242,  266. 

Poulaine,  49. 

Powder  horns  and  flasks,  535,  536. 

Prague,  manu£EU!ture    of  arms  at, 

550. 
Museum  of,  78,  135, 144,  260, 

268.   848,    363,   409,    425,   511, 

533. 

Library  of,  264. 


Prisse  d'Avesnes,  27, 103, 105. 
Puffed  armour,  204. 
Piilvermassen,  73,  535. 
Puyse'gur,  448. 
Pyrittjs,  68,  69,  71. 

Quudl  equipment,  84. 
Quarrels,  or  bolts,  482,  483. 
Quiilons  (of  a  sword),  869. 

Ranseurs,  445. 

Bapier,  370,  387. 

Raquctte  gun,  527. 

Ratisbon,  859. 

Raiidnitz,  collection  of  arms  at,  878. 

450,  534.  539. 

library  at,  177,  427. 

Receipts  for  amateurs,  582. 
Remschied,  manufacture  of  azniB  si, 

550. 
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Benn^O)llection,237, 259,  262, 316, 

359,416,437. 
Revolvers.  73.  74.  525,  527. 
Riboudequins.  501. 
Ringed  coat,  313. 
Rodiofl,55.  116. 

Rodolph  of  Nuremberg,  41,  543. 
Roman  arms,  117,  121. 
Romano,  Colle^o,  123. 
Rondache,  297. 

Rnssian  arms.  84. 144.  283,  440. 
Raasikon,  Castle  of,  455. 
Rustred  ooat,  313. 

Sabre,  370. 

Sabres  of  Mohammed,  371. 

Saoken,  Baron,  10,  128. 

Saddles.  50,  355  to  360. 

Saint  Blaisien,  manu&cture  of  arms 

at,  550. 
Clement,  manufactore  of  arms 

at,  542. 
Etienne,  mann£Eu;tare  of  arms 

at.  550. 
Gali  Library  of;  161, 164, 169, 

244. 
Germain,  Museum  oi,  15,  84, 

122, 134, 144.  153,  155. 
Maurice,  curiosities  found  at, 

165,  245. 
Salades  (casques),  260, 261^262. 
Salzburg,  Museum  of,  416. 
Samnite  arms,  122. 
Saracenic  arms,  322. 
Saragossa,  manufactufe  of  anna  at, 

542. 
Savoyan  arms,  389. 
Scala  lifarorum,  64. 
Scaled  coat,  314. 
Scaling  ladder,  464. 
Scandinavian  arms,  139,  162,  173, 

185,  367. 
Schaff  hausen.  Museum  of,  359. 
Schiavooa  (sword),  388. 
Scliiespriigel,  423. 
Schwerin,  Museum  of,  15. 
Scimitars,  25,  370.  393. 
Sdavonic  arms,  152,  441. 
Scorpion,  424. 
Scottish  arms,  379,  388,  441. 


Scramasax,  35, 150, 151, 152,  400. 

Sedan,  Museum  of,  12. 

Serpentine  cannouH,  500. 

hand  cannons,  517. 

Seville,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
542. 

Sbahjehanabad,  550. 

Sheffield,  550. 

Shot,  cannon,  63. 

united  together,  510.  j 

chain,  510, 

with  connecting  link,  510. 

conical,  63. 

iron,  63. 

leaden,  63. 

red  hot,  63. 

Shoulder  plate,  226.  231. 

Sigmaringen,  Museum  of,  13,  15, 
35.  65,  73,  77,  129, 130,  131,  132. 
150,  153,  155,  156, 157, 195,  256, 
268.  293,  294,  318,  346.  347,  348, 
362,  363,  365,  383.  384,  386,  387, 
388,  393,  405,  409,  411,  412,  423, 
428,  431,  432,  436,  437,  442,  444, 
445,  451, 454,  465,  472,  500,  520, 
521,  525.  530,  536,  580. 

Sigimm.  125. 

Six  Collection,  181. 

Size  of  men  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
45. 

Skirted  armour,  211. 

Skull  cap,  267,  268,  269. 

Sling  and  staff  sling,  466. 

Small  buckler,  166,  179,  182,  189, 
288,  291. 

Snaffle,  366. 

Snaphaunce,  10. 

Soter  Collection,  256,  325,  347,  378, 
407  449  472. 

Solerets,  48,  49,  231,  337  to  341. 

Soleure.  Arsenal  of,  15,  270.  273, 
283,  326,  427,  431,  504. 

SoUen  Collection.  124. 

Soltikoff  Collectfon,  409,  418. 

Span.  529. 

Spandau,  550. 

Spanish  arms,  173,  IBS,  214,  292, 
348,  384,  393,  449.  542. 
armourers,  565  to  573. 


Spears,  boar,  418,  419. 
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Spengel  Collection,  260,  266,  S77, 

534. 
SpontooDB,  451. 
Spurs,  342  to  349. 
Squamata,  29, 118. 
StUetto,401.409,412. 
StirrapB.  361  to  368. 
Strap  of  buckler,  113. 
Strasbur^,  Arsenal  of,  12. 
Stuttgaid,  Library  of,  163, 165, 167, 

443. 
Surooat.  181. 
Sweden,   iee  Oolleotion   of  King 

Charles  XY. 
Swiss  Arsenals,  15. 

armouxers,  675,  576. 

fiflaive,  428. 

Swordbi,  369  to  399. 

two-handed,  418,  419. 

Swoid-breaker,  27. 104,  411. 
fizokan.  Museum  of,  44i2. 


Tail  guard  for  horses,  353. 

Tang  (of  a  sword),  369. 

Targes,  294  to  298,  300,  301,  302. 

Tassets,  228,  229. 

Terzerole,  71. 

Temow  Collection,  534. 

TescheD,  550. 

Theodosian     Column,     122,     159, 

423. 
Tilting  heaumes,  254,  255. 
Toledo,  550. 

Tombs,  construction  of^  22, 133. 
Tormentum,  455. 
Tortoise,  31, 116. 
Touarique  aims,  397. 
Touch-hole,  71. 
Touch-box,  535. 
Troyon  Collection,  431. 
Turin,  Armeria  of,  13,   108,   110, 

273,  298,  302,. 
Turin,  550. 
Turkish  arms,  392,  393,  441. 

drums,  455. 

Tyrolese  bolts,  483. 

Tzagra,  473. 

Tzarekoe  Selo,  Museum  o^  15,  283, 

284,  285,  391,  413,  440. 


Umbrians,  109. 

Valencia,  542. 
Valladolid,  542. 
Vamplttte  of  lance,  235, 236. 
Yannes,  Museum  o(  82. 
Yauban,  71,  448. 
Yauquelin,  72. 
YeUtes,  29,  117. 
Yenice,  Museum  o£|  15. 

sculptures  at,  192. 

Versailles,  carbine  of,  69. 

manufiicture  of  arms  at,  550. 

Yeuglaire,  61. 

Vienna,  Imperial  arsenal  of^  10, 61, 

73,  199,  201,  202,  206,  208,  209, 

210,  212,  213,  215,  220,  221,  222. 

228,  235,  255,  269,  270.  275,  279, 

298,  323,  324,  332,  351.  380,  389, 

399,  407,  423,  427,  429,  444,  454, 

489. 
Arsenal  of  the  city  o^  269. 

409. 445. 
Cabinet    of    Antiquities    at, 

82,  109,  125, 129,  131,  132,  149. 

153. 

Imperial  Library  at,  186. 

Inaastrial  Museum    of^   270 

271,  275,  379,  387,  436. 

Gewehrkammer  of,  478. 

Museum  of  the  Belvedere  at. 
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103. 
Vigna  Ammandola,  32, 135. 
Yillaseca  Collection,  384. 
Volant  piece,  237,  238. 
Voulge.433. 

Waffenrock,  or  surooat,  179, 181. 
Wagnuk,  402,  413. 
Waldburg-Wolfegg,     Library 

Prince,  457,  498. 
War  engines,  50,  54,  55,  126,  455 

to  465. 

hammers,  435, 436, 437. 

hats,  263  to  269. 

Weapons  in  flint,  75  to  84. 

obsidian,  84. 

Wiener  Neustadt,  550. 
Winglets,  43,  238. 
Wolf  murk,  548. 
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Wooden  swords,  84. 
Yataghan.  394, 395. 
Zangnebar  sword,  396,  397. 


Zend  language,  25. 

Znrioh,  ArseDal  of,  66,  266,  322, 

333,  416,  431, 442,  483,  504. 
Mnaenm  of  AntiqaitieB  at,  83, 

150«  155, 157.  463. 
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Invasion,'  'Treatise  on  Trusts,'  &c.  With  upwards  of  350  Illus- 
trations finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  In  2  vols. 
3rd  Edition,  revised.     Demy  4to.  2/.  2J. 

'  Nothing  but  a  careful  inspection  of  the  work  itself  can  give  the  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  _  Mr.  Lew  in  has  carried  out  his 
plan — a  plan  which  may  be  described  as  the  giving  of  all  information  possibly 
attainable  about  every  person  or  place  connected  directly  or  even  indirectly  with 
Si.  PaLol'—S/ecta/or. 

FASTI  SACRI  I  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New 
Testament.     By  the  same  Author.    4to.  21/. 

ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  Natural  and  Revealed,  and 
Sermons  with  Notes.    By  Bp.  Bi/tler.    Post  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
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HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.  By  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

With  portrait.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ  A 
New  Translation.  By  the  Rl.  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Cariisle. 
3rd  Edition.  With  ^ne  Steel  Engraving  after  Giiido,  5;. ;  without 
the  Engraving,  y.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  u.  doth  ;  6d.  Sdfted. 

/*br  Confirmation  Candidates, 


THE    CHURCH     TEACHER>S     MANUAL    OF 

CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION.  Being  the  Chureh  Catechism 
expanded  and  explained  in  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of 
Clergymen.  Parents,  and  Teachers.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler. 
13th  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  2J.  dd. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  service  to  religious  instruction  achieved  by 

this  compact  and  yet  pregnant  volume We  owe  many  boons  to  Mr. 

Sadler,  whose  sermons  and  theological  lectures  and  treatises  have  wixMight  much 

5ood  in  matters  of  faith.    This  Catechetical  Manual  is  second  to  none  oTsuch.* — 
Inglish  CkurchmaH. 

CATECHETICAL  HINTS  AND  HELPS.    A  Manual 

for  Parents  and  Teachers  on  giving  Instruction  in  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap. 
8vo.  IS,  6d. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  prnctical  little  book  on  its  subject  we  have 
«ver  seen.  Its  explanations,  its  paraphrases,  its  Questions,  and  the  mass  orinfbr* 
mation  contained  ui  its  appendices,  are  not  merely  invaluable  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  thr  information  actually  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  con- 
templated. We  do  not  wonder  at  its  betnf;  in  its  third  edition.' — Liicary 
Churchman. 

THE  WINTON  CHURCH  CATECHIST.  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  Teaching  of  the  ChHrch  Catechism.  32rao. 
cloth,  y.    .Mso  in  Four  Parts,  dd.  or  9^.  each. 

LIFE   AFTER    CONFIRMATION.    By  j.  s.  Blunt. 

i8mo.     IS. 

CON  Fl  RM ATION  DAY.  Being  a  Book  of  Instniction  for 
Young  Persons  how  they  ought  to  spend  that  solemn  day.  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Carlisle.  8th  Thousand. 
^d.,  or  25  for  y.  6d, 

By  the  Rci\  M,  F.  Sadler,  Rector  of  If oniton, 

THE  ONE  OFFERING;  a  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial 
Nature  of  the  Eucharist.    Fcap.  Bvo.  cloth.  3rd  Edition,  ai.  6d. 

*  A  treatise  of  singular  clearness  and  force,  which  gives  us  what  we  did  not 
really  possess  till  it  appeared' — Church  Times. 

'  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful,  trustworthy,  and  accurate  book  we  have  seen 
upon  the  subject.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'The  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  ably  and  fully  treated,  and  in  a  candid 
spirit,  by  Mr.  Sadler  in  these  pages.' — English  Churchman. 
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THE  LOST  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  CONTENTS; 

or,  the  Author  of  '  Supernaturnl  Religion'  Refuted  by  Himself.  By 
Rfev.  M.  F.  Sadlek.  Reclor  of  Honiton.    Demy  8vo.7J.6^. 

'Mr.   Sadler  seems  to  us  particularly  successful  in  exposing  the  nasty  and 
unsound  reasoning  which  has  been  applied  to   the  Fourth  Gospel* — Mr.  W 
Sanday.     (/m  thr  Academy.) 

THE   SACRAMENT  OF   RESPONSIBILITY:  or, 

Testimony  of  the  Scripture  to  the  Teachine  of  the  Church  on  lioly 
Baptism.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ai.  6d.  Also,  Cheap  Edition,  6th 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  6d. 

*  An  exceedingly  v.ahiable  repertory  of  arguments  on  the  questions  it  refers 
Ui.*—Engiish  Churchuuxii. 

CHURCH  DOCTRINE-BIBLE  TRUTH.  Fcap.8vo. 

xSth  Thousand,  y.  6d. 

*  Some  writers  have  the  gift  of  speaking  the  right  word  at  the  right  time,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler  is  pre-eminently  one  of  them.  ^  '*  Church  Doctrine — Bible 

Truth."  is  full  of  wholesome  truths  fit  for  these  lime^ He  has  power 

of  putting  hi&  meaning  in  a  forcible  and  intelligible  way,  which  will,  we  trust, 
enable  his  valuable  work  to  effect  that  which  it  is  well  calculated  to  effect,  viz.  to 
meet  with  an  appropriate  and  crushing  reply  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mi^ 
beliefs  of  the  time.' — Guardian, 

THE  SECOND  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  BIRTH; 

or,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  Fcap. 
8vo.  6th  Edition,  price  41. 6d. 

'  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  tiseful  little  work  is  that  its  author 
argues  almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible.  We  commend  it  most  earnestly  to 
clergy  and  laity,  as  containing  in  a  small  compass,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  body 
of  sound  and  Scriptural  doctnne  respecting  the  New  Birth,  which  cannot  be  too 
widely  circulated.  ~- Guardian. 

PARISH    SERMONS.    Trinity  to  Advent.    Fcap.  8vo.    2nd 

Edition,  6^. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING  ON  DEEP  TRUTHS.  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedford.    Fcap. 8vo.  3rd  Edition,  6r. 

A B U  N  DA  NT    L I F E,  and  other  Sermons.     Fcap.  Svo.  6s, 

THE  COMMUNICANTS  MANUAL  ;beinga  Book  of 

Self-examination,  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  7th  Thousand. 
Royal  33mo.  roan,  gilt  edges,  price  zr. ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, for  distribution,  19th  Thousand,  Bd.  A  larger  Edition,  on  fine 
paper,  and  Rubrics.    Fcap.  Svo.  as.  6d. ;  morocco,  Bs.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE  TRUTHS.  A  Series  of  Ten  Plain,  Popular 
Tracts  upon  subjects  now  universally  under  discussion .  9^.  per  set, 
sold  separately.  No.  z.  Reasons  for  Infant  Baptism,  a.  On 
Eucharistic  Worship.  3.  On  the  Priesthood  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.  4.  On  Confirmation.  5.  Reasons  for  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion.  6.  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion.  7.  On 
Baptism  and  Conversion.  8.  Some  Objections  to  receiving  the 
Holy  Commimion  considered.  9.  On  the  First  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Faith,     zo.  On  Faith  and  Justification. 

A3 
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STANDARD  PROSE  WORKS, 

ADDISON.  Works.  With  Notes  by  Bishop  Hurd,  and 
numerous  unpublished  Letters.  With  Portrait  and  eight  steel 
Engravings.    6  vols,  cloth,  gilt,  post  8vo.  4J.  each. 

BACON'S    (LORD)     essays    and    historical 

WORKS,   with    Introduction    and    Notes   by  J.  Devey,    M.A. 
Post  8vo.  3J.  td. 

BURKE.     Works.    In  8  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  4^.  each. 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.)  the  friend,    a  Series  of  Essays 

on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Religion.     Post  8vo.  31.  6flf. 

COLERIDGE  (S.   T.)   BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA,  and 

Two  Lay  Sermons.     Post  Bvo.  3J.  6d, 

CRAIK  (G.  L.)  THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.    Illustrated.     PostSvo.  51. 

EMERSON  (R.  W.)  WORKS,  comprising  Essays. 
Lectures,  Poems,  and  Orations.     In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  y.  6</.  each. 

Fl  ELDI NG  (H.)  TOM  JONES,  the  History  of  a  Foundling. 
Roscoe's  Edition  revised.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Cruikshank. 
In  2  vols.  7J. 

FIELDING  (H.)  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  and  Roscoe's 
Biography  of  the  Author  revised.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.    Post  8vo.  3J.  6rf, 

HAZLITTS  (W.)  TABLE-TALK.  Essays  on  Men  and 
Manners.     Post  8vo.  3J.  dd. 

IRVING  (W.)  WORKS.  In  n  vols.  Post  8vo.  y.  6rfl 
each,  {See  also  p.  3. 

LAMB  (C.)  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA  AND  ELIANA. 
New  Edition,  post  8vo.  y.  td. 

LUTH ER  (M.)  TABLE-TALK.    Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt 

With  Life  and  Portrait.     Post  Bvo.  y.  6d, 

MANZONI     (ALESSANDRO).     THE    BETROTHED 

(1  promessi  Sposi).     The  only  complete  English  translation.    With 
numerous  Woodcuts,  y» 

PEPYS'S  DIARY.  With  Life  and  Notes  by  Richard  Lord 
Braybrooke.    4  vols,  post  Bvo.  cloth,  gilt,  y,  6d.  per  vol. 

PROUT  (FATHER)  RELIQUES.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  largely  augmented.  Twenty-one  spirited  Etchings  by  Maclisb. 
One  vol.  7J.  dd. 
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RICHTER    (J.    P.    FJ.    AUTOBIOGRAPHY   AND  LE- 
VANA.    Translated.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

FLOWER,    FRUIT,    AND   THORN    PIECES.     Trans- 
lated by  Alex.  Ewing.      Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

WALTON.    THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER.     Edited  by  E. 

{ESSE.    With  an  account  of  Fishing  Stations,  &c.,  by  H.  G.  BOHN. 
Jpwards  203  Engravings.      Post  8vo.  5^.  ;  or  with  26  additional 
page  Illustrations  on  Steel,  js.  6d. 


POETR  V  AND  DRAMA, 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  With  a  Life 
by  W.  W.  Lloyd.  Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets. 
10  vols.  2J.  dd.  each.     In  half  morocco,  5^. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS.  By  W.  W.  Lloyd. 
In  one  volume.  Uniform  with  the  above,  2J.  6</. ;  in  half 
morocco,  51. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  plays  and  poems.  With  Notes 
and  Life  by  Charles  Knight,  and  40  Engravings  on  Wood 
by  Harvey.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

(Valpy's  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition),  with  Glossarial  Notes, 

Digests,  &c.,  and  171  Outline  Plates.     15  vols.     Fcap.  Svo.  a/.  $s. 

(Pocket   Volume  Edition).      Comprising  all  his  Plays  and 

Poems.     Edited  from  the  First  Folio  Edition  by  T.   Keightley. 
13  vols,  royal  32mo.  in  a  cloth  box,  price  au. 

SHAKESPEARE.  DRAMATIC  art  of.  The  History 
and  Character  of  the  Plays.  By  Dr.  Ulrici.  Translated  by  L.  D. 
ScHMiTZ.    a  vols,  post  Svo.  y.  6d.  each. 

GREENE^  MARLOWE,  and  BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell,    i  vol.  post  Svo.  v-  6^* 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH 
POETRY.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
J.  V.  Prichard.    In  a  vols.  71. 

MILTON'S  (J.)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir 
and  Notes,  and  lao  Engravings.     In  a  vols,  post  Svo.  51.  each. 

GOLDSMITH.    POEMS.    Illustrated.     i6mo.    zs,  6a, 

SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  With  Short  Ufe, 
by  G.  C.  S.,  and  Portrait.    Post  Svo.  y,  6d. 
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ALFIERI.  The  Tragedies  of.  In  English  Verse  Edited  by 
E.  A.  BOWRING,  C.B.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  js. 

DANTE.    THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.    Translated  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Cary.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 
This  and  the  following  one  are  the  only  editions  containing  the  author's  last 
corrections  and  emendations. 

—  The  Popular  Edition,  neatly  Printed  in  Double  Columns. 
Royal  8vo.  sewed,  u.  6d, ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 

^—  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  J.  C.  Wright,  M.A. 
With  Portrait  and  34  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Flaxman.  5th 
Edition,  post  8vo.  y, 

PETRARCH.  SONNETS,  TRIUMPHS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  Translated  into  English  Veree.  With  CampbcU's  Ufe 
of  the  Poet.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo.  y- 

MOLIERE.  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  In  prose.  Translated 
by  C.  H.  Wall.     In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  y,  6d.  each.    VoL  II. 

Translated  by  JS,  A.  Buwring^  C.B. 

POEMSOFGOETHE.  2nd  Edition  (including  Hermann 
and  Dorothea).     Post  8vo.  y.  6d, 

POEMS  OF  SCHILLER.    2nd  Edition.    Post  8vo.  31.  6i: 

POEMS  OF   HEINE.    2nd  Edition.    PostSvo.  SJ. 

By  Proftssor  Conington^  M,A. 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  CARMEN  S^CULARE.  Truis- 
lated  into  English  Verse.    7th  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d, 

SATIRES    AND    EPISTLES.      Translated  into  English 


Verse.    3rd  Edition.    6s.  6d, 

By  C.  S.  Ca/verley, 
VERSES  AND  TRANSLATIONS.  5th Edition.  Fcap. 

8vo.  y. 
FLY   LEAVES.    6th  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6^. 

TRANSLATIONS    INTO     ENGLISH     AND    LATIN. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS,  Translated  into  English  Verse.    Crowp  Svo. 
7^.  6flf. 
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By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

V  EG  ENDS  AND    LYRICS.       Illustrated    Edition,  with 
^^  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by  Charles  Dickens,  2ii. 

^    First    Series.     Introduction   by    Charles   Dickens,  and 

'=>ortrait  of  the  Author.    25th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.  6f. 

iecond  Series.     19th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.  5/. 


ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  LYRICS.   By  Bakky  Coui. 

WALL.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  6x. 


ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

The  Editors  of  the  various  authors  in  this  Series  have  in  all 
endeavoured  to  make  the  collections  of  Poems  as  complete  as  possible; 
and  in  many  instances  copyright  Poems  are  to  be  found  in  these  editions 
which  are  not  in  any  other.  Each  volume  is  carefully  edited,  with  Notes 
where  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Text,  and  a  Memoir.  A  Por- 
trait .ilsu  is  added  in  all  cases  where  an  authentic  one  is  accessible.  The 
volumes  are  printed  on  toned  paper  in  fcap.  8vo.  size,  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  5^.  each. 

*«*  A  Cheap  Reprint  of  this  Series,  neat  cloth,  \s.  td.  per  volume. 


AKENSIDE. 
BEATTIE. 
BURNS.     3  vols. 
BUTLER,     a  vols. 
CHAUCER.    6  vols. 
CHURCHILL,    a  vols. 
COLLINS. 

COWPER.   including  hU  Trans- 
lations.   3  vols. 
DRYDEN.    s  vols, 
FALCONER. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 


KIRKE  WHITE. 
MILTON.    3  vols. 
PARNELL. 
POPE.     3  vols. 
PRIOR,    a  vols. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS. 
SPENSER.    5  vols. 
SURREY. 
SWIFT.     3  vols. 
THOMSON,    a  vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG,    a  vols. 


The  following  volumes  of  a  New  Series  have  been  issued.  51.  each. 


CHATTERTON.    a  vols. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
ROGERS. 


THE  COURTLY  POETS,  from 

RALEIGH  to  WOTTON. 
GEORGE  HERBERT 
KEATS. 
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REPEREJiZ 


V.   rzj^    ^  11  "s  i%iLt    :r    '.  jm  -  - 1,^*- 


/-. 


STUDENTS'  G'JIDE 

KING^  INTEREST  TABUES.   xca  Ei^ic 
KENT'S  COMMENTARY   i  :-rrr=a=cc^  Lx^ 


THE   EPIGRAMMATISTS     ^ie-.:ns  e  ci  -Jie  Eci- 
LATIN  AND  GREEK  QUOTATIONS,   a  z.^. 

«JL.  ivS'utrjr  Fro'»*r-i.   Wajcj^s.  M'-Cua.  La-w  T 
hf  H.  1.  y:uLT.     V-jix.  i»o.  sf'     ^-~  ^^^-^a  ^ 


BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,   s^/.i, 
COOPER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 


DR.   RICHARDSON'S    DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

V>ifT.  ar.-l  ovc^  ,  .\i*  .1.  ^stra*^  b»  '^•-.:cii.:':i=  ±-jci  the  besi  an?\v> 
t<-l  N>»  *rl  *..-.':'  •.V.  a  S;,'^j^tr>;r.i.  I- a  t ::«_  x* :.  4^*  14^.61/.; 
hauf-V>-..vi  ^  r-n-a  5»'.  13;.  *Mi  ;  r^'«a.  t*'   izr.     "i^iit  >'i-^\\-snaA 

15^,  ;   h^f  ru.3.»^  ao>'. ;  r..^:a,  24/. 


The  fo-I>^"»Tr-g  are  t^^e  cr- #  asthor.ted  asd  unabrld^^d  Editxsos  o 
Wt,fcS'lfck.>  DICirONAfCY  rr^t^ir^g  ibe  raluai:-  Etrmoiogkal 
Notes  axid  Denrat^r^i  o>f  Dr.  3bfAHX.  oi  FVK7n,  «ik>  devoced  fifve  ycazs 
to  the  keriMoa  of  u.e  Work. 

WEBSTER'S  GUINEA    DICTIONARY,  caauimiig 

all  English  words  nov  in  use,  izK:I::d:n^  scientiAc,  bibbcal,  and 
Sootb«h  terms  and  phrases,  with  thesr  p^'oazmciati:>ns,  alteraathrc 
spellings,  den/atxiRi.  and  meanings.  In  i  rol.  410.  with  neaihr 
1600  pages  and  3000  Ki<istrations.  Stronglj  bound  in  docfa,  au. ; 
batf-cd/;  ^otr,  ;  calf  or  half  mssia,  1/.  lu.  6^. ;  rossia,  2/. 

WEBSTER'S   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY,   <«• 

tajmng  all  that  appears  in  the  above,  and  also  a  Tahiable  Appendiz, 
and  70  page*  of  lUustrations  grouped  and  dassififd,  rendering  it 
a  oomplete  Literary  and  Scientific  Rderenoe  Book,  i  voL  410. 
strongly  botmd  ht  doth.  i/.  lu.  6d. ;  half  calf,  2/. ;  calf  or  half 
nuftia,  a/.  2/. ;  ntssia,  a/,  los. 
'CcfUmly  the  best  practical  English  DictioaarycstaoL*— ^Mri^Wr  J?4 
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NA  TURAL  HISTOR  V. 
BOTANISTS  POCKET-BOOK.    By  w.  R.  Hayward. 

Containing  the  Botanical  name.  Common  name,  Soil  or  Situation, 
Colour,  Growth,  and  time  ol  Flowering  of  all  plants,  arranged  in  a 
tabulated  form.     Fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DICTIONARY.   With. 

Supplement,  containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  down  to  the 
year  1869.     Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnso^.      Post  8vo.  cloth,  dr.  6d, 

MY  GARDEN;  its  Plan  and  Culture.  Together  with  a 
General  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History. 
By  A.  Smee,  F.R.S.,  with  more  than  1300  Engravings  on  Wood. 
4th  Thousand,  imp.  Svo.  21J. 

' "  My  Garden  "  is  indeed  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
who  is  fortunate  enotieh  to  possess  a  garden  of  his  own ;  he  is  certain  to  find  some 
things  in  it  from  which  he  may  profit.' — Nature. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  With  Notes 

by  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  40  highly-finished  Engravings ;  or,  with  the   Plates  coloured, 

SOWERBY'S  FERNS  AND  FERN-ALLIES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  With  80  Plates  by  J.  E.  Sower  BY.  The  Descriptions, 
Synonyms,  &c.,  by  C.  JOHNSON.     Royal  paper,  Coloured  Plates, 

SOWER BY'S  BOTANY.  Containing  a  Description  and 
Life-size  Drawing  of  every  British  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up 
to  the  present  standard  of  scientific  knowledge,  by  T.  Boswell 
(formerly  Syme),  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  With  Popular  Descriptions 
of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions  of  each  Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lan- 
kester,  Author  of  '  Wild  Flowers  worth  Notice,'  '  The  British 
Ferns.'  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  De  C. 
Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  John 
Edward  Sowerby.  Third  Edition,  entirely  revised,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  species  by  the  Editor.  In  11  vok.  22/.  Ss.  cloth; 
24/.  12J.  half  morocco  ;  and  28/.  y.  6d.  whole  morocco.  Volumes 
sold  separately. 
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ART  AND  ORNAMENT. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM  Seventy-one  Repro- 
ductions in  Pennanent  Photography  of  this  Series  of  Etchings. 
9  vols.  imp.  folio.  4/.  41.  Sold  separately.  Vol.  I.  Architectural  and 
Historical  Subjects ;  Vc^  II.  Mountain  and  Marine  Subjects ; 
VoL  III.  Pastoral  Subjects. 

TURNER'S  PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES.  With  Descriptive  Notices.  96  Illustrations, 
reproduced  in  Pennanent  Photography.  In  3  vols.  imp.  4to. 
VoL  I.  Landscapes,  40  Plates,  2/.  121.  6d. ;  VoL  II.  Castles  and 
Abbeys,  33  Plates.  2/.  2/.;  VoL  III.  Coast  Scenery.  24  Plates* 
i/.  lu.  6d, 

TURNER'S  CELEBRATED  LANDSCAPES.  Sixteen 
Autotype  Reproductions  of  the  most  important  Works  of 
J.  M.'W.  Turner,  R.A-  With  Memoir  and  Descriptions.  Imp. 
4to.  2/.  3i. 

THE  RAFFAELLE  GALLERY.  Permanent  Reproductions 
in  Autotype  of  Engravings  of  the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Raf- 
FAELLE  Sanzio  d'Ukbino.  With  Descriptions.  &c.  Imp.  quarto. 
a/,  ax. 

THE  LANDSEER  GALLERY.  Autotype  Reproductions 
of  Engravings  of  the  celebrated  early  Paintings  of  Sir  E.  Land- 
SEEK,  R. A.    Imp.  quarto.  2/.  v, 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER.    Being 

a  New  Edition  of  'The  Early  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.' 
Revised  and  enUu-ged  by  F.  G.  Stephens.  With  24  Illustrations 
in  Photography.     Imp.  8vo.  i/.  5/. 

NOTES  ON  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.    By  the  late 

Earl  of  Dunraven.  Ekiited  by  M.  Stokes,  Associate  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
65  fine  Photographic  Illustrations.  Imp.  4to.  Vol.  I.  4/.  4;.  ;  Vol.  II. 
immediaUfy, 

MOUNTAINS   AND    LAKES  OF    SWITZERLAND 

AND  ITALY.  64  Picturesque  Views  in  Chromolithograph,  from 
Original  Sketches  by  C.  C.  Pyne.  With  a  Map  of  Routes  and 
De^ptive  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Mercier.  and  Edition.  Crown 
4to.  a/,  af  . 
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RIVIERA,  THE.  Pen-and-Pencil  Sketches  from  Cannes  to 
Genoa.  By  Dean  Alford.  With  12  Chromolithographic  Illus- 
trations and  numerous  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
Imp.  8vo.  2 1  J. 

CRUIKSHANK  (G.)  A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF 
THE  ENGRAVED  WORKS  OF.  Including  Etchings  on 
Steel,  Copper,  &c.,  and  Woodcuts  executed  between  the  years  1805 
and  1870.  Compiled  by  G.  W.  Reid,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  With  a  large  number  of  Illus- 
trations, chiefly  from  the  Original  Plates  and  Blocks.  In  3  vols, 
royal  4to.  12/.  12s. 

FLAXMAN.  LECTURES  ON  SCULPTURE,  as  delivered 
before  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  J. 
Flaxman,  R.A.     With  53  Plates.     New  Edition,  y. 

H  EATON  (MRS.)  A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 
By  Mrs.  Heaton.     With  Illustrations.     8vo.  15^. 

DRAWING  COPIES.  By  P.  H.  Delamotte,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  King's  College,  London.  96  Original  Sketches  in 
Architecture,  Trees,  Figures,  Foregrounds,  Landscapes,  Boats,  and 
Sea-pieces.     Royal  8vo.     Oblong,  half-bound,  12s. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PRINTS 
AND  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  With 
Introduction  and  Notices  of  the  various  Schools,  and  a  Frontispiece 
after  Raffaelle.  By  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  British  Museum.  Medium  8vo.  8j.  ;  sewed,  91.  in 
cloth. 

By  Eliza  Meteyard. 
MEMORIALS    OF    WEDGWOOD.      A    Series   of 

Plaques,  Cameos,  Vases,  &c.,  selected  from  various  Private  Collec- 
tions, and  executed  in  Permanent  Photography.  With  Introduction 
and  Descriptions.     Imp.  4to.  3/.  y. 

WEDGWOOD  AND   HIS  WORKS :  a  Selection  of  his 

choicest  Plaques,  Medallions,  Vases,  &c.,  from  Designs  by  FLAX- 
MAN  and  others,  in  Permanent  Photography,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  of  the  Progress  of  his  Art  Manufacture.     Imp.  4to.  3/.  jf. 

CATALOGUE   OF  WEDGWOOD'S   MANUFACTURES. 

With  Illustrations.     Hal^bound  8vo.  lof.  (id. 

WEDGWOOD  HANDBOOK.  A  Manual  for  Collectors  : 
Treating  of  the  Marks,  Monograms,  and  other  Tests  of  the  Old 
Period  of  Manufacture  ;  also  including  the  Catalogues  with  Prices 
obtained  at  various  Sales,  together  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms.  8vo. 
\os.  6d. 
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By  Mn,  Al/rcd  Gattj. 


PARABLES   FROM    NATURE.     vr:±  ^r^  oc  the 


S»r/^^:  Srr.^n,  fc/r,  F>i-*»o,  2».  Th«  r»o  Series  in  i  toL  y.  6d, 
"%'..:<.  'v^-r.*-.,  '^•r.  fyi-t.^/ti,  ai.  Fc^crth  Senes»  4th  E&ijcgi.  a*. 
Tf^  t»'^  >yT.*n  .r.  oo«  r<;i-  4i.     Fifd;  Series,  ai. 


WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED.   i6n>o.   4ti>  Editioa.  2/. 
PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.    i6mo.     With  iu»ti>- 

ti^/n«.    4th  VAtiifm,  it. 

A    BOOK    OF    EMBLEMS.      Drawn   by  F.   GiLBEKT. 
Wuh  fnrtr/ylu/.tion  and  Explanations.     Imp.  i6ino.  41.  6^. 

WAIFS  AND  STRAYS   OF  natural  history. 

With  Cokmred  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  y.  6d, 
THE    POOR   INCUMBENT.     Fcap.8vo.    ij.zndis.6d. 
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With  Six   Illustrations.    Square 


AUNT  SALLY'S  LIFE. 

i6mo.  3rd  EdHioa,  3^.  6d. 

THE  MOTHER'S    BOOK   OF    POETRY.    Selected 

and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  Gatty.     Crown  8vo.  3».  6(/.  ;    or  with 
Illustrations,  elegantly  bound,  7s,  6d. 

A   BIT   OF    BREAD.     By  Jean  Mace.    Translated  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Gatty.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.    Vol.  1. 41.  6d.    Vol.  II.  3J.  6d. 

The  Uniform  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  31.  6d.  each  volume. 


PARABLES  FROM  NATURE. 
3  vols.  With  Portrait. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE, 
and  other  Tales.  With  Illus- 
trations.    2nd  Edition. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS, 
and  other  Tales.  With  Frontis- 
pit^ce.     5th  Edition.     2j.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDYS  TALES.  Illus- 
trated.    5th  Edition. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  LETTERS  ;  a 
Sequel  to  '  Aunt  Judy's  Tales.' 
Illustrated.     New  Edition. 


DOMESTIC  PICTURES  AND 
TALES.     With  6  Illustrations. 

WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED, 
and  Proverbs  Illustrated. 

THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTH- 
DAY, and  other  Tales.  With 
Illustrations  by  Phiz.  New 
Edition. 

MRS.  ALFRED  G.\TTYS PRE- 
SENTATION BOX  for  Young 
People,  containing  the  above 
volumes,  neatly  bound,  and 
enclosed  in  a  cloth  bo-x.  31J.  6d. 


By  Mrs.  Ewing, 

'  Kverything  Mrs.  Ewing  %mtes  u>  full  of  talent,  and  al<»o  full  of  perceptioo 
aud  cummon  sense.' — Saturday  RfZ'ieru. 

TH  E    BROWN  I ES,  and  other  Tales.    Illustrated  by  George 
Cruikshank.     3rd  Edition.     Imp.  z6mo.  5^. 

'  Mrs.  Ewing  gives  us  some  really  charming  writing.  While  her  first  story 
most  prettily  teaches  children  how  much  they  can  do  to  help  their  parents,  the 
immediate  result  will  be,  we  fear,  anything  but  good.  For  if  a  child  once  begins 
**  The  Brownies,"  it  will  get  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  that  when  bed-time  comes 
it  will  altogether  forget  the  moral,  and  will  weary  ite  parents  with  importunities 
for  just  a  lew  minutes  more  to  see  how  everythmg  ends.  The  frontispiece,  by 
the  old  friend  of  our  childhood,  George  Cruikshank,  is  no  less  pretty  than  the 
sloTy. '—Saturday  Rri'ietu. 

MRS.   OVERTHEWAY'S    REMEMBRANCES. 

Illustrated   with    xo  fine    Full-page  Engravings  on  Wood,   after 
Drawings  by  Pasquier  and  Wolf,  and  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d. 

'  It  is  not  often  now.idays  the  privilege  of  a  critic  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  a 
new  work  :  and  the  rarity  of  the  occasion  that  calls  forth  the  delight  is  apt  to 
lead  oite  into  the  sin  of  hyperbole.  And  yet  we  think  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
extravagance  when  we  say  that,  without  exception,  "  Mrs.  Overtheway's  Re- 
membrances "  is  the  most  aelightful  work  avowedly  written  for  children  that  we 
have  ever  read.    I'here  are  passages  in  this  book  which  the  genius  of  Gcoiige 

Eliot  would  be  proud  to  ovm It  is  full  of  :i  peculiar,  heart-stirring  pathos 

of  its  own,  which  culminates  in  the  last  pages,  when  Ida  finds  that  her  father  is 
not  dead.  The  book  is  one  that  may  be  recurred  to  often,  and  alwa)rs  with  the 
same  delight.     We  predict  for  it  a  great  popularity.* — Leader. 
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By  Mrs.  Ewing — Continued. 

MELCHIOR'S    DREAM,  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated.  3id 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  y.  td. 

'  "  Mclchior's  Dream"  is  an  exquisite  little  story,  charming  by  original 
humour,  buoyant  spirits,  and  tender  pathos.' — Athemrum, 

A  FLAT  IRON  FOR  A  FARTHING  ;  or,  Some  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  an  Onlv  Son.  With  12  Illustrations  by  H.  Allinghaii. 
4th  Edition.     Small  8vo.  5^. 

'  Let  every  parent  and  euardian  who  wishes  to  be  amused,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  please  a  child,  purchase  "  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing  ;  or.  Some  Passages 
in  the  Lif^  of  an  Only  Son,"  by  J.  H.  Ewiog.  We  will  answer  for  the  delight 
with  which  they  will  read  it  themselves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  young  and 
fortunate  recipients  will  also  like  it.  The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether 
delightful.' — Athtnetum. 

'  A  capital  book  for  a  present.  No  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
it  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  it  down,  for  it  is  a  book  of  uncommon  fascination. 
The  story  is  good,  the  principles  inculcated  admirable,  and  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions simply  delicious.' — yoAn  Buil. 

LOB-LI E-BY-THE-FI RE;  or,  the  Luck  of  Lmgborough. 
And  other  Tales.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  rnd 
Edition.     Imp.  i6mo.  51. 

^ '  A  charming  tale  by  anotlier  of  those  clever  writers,  thanks  to  whom  the 
children  are  now  really  belter  served  than  their  neighbours.*— ^y^Jw/rt/^jr. 

*  Mrs.  Ewing  has  written  as  good  a  story  as  her  "  Browmics,"  and  that  b 
saying  a  ^rcat  deal.  "  Lob-lic  by-ihc-fire  "  has  humour  and  pathos,  and  teaches 
what  IS  right  without  making  children  think  they  are  reading  a  sermon.' — 
Saturday  Review. 

SIX  TO  SIXTEEN  :  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  10  Illus- 
trations by  Mrs.  Allingham.     3rd  Edition.    Small  post  8vo.  5J. 

'  Th«  homely  good  sense  and  humour  of  the  bulk  of  the  story  are  set  off*  by 
the  pathos  of  its  opening  and  its  close,  and  a  soft  and  beautiful  light,  as  of  dawn 
and  sunset,  is  thrown  round  the  substantial  English  ideal  of  what  a  glrTi 
education  ought  to  be,  which  runs  through  the  X3\c:-^Spectator. 

'  It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  brieht  sketches 
of  scenery  and  character.  It  is  all  told  with  great  naturalness,  and  will  amuse 
grown-up  people  quite  as  much  as  children.  In  reading  the  story,  we  have  been 
struck  especially  by  characteristic  bits  of  description,  which  show  very  happily 
the  writer's  appreciation  of  child  life.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'We  have  rarely  met,  on  such  a  modest  scale,  with  characters  so  ably  and 
simply  drawn  .  .  .  llie  merits  of  the  volume,  in  themselves  not  small,  are 
much  enhanced  by  some  clever  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Mrs.  Allingham  ' — 
Athenentm. 

'  llie  tone  of  the  book  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  angularly  free  from  that 
sentimental,  not  to  say  "mawkish,"  stain  which  is  apt  to  disfigure  such  p(t>> 
ductions.  The  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham  add  a  spectal  attraction  to  the 
little  volume.'—  Times. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ewing's  book  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  year.' — Saturday  Revinv. 

*  There  is  in  it  not  only  a  great  dcal^  of  common  sense,  but  there  is  true 
humour.  .  .  .  We  have  not  met  a  healthier  or  breezier  tale  for  girls  for  a  long 
period.' — Academy. 
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By  Mrs.  Ewing —  Continued. 

JAN    OF  THE   WINDMILL;  aStory  of  the  Plains.  With 
II  Illustrations  bf  Helen  Allingham.    Crown  8vo.  8j.  6</. 
'A  capital  story,  which,  like  all  that  Mrs.  Ewing  ffives  us,  will  be  read  with 

pleasure Some  well-draMm  illustrations  ntaterially  increase  the  attractive- 

neis  of  the  volume.* — City  Fteu. 

By  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 

'Mrs.  O'Reilly's  works  need  no  commendation  .  .  .  the  style  is  so  good,  the 
narrative  so  engroning,  and  the  tone  so  excellent.'^ydX^M  Buii. 

LITTLE    PRESCRIPTION,    and   other    Tales.    With  6 
Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Petherick  and  others.     i6mo.  ar.  6d. 

*  A  worthy  successor  of  some  charming  little  ^x>lumes  of  the  same  kind.  .  .  . 
The  tale  from  which  the  title  is  taken  is  for  its  grace  and  p:tthos  an  especial 
favourite.' — S^ctator. 

*  Mrs.  O'Reilly  could  not  write  otherwise  than  well,  even  if  she  were  to  try. 
•^Morning  Post. 

CICELY'S  CHOICE.     A  story  for  Girls.    With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  A.  Pasquier.     Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  3J.  dd. 

*  A  pleasant  story.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  for  girls,  and  grown  people  will  also  enjoy 
reading  it.* — AtArfutttm. 

*  A  pleasant,  well-written,  interesting  •^tory,  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  young 
people  who  are  in  their  teens.' ^-^cotsfnaft. 

GILES'S    MINORITY;  or,  Scenes  at  the  Red  House.   With 
8  Illustrations.     i6nio.  as.  6d. 

*In  one  of  our  former  reviews  we  praised  "Deborah's  Drawer."  "Giles's 
Minority  "  no  less  deserves  our  goodwill.  It  is  a  picture  of  school-room  life,  and 
is  so  well  dmwn  that  grown-up  readers  m.\y  delight  in  it.  In  literary  excellence 
this  little  book  is  above  most  of  its  fellows.  —Timrs. 

DOLL   WORLD;  or,.  Play  and  Earnest.     A  Study  from  Real 
Life.    With  8  Illustrations.     By  C.  A.  Saltmarsh.     i6fno.  ax.  dd. 

'  It  is  a  capital  child  s  book,  and  it  has  a  charm  for  grown-up  people  also,  as 
the  fairy  haze  of  "long-ago"  brightens  every  oage.  We  are  not  ashamed  to 
confess  to  the  "thrilling  interest"  with  which  we  followed  the  history  of 
"Robcrtina"  and  "Mabel."'— -4M/-«<r«w. 

DEBORAH'S     DRAWER.      With  9  Illustrations.     i6ino. 

or.  dd. 

'Any  god  mamma  who  wishes  to  buy  an  unusu.illy  pretty  and  artistically* 
written  sift-book  for  an  eight-year-old  pet  cannot  do  better  than  spend  a  florin  or 
two  on  the  contents  of  "Aunt  Deborah's  Drawer."'— /I /A^wdwwr. 

DAISY'S   COMPANIONS;    or,  Scenes  from  Child  Life. 
A  Story  for  Little  Girls.     With  8  Illustrations.     i6mo.  ar.  dd. 

'  If  anybody  wants  a  pretty  little  present  for  a  pretty  (and  good)  little 
daughter,  or  a  niece  or  grand-daughter,  \»e  cannot  recommend  a  better  or  tastier 
one  than  '*  Daisy's  Companions."'     Tinifs. 
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Captain  Marryafs  Books  for  Boys. 

Uniform  Illustrated  Edition,  neatly  bound  in  doth,  post  8vo.  3.^.  6/. 

each  ;  gilt  edges.  4J.  dd, 

POOR  JACK.    With  Sixteen  II-  THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA, 

lustrations     after    Designs    by  ■      With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert 

Clarkson  Stanfield.  R.A.  and  Dalziel. 

THE   MISSION  ;  or.  Scenes  in  THE      PRIVATEER'S     MAN. 

Africa.     With   Illustrations  by  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land  in 

John  Gilbert.  Civil    and    ^vagc    Life   One 

THE   PIRATE,  AND  THREE  Hundred  Years  Ago.  lUustraled 

CUTTERS.      Illustrated    with  with  Eight  Steel  Engravings. 

Twenty  Steel  Engravings  from  MASTER  MAN  READY ;  or,  the 

Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stan-  <      Wreck  of  the  Pacific.     Embel- 

FIELD,  R.A.     With   a  Memoir  lished    with    Ninety-thnre   En- 

'                              of  the  Author.  t       gravings  on  Wowl. 


I 


A  BOY'S  LOCKER.  A  Smaller  Edirton  of  Captain 
Marryat's  Books  for  Boys,  in  12  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  in  a  compact 
doth  box,  215. 


By  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 

FAIRY  TALES  AND  SKETCHES.  Translated  by  C 
C.  Peachey,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plesner,  &c.  With  104  Illustrations 
by  Otto  Speckter  and  others.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

'The  translation  most  haprpily  hits  the  delicate  quainlness  of  Andcrseo— 
most  happily  transposes  into  simple  English  words  the  tender  precision  of  the 
famous  story-teller  ;  in  a  keen  examination  of  the  book  we  scarcely  rcciH  a 
single  phrase  or  turn  that  obviously  could  have  been  bettered.'—  Daity  Ttlegrofk, 

TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  48  FuU-page  Illus- 
trations by  Wehnert,  and  57  Small  Engraving  on  Wood  by 
W.  Thomas.    A  new  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  df. 

This  and  the  above  volume  form  the  most  complete   English  Edition  of 

Andersen's  Tales. 

LATER  TALES.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Augusta 
Plesner  and  H.  Ward.  With  Illustrations  by  Otto  Speckter. 
W.  Cooper,  and  other  Artists.    Cloth  gilt,  3J.  td. 


WO  N  D  E  R  WO  R  L  D.  A  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales,  Old  and 
New.  Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Danish.  With 
4  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  L.  Richter, 
Oscar  Pletsch,  and  others.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  v.  6dL 

'  It  will  delight  the  children,  and  has  in  it  a  wealth  of  wisdom  that  may  be  of 
practical  service  when  they  have  grown  into  men  and  womon.'— ^//rrw*y  \Vorld, 
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GUESSING  STORIES;  or,  The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  the  Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  By  the  late  Archdeacon 
Freeman.    3rd  Edition,    or.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  GAMMER  GRETHEL;  or,  German  Fairy 
Tales  and  Popular  Stories.  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  after  G.  Cruikshank's  designs.      Post  8vo. 

LITTLE    PLAYS    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE;  with 

Hints  for  Drawing-room  Performances.  By  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Author  of  '  Rana,  the  Story  of  a  Frog.'  i6mo.  with  Illustrations, 
2S.  6d. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  a  Biographical  Account  of 
Defoe.  Illustrated  with  70  Wood  Engravings,  chiefly  after  Designs 
by  Harvey  ;  and  12  Engravings  on  Steel  after  Stothard.  Post 
8vo.  5J. 

KIRSTIN'S  ADVENTURES.  A  Stoiy  of  Jutland  Life. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Casimir  the  Little  Exile,'  ftc.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

'There  is  so  much  true  art  and  qatural  talent  in  the  book  that  we  are  half 
inclined  to  take  it  avray  from  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  it  is  written.' — Timn. 

KATIE  ;  or,  the  Simple  Heart.  By  D.  Richmond,  Author  of 
'Annie  Maitland.'  Illustrated  by  M.  I.  Booth,  and  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

*  The  family  life  which  surrounds  Katie  is  both  pretty  and  natural.  The  tone 
is  good,  and  the  plot — we  speak  from  experience — engages  a  child's  interest  with 
almost  too  keen  a  sympathy.' — Guardian. 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  A.  Strickland.  An  Abridged  Edition,  with  Portrait  ot 
Matilda  of  Flanders.     In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE.  ByRENNiE.  Edited  bythc 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Author  of  '  Homes  Without  Hands.'  Post  8vo. 
with  nearly  200  Illustrations,  y. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  PET-LAND.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     With  Frontispiece.     Fcap.  y.  6d. 

FRIENDS  IN  FUR  AND  FEATHERS.  ByGwvNPRYN. 

Illustrated  with  8  Full-page  Engravings  by  F.  W.  Keyl,  &c. 
3rd  Edition.     Handsomely  bound,  y.  6d. 

'Wc  have  already  characterised  some  other  book  as  the  best  cat-and-dog 
book  of  the  season.  We  said  so  because  we  had  not  seen  the  present  little  book, 
which  is  delightful.  It  is  written  on  an  artistic  principle,  consisting  of  actual 
biographies  of  certain  elephants,  squirrels,  blackbirds,  and  what  not,  who  lived  in 
the  flesh  ;  and  we  only  wish  that  human  biographies  were  always  as  entertaintne 
and  instructive.' — Saturday  Review. 
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THE    ENTERTAINING    NATURALIST.    By  Mrs. 

Loudon.    Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.    With 
nearly  500  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  sj. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS.  By  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  y.  With  34  Steel  Engravings 
after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &c.    7s.  6d. 

NATURAL     HISTORY     OF     SELBORNE.      By 

Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  Jesse.  Illustrated  with  40  En- 
gravings.    Post  8vo.  y.  :  or,  witri  the  Plates  Coloured,  js,  6d. 

CHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  and  riddles.  Collected  by 
a  Cantab,    sth  Edition,  enlarged.     Illustrated.    Fcap.  Svo.  is. 

POETRY -BOOK   FOR    SCHOOLS,    illustrated  with 

37  highly  finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  W.  Helmsley, 
S.  Palmer,  F.  Skill,  G.  Thomas,  and  H.  Weir.  Crown  Svo. 
gilt,  3J.  6d.  ;  cloth,  is. 

QILES  WITH  ERNE;  or.  the  Reward  of  Disobedience.  A 
Village  Tale  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Parkinson,  D.C.L. 
6th  Edition.  Illustrated  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Mann.  Super-royal 
i6mo.  li. 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS.    By  John  Bunyan. 

With  281  Engravings  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.  Post 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

OLD  NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  CHIMES.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  a  Peal  of  Bells.  Fcap.  4to.  Ornamental  binding, 
2J.  6d. 

NURSERY  CAROLS.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell,  Rector 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by 
LuDWiG  Richter  and  Oscar  Pletsch.    Imp.  i6mo.  y.  6d. 

*  At  once  a  poet  and  a  child  lover,  full  of  fun  and  yet  disposed  gently  to  instil 
what  is  good,  Dr.  Monsell  is  inimitable  in  this  particular  department.'-- 7«0^<* 
Bu/L 
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